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Every  now  and  then  in  winter  there  blows  a  rude 
Siberian  blast  through  the  city  of  Berlin,  of  which  the 
untravelled  Englishman  can  hardly  form  any  conception. 
There  is  a  savage,  relentless  fury  about  that  icy  gale, 
that  seems  well  nigh  irresistible,  and  clears  the  streets 
and  squares  of  all  their  wonted  occupants,  save  those 
only  whom  stern  necessity  compels  to  be  about  their 
business,  and  expose  their  ears  and  noses  to  its  biting, 
tingling  influence.  Berlin  on  such  occasions  has  the 
aspect  of  a  deserted  city,  whilst  the  quaint  costume  of 
the  few  pedestrians  hurrying  to  and  fro  transports  the 
mind  of  the  observer  to  snowy  Moscow,  or  frost-bound 
St.  Petersburg,  rather  than  the  capital  of  a  country 
separated  by  so  small  a  space  from  our  own  more 
temperate  island. 

On  such  a  rigorous  day  as  this  it  was  that  the 
Emperor's  elder  brother.  King  Frederick  William  IV., 
was  conveyed  in  solemn  state  to  his  last  resting-place  in 
the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdaai,  some  eighteen  miles 
distant  from   Berlin.     The   royal  mourners  and   high 
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court  officials  that  made  up  the  funeral  cortege  had,  we 
may  be  sure,  no  very  enviable  duty  to  perform  that  day, 
and  were  not  likely  to  become  oblivious  of  that  long, 
dismal  journey,  with  the  thermometer  gone  down  to 
fabulous  depths ;  though  none  of  them  had  to  undergo 
such  an  extremity  of  bodily  torture  as  the  unhappy 
coachman,  who  sat  up  there  aloft,  and  guided  the 
footsteps  of  the  sombre  steeds.  For  some  time  the 
poor  fellow  did  his  duty  right  manfully,  like  a  good 
Prussian  as  he  was,  despite  the  fast  congealing  blood 
in  Ms  torpid  veins;  but,  at  last,  frail  human  nature 
could  no  longer  resist  the  insidious  onset  of  that  fatal 
lethargy,  and  he  fell  from  his  seat  as  cold  and  lifeless  as 
his  royal  master  within  the  hearse. 

And  on  such  a  day  of  arctic  cold  as  this  it  was,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1869,  that  the  author  of  these  pages 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin,  very  anxious, 
like  most  English  travellers,  to  sec  all  the  lions  of  the 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  weather  permitting.  Yes, 
weather  permitting, — a  rather  important  proviso  in  some 
cases,  and  more  particularly  so  in  the  present  instance, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  that  icy  depth,  and 
King  Frost  everywhere  rampant,  and  bent  on  exacting 
the  most  implicit  obedience  from  his  suffering  subjects. 
Determined  to  have  my  own  way,  notwithstanding,  if  it 
were  possible,  I  sallied  forth  from  my  hotel  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden  with  Murray  in  my  hand ;  but  a  very 
few  mmii,tcs''  exposiifc  to  that  biting  air  awakened  such 
uneasy  apprehensions  in  my  mind  respecting  the  safety 
of  my  nose  and  ears,  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
return  at  once  to  'the  warm  precincts  of  my  hotel,  and 
wait  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
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The  Linden  Hotel  was  not  an  hotel  crsien  Ranges, 
as  our  German  friends  are  wont  to  say,  being  only  of 
moderate  size,  though  highly  respectable.  It  was  kept 
by  a  man  who  afterwards  became  famous  in  Berlin,  less 
on  account  of  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  which  did  not 
transcend  those  of  other  innkeepers,  as  in  consequence 
of  a  happy  accident  that  befell  him,  and  linked  his 
name,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  that  of  a  highly  exalted 
personage.  He  was,  however,  a  very  pleasant,  genial 
little  man,  and  his  cordial  welcome  to  the  half-frozen 
stranger  on  his  arrival  made  a  strong  and  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind,  presenting  such  a  vivid 
contrast,  as  it  did,  to  the  cold  and  formal  reception  a 
German  traveller  would  have  met  with  under  similar 
circumstances  in  my  own  country.  I  remember  we  had 
just  risen  from  the  table-d'hote,  to  which,  and  a  bottle  of 
Rhenish  wine,  I  had  done  ample  justice  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  frosty  air,  when  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fast-trotting  horses  was  heard  coming 
down  the  Linden.  Our  host  advancing  to  the  window 
exclaimed,  '^Da  koinmi  dcr  Konig^'  and  a  moment  after 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Europe  pass  swiftly  by.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
Emperor  William  is  so  familiar  to  every  Englishman, 
that  I  shall  forbear  giving  my  readers  any  account 
of  the  outward  and  visible  characteristics  of  the  erand 
old  soldier.  And,  yet,  I  am  persuaded  that  majestic 
mien  and  aspect  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  German 
politics.  There  is  a  look  of  honest  integrity  about  the 
man,  that  somehow  or  other  scatters  previous  prejudices 
to  the  winds ;  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
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Ill  his  composition,  martinet  though  he  be.  The  whole 
turn-out  was  a  very  simple  affair,  only  the  plume  of  white 
ostrich-feathers  surmounting  the  footman's  chapeau  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  that  of  inferior  mortals.  Little  could 
our  worthy  host  foresee  the  day  when  the  great  Emperor 
and  all  Berlin  would  be  making  tender  inquiries  after 
his  state  of  health,  and  yet  the  fates  had  so  ordained  it. 
Some  years  after,  just  as  the  Emperor's  carriage  was 
passing  this  same  Linden  Hotel  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  a  fanatic,  named  Model,  fired  a  pistol  at  him, 
but  happily  missed  his  mark,  hitting  the  poor  innkeeper 
instead,  who  chanced  to  be  standing  in  front  of  his  hotel. 
That  bullet  in  the  leg,  intended  for  the  imperial  heart, 
made  a  hero  of  him  at  once.  The  Emperor  sent  his  own 
crack  surgeon  to  extract  the  ball  and  dress  the  wound, 
whilst  a  high  court  official  was  despatched  every  day  to 
learn  how  the  good  innkeeper  progressed.  Hodel,  the 
woukl-bc  regicide,  lost  his  head  some  time  after  for  this 
offence  in  the  prison  at  Moabit,  a  tragical  consummation, 
that  may  possibly  have  taken  him  somewhat  by  surprise, 
capital  punishment  having  been  in  abeyance  in  Prussia 
for  many  years  prior  to  this  event. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  stranger's  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Berlin,  an  official  categorical  document 
is  laid  before  him,  which,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  Briton, 
will  in  all  probability  indiice  him  to  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath,  in  a  verbal  sense  at  least,  on  the  head  of 
the  "confoundedly  inquisitive  Prussian  government." 
Such  impertinent  questions  as— What  is  your  age.^ 
When  and  where  were  you  born  ?  What  is  your 
religion  ?  What  is  your  business  or  profession  }  Where 
did  you  last  reside  ?    What  is  your  object  in  coming  to 
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Berlin  ?  and  how  long  do  you  purpose  staying  here  i* — 
are  certainly  not  calculated  to  exert  a  soothing  influence 
upon  the  insular  mind.  The  only  consolation  is  that 
the  aggrieved  Briton  can,  in  framing  the  required 
answers,  revenge  himself  by  exercising  his  inventive 
powers  to  almost  any  extent  he  pleases,  without  running 
any  appreciable  risk  of  the  fraud  being  detected  and 
brought  to  light.  As,  too.  Englishmen  are  in  general 
rather  indifferent  linguists,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  au  fait  at  German,  he  is,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  write  his  answers,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
in  his  own  native  language ;  and,  if  his  calligraphy 
happens  to  be  none  of  the  clearest  and  most  legible, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Prussian  police,  whose 
business  it  is  to  decipher  it.  They  are  an  unamiable 
set  of  mortals,  and  it  is  always,  therefore,  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  give  them  a  little  extra  trouble  and 
annoyance. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  to  abuse  a  police 
regulation,  which,  however  distasteful  it  may  be  to 
Englishmen  generally,  has  been  of  very  essential  service 
to  me  at  times,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  positive 
necessity  in  a  country  where  universal  conscription 
prevails,  and  the  government,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
requires  to  know  the  actual  domicile  of  eacli  military 
unit,  in  the  event  of  war  suddenly  breaking  out,  as  it  did 
in  1870.  After  all,  too,  the  objections  urged  against  the 
system  are  purely  sentimental,  as  there  is  no  actual 
grievance  in  the  obligation  to  fill  up  the  paper  and 
despatch  it  to  the  nearest  police-office,  the  whole 
operation  not  occupying  more  than  five  minutes  at  the 
outside.     On  the  other  hand  the  Prussian  subject,  and 
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the  stranger  and  pilgrim  as  well,  often  derive  important 
advantages  from  this  peculiar  institution.  Over  and 
over  again  I  have  been  enabled  through  its  instru- 
Hientahty  to  recover  sums  of  money  from  flitting 
debtors,  that  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost,  had  the 
venue  been  in  Old  England.  The  police-books  arc 
accessible  to  the  public  for  the  small  sum  of  threepence, 
and  reveal  at  once  where  the  defaulting  or  forgetful 
party  has  taken  up  his  new  quarters,  even  though  it 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  institution  is  put 
to  more  romantic  uses  than  the  tracking  out  of  debtors 
with  defective  memories,  although  here,  unfortunately, 
I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience.    Thus,  some 
gentle  Juliet— and  there  are  such  in  Berlin,  as  there 
were  in  Verona  of  old— may  have  been  seen  to  enter 
a  certain  house  in  a  certain  street,  and  some  enthusiastic 
German  Romeo  would  perhaps  give  his  ears  to  learn  all 
about  the  unknown  deity.    Now  in  London,  or  any  other 
large  English  city,  such  a  task  might  baffle  all  liis 
ingenuity,  and  prove  altogether  impracticable  ;  but  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  Berlin,  where,  by  going  to 
the  nearest  police-office,  and  paying  the  aforesaid  modest 
sum  of  threepence  to  the  matter-of-fact  policeman,  he 
will   probably  obtain  all  the  information   he   requires, 
without  losing  either  of  his  aural  appendages.     In  the 
police  register  he  will  find  her  fair  name  inscribed  in 
full,  the  place  and  date  of  her  nativity,  her  religion, 
papa's  occupation,  mamma's  maiden  name,  and  other 
interesting  particulars.    If  this  is  not  an  ample  return 
for  the  small    investment,   I   am  at  a   loss  to  know 
wliat  IS*  . 
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The    University    of    Berlin,    like    that    of    our    own 
metropolis,  appears  a  veiy  juvenile  institution,  when  its 
age  is  contrasted  with  that  of  other  German  universities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  youngest  of  the  Series,  with  the  one 
rather    doubtful    exception    of    Munich,    having    been 
founded  so  recently  as  the  year  1809,  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  the  present  Emperor's  father.     But  it  has 
rapidly  distanced   its  more  ancient  rivals  in  fame  and 
popularity,  and  ranks  in  the    present  day  with    Paris, 
Vienna,   and  our  own  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  one 
of    the    world's  great    seats    of    learning.      It   is    the 
loadstone  that    attracts   savcvits    with  irresistible   force 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.     It  may  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  an   honourable   distinction  to  occupy  a  professorial 
chair   at    Leipzig,  or  any  other   provincial  university ; 
but  it  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  ambition  to  aspire  to 
the  like  honour  in  Berlin,  and,  certainly,  one  much  more 
difficult  of  attainment.     After  the  Franco-German  war, 
the  enhanced  cost  of  living  in  Berlin,  due  principally  to 
the  influx  of  the  five  milliards,  had  the  effect  of  making 
Leipzig  the  more  populous  university  for  a  time,  but 
the  metropolitan   university  soon  recovered   its  former 
numbers,  and  has  kept  the  lead  ever  since.     Its  constitu- 
tion, somewhat   modified   since   its  foundation,  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.     In  common  with  all  other  public 
scholastic  institutions  in  Prussia,  it  is  under  the  control 
of    the   Minister    for    Ecclesiastical,    Educational,    and 
Medical  xlffairs,  commonly  called  the  Cultus- Minister, 
at  the  period  in  question  a  certain  Herr  von  Milhler, 
the  most  obnoxious  minister  of  the  day,  in  consequence 
of    his   alleged   prudery   and   sanctimonious   character. 
The  executive  functions  are  vested  in  a  rector,  a  law- 
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officer  or  Judge   (Universitats-Richter),   and   a  senate 
consisting  of  twelve  members.     The   rector  and  law- 
officer  seem  to  stand   upon   much   the   same   footing, 
exercising  a  kind  of  dual  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  and   acting   conjointly  on   many  occasions. 
The  former,  iowever,  is  the  nominal  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  University,  his  most  important  function 
being  to  supervise  the  moral  behaviour  and  diligence  of 
the  students,  which  he  is  empowered  to  promote  by  the 
milder  punishments  of  admonition  and  rebuke.     The 
law-officer,  on  the  contrary,  as  his  name  itself  would 
imply,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  legal  and  judicial  matters, 
which  are  of  some  importance  in  Prussian  universities, 
whose  students  are  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  civil 
tribunals  in  the  case  of  trivial  offences.     He  is  repre- 
sented  as  being   the   connecting   link,   or  medium    of 
communication  between  the  rector  and  senate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  local  police  authorities  on  the  other. 
His  relations,  therefore,  to  the  students  arc  not  always, 
it  may  be  imagined,  of  a  pleasing  or  amicable  nature. 
Thus  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  punishment  decreed 
by  the  academic  and  civil  authorities  is  duly  carried  out. 
He  has  charge  of  the  academic  prison,  or  Karzer,     He 
takes  legal  proceedings  against  students  who  evade  the 
just  payment  of  the  fees,  and  serves  in  various  ways  as  a 
terror  to  the  evil-doer. 

Occupying  an  inferior  position  to  the  rector  and 
law-officer,  and  acting  generally  as  their  deputies,  come 
the  deans,  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
departments  or  faculties  into  which  the  whole  body 
corporate  is  divided  ;  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy.    The  deans   are   chosen   from   among   the 
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number  of  the  professors  in  each  faculty,  and  hold 
office  for  a  year.  Their  functions  are  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  deans  of  English 
colleges. 

The  lecturers  or  teachers  are  of  three  kinds.  First, 
and  foremost,  the  ordinary  professors,  who  lecture 
on  the  principal  subjects  embraced  in  each  faculty. 
Secondly,  the  extraordinary  professors,  who  lecture  on 
subordinate  subjects  or  specialities.  Lastly,  the  private 
teachers  or  lecturers  (Privaidoccntcn),  who  supplement 
the  work  of  the  professors,  and  cherish  fond  hopes  of 
becoming  professors  themselves  at  some  uncertain  period 
in  the  future. 

The  edifice  which  is  the  scene  of  these  manifold 
labours  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  its  high  destiny, 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing 
buildings  in  Berlin,  and  occupying  a  most  unexcep- 
tionable situation  in  the  Unter  den  Linden,  vis-a-vis 
to  royalty,  or  rather  majesty,  itself  Indeed,  the 
building,  or  at  least  its  predecessor  on  the  same  site, 
was  originally  a  royal  palace,  and  inhabited  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  younger  brother 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  only  one  of  the  great 
king's  brothers  that  had  any  share  of  his  high  military 
talents.  The  body  of  the  building,  with  its  two  pro- 
jecting wings,  encloses  a  large  quadrangle,  which  has 
a  very  pleasing  appearance  in  the  height  of  summer, 
with  its  pretty  shrubberies  and  flower-beds.  When  all 
the  innumerable  windows  in  the  vast  edifice  are  lit 
up  with  tapers  on  some  festive  occasion,  as  after  a  great 
victory,  or  on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  a  very  imposing 
effect  is  produced. 
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The  Englishman  who  visits  Berlin,  in  order  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  some  famous  professor,  will  find  it  much 
t©  his  advantage  to  matriculate  in  the  ordinary  way, 
like  any  other  student,  even   although  he   may  have 
no  iiitciitioii  of  goiog  through  the  whole  curriculum, 
or  taking  a  university  degree.     Indeed  there  is  no  other 
satisfactory  way  of  attending  lectures,  as,  unless  he  has 
Biatriculatecl,  he  has  no  definite  seat  in.  the  lecture-room, 
nor  does  the  professor  gain  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  his  attendance,  as  he  is  precluded  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  University  from  taking  any  fee 
from  the  students  themselves.    No  doubt  many  strangers 
do  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  matriculation  ;  but 
unwisely,  I  think;  as  they  remain  outsiders,  and  the 
professor  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  them,  as  in  other  matriculated  students,  each 
of  whom  contributes  something  to  the  emoluments  of 
his  ofiicc    Foreigners  who  have  graduated  at  a  university 
in  their  own  country  are  not   required   to   pass   any 
matriculation  examination.     In  all  probability,  a  certifi- 
cate of  having  passed  any  public  preliminary  examina- 
tion  in   classics   and   mathematics  would   be  accepted 
by    the    authorities    as    satisfactory    evidence    of   the 
studei^t's  general   proficiency,  although  it  is  possible 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  graduate  without  having 
passed   the   regular  examination.     As  a  rule,  German 
students  who  intend  to  matriculate  have  no  preliminary 
torture  to  go  through,  as  is  the  case  in  English  univer- 
sities, the  final  school  examination  (Maiuritats-Examen), 
conducted  under  government  auspices,  being  the  intel- 
lectual test   usually  cnaployed.     Notwithstanding  this 
highly  satisfactory  feature  in  the  case,  a  good   many 


tedious  formalities  have  to  be  observed  before  the  student 
finds  himself  an  integral  portion  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  difficulties  are,  certainly,  not  insuperable, 
but  his  patience  is  very  apt  to  get  exhausted  with 
the  number  of  ceremonious  visits  he  has  to  pay  to 
various  official  persons,  from  the  house-porter  upwards 
to  the  all-powerful  rector.  Such  a  degree  of  elation 
came  over  me  when  the  business  was  all  satisfactorily 
ended,  that  I  determined  to  publish  a  small  guide  to 
matriculation  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  did 
actually  compose  such  a  work  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
formalities  to  be  gone  through  appeared  so  much  more 
formidable  in  black  and  white  than  they  did  in  sober 
reality,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  humble 
treatise,  instead  of  encouraging  Englishmen  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  would  positively 
frighten  them  away  from  that  august  Institution.  I 
abandoned  my  first  intention,  therefore,  and  even  now 
have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  particularize  cere- 
monious obstacles,  which,  however  tedious  they  may  be, 
are  certainly  not  insurmountable. 

At  length  I  found  myself  one  fine  spring  morning, 
witli  several  other  students,  in  a  rather  plainly  furnished 
apartment  at  the  University,  where  the  rector  and 
law-officer  were  sitting  in  state  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  the  four  deans  of  the  four  faculties  acting  as  their 
attendant  satellites.  The  rector,  a  classic  by  profession, 
was  a  benevolent-looking  man,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  study  of  ancient 
lore;  but  I  thought  I  detected  a  certain  hardness  of 
feature  and  facial  coldness  generally  in  his  colleague 
the  law-officer,  that  seemed  not  altogether  out  of  place 
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in  the  stem  custodian  of  the  academic  prison.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  he  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  virtue  and 
discipline  by  making  a  solemn  example  of  one  who  had 
incurred  the  dread  penalties  of  the  law. 

After  a  short  moral  discourse  from  the  rector,  which 
proved  rather  wearisome,  I  thought,  to  all  present, 
including  myself,  we  each  of  us  grasped  in  turn  the 
extended  hand  of  that  high  functionary,  and,  having 
received  from  the  authorities  a  series  of  printed  papers 
to  be  read  and  digested  at  home,  went  our  several  ways. 
The  papers  in  question  consisted  of  the  matriculation 
certificate,  and  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  so 
that  mom  of  iis  could  plead  hereafter  that  wc  had 
unwittingly  walked  in  the  way  of  the  transgressor. 
In  the  matriculation  certificate  I  was  pleased  to  find 
myself  described  as  mr  jMV0m  mmaiissimtts^  although  it 
is  only  fair  to  add,  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  University 
would  have  received  the  same  complimentary  title.  Few 
students  tfotible  themselves  to  peruse  these  various 
documents,  which  in  most  cases  speedily  find  their  way 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
they  arc  father  dry  and  uiiiiiteresting,  though  not 
wholly  uninstructive.  Thus  I  was  rather  startled  to 
find  my  innocent  action  in  grasping  the  proffered  hand 
of  the  rcclor  was  considered  tantamount  to  an  oath  on 
my  part  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  the  University, 
some  of  which  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  observing. 
When  I  made  tiis  eiiwelcomc  discovery,  I  almost 
wished  I  had  followed  the  example  of  my  German 
fellow-students,  and  forborne  to  pry  into  those  hidden 
mysteries;  but,  as  better  men  had  done  before  me,  I 


absolved  myself  at  once  from  the  oath  I  had  unwittingly 
taken,  and  determined  to  do  what  was  right  in  my  own 
eyes,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
aforesaid  rules  and  regulations. 

The  graduated  scale  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
particularly  interesting,  and  deserves,  indeed,  some 
consideration  at  our  hands.  Thus,  passing  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  we  have  : — 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
6. 


Private  rebuke  by  the  Rector. 
Public  rebuke  before  the  Senate. 
Confinement  in  the  Academic  Prison. 
Threat  of  the  Consilium  Aheundi. 
The  Consilium  Abeundi. 
Expulsion. 


The  first  two  punishments  are  not  nearly  so  transient 
in  their  nature  as  might  be  supposed.  The  fact  of  the 
rebuke  having  been  administered  is  recorded  in  the 
document  or  certificate  which  every  Prussian  student 
takes  away  with  him  when  he  quits  the  University,  and 
which  he  must  produce  whenever  he  is  a  candidate  for 
any  public  appointment. 

The  academic  prison,  or  Karzcr,  as  it  is  called,  is  too 
romantic  an  institution  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Happily  for  himself,  though  unhappily  for  the  reader, 
the  author  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  any  definite  or 
reliable  information  respecting  its  internal  arrangements, 
however  interesting  it  might  be  to  have  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  furniture,  to  know  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  apportioned  the  culprit  for  respiratory 
purposes,  what  relation  the  diet-table  bears  to  that  of 
workhouses  and  ordinary  prisons,  and  what  books,  apart 
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from  penitential  works,  are  allowed  for  the  recreation  of 
tie  captive.  I  hme  sounded  various  students  on  the 
subject,  whose  personal  habits  and  characteristics  sug- 
gested the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  their 
having  tasted  tie  delights  of  Kar::i:r  hospitality,  but 
they  one  and  all  either  indignantly  repudiated  the  base 
assumption,  or  gloomily  replied  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  it.  The  privilege  of  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
Karzer  is  not,  however,  very  diiicalt  of  attainment. 
Slight  misconduct  during  the  course  of  a  lecture,  such 
as  scraping  or  stamping  with  the  feet,  or  impertinent 
behaviour  towards  the  lecturer;  insubordination  towards 
the  inferior  officers  of  the  University;  injuring  the  notices 
on  the  blackboard ;  and  other  slight  offences,  are  visited 
with  Kmrsersimfe.  Moreover,  when  a  student  is  sen- 
tenced in  a  civil  court  of  law  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  seven  days,  the  civil  authorities  are 
authorifed  to  intnist  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence 
to  the  University  law-officer,  who  forthwith  takes  charge 
of  the  culprit,  and  consigns  him  to  solitude  and  remorse 
in  the  gloo'Oiy  Kmrser, 

The  Consilium  Abeimdi  tells  its  own  tale,  and  is, 
besides,  an  institution  not  wholly  unknown  to  fame  in 
our  own  English  universities.  A  high-spirited  young 
gentleman  is  advised  to  quit  his  Altm  Mater  by  the 
academic  authorities;  and  so  strong  and  cogent  arc 
the  arguments  brought  to  bear  upon  his  understanding, 
that  he  invariably  acts  upon  tie  advice  given  him,  and 
elects  of  his  oivn  freewill  to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Kind  friends  tell  of  failing  health,  the  result  of  too  persis- 
tent study,  or  aver  that  the  adventwroiis  youth  could  not 
be  restrained  from  pitching  his  tent  in  some  distant  colony. 
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The  fate  of  the  expelled  Prussian  student  is  truly 
doleful,  the  same  dismal  Latin  notice  having  to  be 
posted  up  in  some  conspicuous  situation  in  each  of  the 
eight  universities  of  the  land,  there  to  remain,  until  the 
name  and  offences  of  the  unhappy  delinquent  have 
become  almost  as  familiar  as  household  words  throudi- 

o 

out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Prussia.  Shortly  before 
the  date  of  my  matriculation,  a  theological  student  at 
Bonn  had  been  convicted  of  visiting  a  house  of  ill-fame 
two  nights  running,  and  had  incurred  this  dread  penalty 
in  consequence. 

The  Prussian  student  has  few  opportunities  of  getting 
into  debt,  and,  whenever  he  does  happen  to  outrun  the 
constable,  his  liabilities  never  reach  such  magnificent 
proportions  as  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  case  ot 
English  undergraduates.  The  Prussian  law  is  very 
stringent  towards  tradesmen  in  this  respect,  forbidding 
them  to  give  a  student  more  than  three  months'  credit,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  law  proclaims  the 
debt  invalid,  if  the  creditor  docs  not  claim  his  money 
within  the  stipulated  period.  But  not  every  tradesman 
is  allowed  to  grant  even  this  limited  credit.  Only  those 
whose  goods  are  more  or  less  essential  to  the  student 
enjoy  this  privilege.  All  the  rest  must  either  take  cash, 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  money  altogether,  a  very 
serious  risk,  indeed,  I  should  imagine,  in  not  a  few 
instances.  The  amount,  too,  for  which  credit  may  be 
given,  varies  in  different  cases.  For  example,  tailors 
may  give  credit  up  to  three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings ; 
shoemakers,  on  the  contrary,  are  restricted  to  one 
pound,  ten  shillings ;  whilst  hatters,  hosiers,  and 
bookbinders  may  not  exceed  the  very  modest  sum  of 
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twelve  shillings.  These  laws  have  equal  force,  whether  the 
student  is  a  minor  or  of  full  age.  I  know  not  what  legal 
wiseacre  drew  up  these  restrictive  enactments.  Whoever 
he  may  have  been,  he  was,  certainly,  a  true  German 
philosopher,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  had  his  mental 
habitation  itt  the  clouds.  The  very  idea  of  any  Berlin 
tradesman  being  tempted  in  the  smallest  degree  to  give 
a  student  three  months*  or  even  three  days*  credit  is  in 
itself  so  utterly  preposterous,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
peruse  these  elaborate  precautionary  regulations  without 
bursting  out  into  laughter.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
my  Berlin  tailor  never  brought  me  a  newly  made 
garment  without  presenting  me  with  his  little  account 
at  the  same  time,  and  that,  too,  after  long  experience 
must  have  convinced  him  of  the  fact  that  my  credit 
was  perfectly  good  for  three  months  or  even  three 
years. 

The  Philosophical  Faculty,  to  which  I  attached 
myself,  embraced  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  meta- 
physical speculations  holding  no  predominant  position 
in  this  ample  field  of  human  knowledge.  The  subject 
that  more  particularly  engaged  my  attention  was 
chemistry,  the  fame  of  Professor  Hofmann  and  the  new 
University  Laboratory  having  attracted  me  to  Berlin  in 
the  first  instance.  The  latter,  a  large  and  handsome 
red-brick  building,  was  situated  in  the  narrow  little 
Georgen-Strasse,  a  street  wholly  unworthy  of  such  an 
imposing  edifice. 

Hofmann,  tie  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  professors  in  the  University ;  and, 
unlike  some  of  Ms  equally  famous  colleagues,  whose 
learned  lectures  were  exceedingly  hard  to  digest,  he  had 


the  happy  knack  of  making  the  most  abstruse  subject 
perfectly  clear  and   intelligible   to   the    minds   of   his 
audience.     Organic  chemistry,  one  of  the  most  complex 
subjects,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science, 
appeared  simplicity  itself  under  his  skilful  treatment. 
Hofmann  had  lived  many  years  in  London,  where  he 
lectured  on  chemistry  at  the  Jermyn  Street  School  of 
Mines,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.     He  had  even 
written  a  chemical  text-book  in  English,  and  rejoiced  in 
a  grown-up  son,  who  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
Englishman ;  and  yet  Hofmann  himself  could  not  utter 
half  a  dozen  English  words  without  at  once  betraying 
his    nationality,   whilst    his   countenance   was    equally 
suggestive  of  his  German  origin.     His  previous  residence 
in  London,  and,  perhaps,  his  courtly  manners  as  well, 
had  won  him  the  favour  of   the   Crown-Princess,  who 
occasionally  took  her  seat  with  us  in  the  lecture-room. 
The  chemistry  of   the  aniline   compounds,  with   their 
derivatives  and  allies,  was  Hofmann's  favourite  topic ; 
and,  if   my  memory  does  not  deceive   me,   his  own 
researches    had    thrown    a    good    deal    of    light    on 
this    rather    intricate,   yet    highly    important    field    of 
chemistry. 

One  evening,  I  remember,  we  had  a  grand  chemical 
soirde,  at  which  Hofmann  entertained  us  right  royally, 
giving  us  a  supper  a  rAnglaise  in  conclusion,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  miserable  schinken,  wurst,  and 
kdsc  that  too  often  do  duty  on  such  occasions.  But 
our  greatest  festivity  of  all  was  an  excursion  by  water  to 
Griinau,  a  charming  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  or, 
in  strict  parlance,  the  Dahnie,  a  branch  of  the  former 
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river.    We  engaged  a  large  steamer  for  the  day  at  Berlin, 
and  had  a  aosl  enjoyable  outing,  Hofmann  and  the  two 
assistant  demonstrators   ill   tic   laboratory  being  the 
heads  of  the  party.     It  is  needless  to  say  we  took  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  beer  with  us  in  the  cabin,  to 
which  ample  justice  was  done  beforelic  day  had  ran  its 
course.      The    students    perpetually     ascending    and 
descending  the  cabin  stairs  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a 
certain  biblical  scene,  io  wiicli  a  more  ethereal  order  of 
beings   than  jovial  chemical  students   were  the  chief 
actors.      At   Griinau  we   disembarked,  and   wandered 
about  the  woods,  or  sat  down  tild  gaied  in  silent  rapture 
on  tic  broad  and  beauteous  river,  so  refreshing  to  the 
eye  after  the  wearisome  monotony  of  brick  and  mortar. 
When  evening  came,  we  had  our  feast,— not  altogetlier  a 
feast  of  reason  towards  its  close,  I  fear.     Songs,  patriotic 
and  otherwise,  with  complimentary  toasts  and  speeches, 
followed  each  other  in  qmck  succession,  until  at  last  the 
general  hilarity  reached   such  a  pitch,  that   it   really 
seemed  as  if  Bedlam  itself  had  broken  loose.     Hofmann, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  preserved 
his  wonted  serenity  of  mien  throughout  the  day,  but  one 
of  the  laboratory  assistants,  who  presided  at  the  other 
ejctfcmity  of  the  table,  tatier  scandalized  me  by  his 
uproarious  behaviour  towards  the  close  of  the  feast 
During  the  singing  of  the  choruses  he  beat  time  most 
energetically  on  the  table  with  a  formidable  stick,  which 
kept  cleaving  the  air  in  such  close  proximity  to  my 
unprotected    cranium,    that    I    must    confess    I    felt 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  for  the  time  being,  antici- 
pating every  moment,  as  I  did,  a  fractured  skull  or  some 
other  serious  mishap. 


Dove,  who  lectured  on  experimental  physics,  was 
another  professor  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  whose 
lectures  I  occasionally  attended.  Dove  was  the  wag  of 
the  University,  and  his  discourses  were  constantly 
interrupted  by  bursts  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  the 
amused  audience.  Experimental  physics  was  not,  it  is 
true,  a  very  laughter-provoking  subject,  but,  for  all  that, 
Dove  contrived  to  invest  it  with  a  good  deal  of  comic 
interest.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  humourist,  but  an  able 
lecturer  as  well  Unfortunately  he  had  a  habit  of 
dropping  his  voice,  just  as  he  approached  the  critical 
point  in  his  stories,  so  that  more  often  than  not  his  facetiae 
were  lost  upon  me. 

The  medical  professors  naturally  interested  me  more 

than  those  in  the  Faculty  of   Philosophy,  although  I 

attended  their  lectures  only  in  a  casual  way.     Frerichs 

and  Traube,  the  two  great  teachers  of  clinical  medicine, 

were  both  of  tliem  rather  odd-looking  men,  as  great,  or  at 

least  learned  men  often  are.     The  former,  famous  for  his 

researches   into   the  pathology   of   the   liver,  certainly 

looked  as  if  there  might  be  something  amiss  with  his 

own   hepatic   organ;  just   as   poor   Traube's   profound 

knowledge  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases  did  not 

prevent  him  from  dying  eventually  of  pleurisy.   Frerichs's 

method  of  clinical  instruction  reminded  me  a  good  deal 

of  that  formerly  in  vogue  in  London.      Half  a  dozen 

students  in  his  immediate  vicinity  caught  the  pearls  that 

fell  from  his  lips,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  might  just 

as  well  have  been  at  the  Antipodes  for  aught  they  heard 

of  his  remarks,  which  were  delivered  in  no  higher  key 

than  that  employed  in  ordinary  conversation.     Frerichs 

lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  spacious  Konigs  Platz, 
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built  after  his  own  designs,  and,  upon  the  whole,  about 
as  hcairy  ami  ugly  a  mansion  as  any  in  Berlin.    What 
Frerichs  thought  of  it.  when  it  irst  stood  forth  complete 
in  all  its  native  ugliness,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was,  certainly, 
rather  a  solemn  warning  to  other  amateur  architects  not 
to  go  awl  do  likewise.    It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
professor  was  a  man  of  ample  means,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  he  made  quite  a  favour  of  attending  private  patients, 
:of  wlioi»,,.lic  condcscciided  to^sce  but  a  limited  number. 
I  am  happily  able  to  give  my  readers  one  instance  of  his 
extraordinary  independence,  the  truth  of  which  I  can 
iroech  for,  having  heard  tie  story  from  a  near  relative  of 
the  party  chiefly  concerned.     An  opulent  Jewish  gentle- 
man, of  a  very  amiable  and  courteous  disposition,  fell  ill 
on  OBC  oc€asioi>  aad  summoned  Frerichs  to  his  aid. 
The  professor  came,  and  took  Ms  seat  at  the  bed-side, 
when   the   patient,  half    in  jest   and   half    in   earnest, 
observed :  '*  I  hope.  Doctor,  you  are  not  going  to  make 
any  experiments  with  me."     ''Why  on  earth  did  you 
send  for  me  then  ? "  responded  Frerichs  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  immediately  got  up  and  left  the  house.    A  serio- 
comic story  was  once  current  in  Bertin  about  Frerichs, 
the  authenticity  of  which  I  cannot  answer  for,  but  which, 
if  not  tfuei  was  certainly  well  invented.     One  day  an 
interesting  autopsy  had  taken  place  at  tie  Charitc  in  a 
case  of  hepatic  disease;  and  Frerichs,  wishing  to  examine 
the  diseased  organ  more  carefully  and  leisurely  at  home, 
directed  the  hospital  porter  to  convey  it  to  his  private 
residence.     For  some  mysterious  reason  or  other  the 
morbid  viscus  did  not  reach  its  destination,  much  to  the 
professor's  annoyance,  who  reproached  the  porter  the 
next  day  for  not  having  carried  out  his  orders.    That 
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functionary,  however,  declared  most  positively  that  he  had 
taken  the  liver,  and  delivered  it  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  cook.  On  his  return  home,  Frerichs  found 
his  good  lady  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  It  appears 
that  a  liver  had  been  ordered  at  the  butcher's  the  day 
before,  had  arrived  in  due  course,  and  been  cooked 
and  eaten;  notwithstanding  which,  the  butcher's  boy  had 
just  brought  a  fresh  liver,  with  an  apology  from  his 
master  for  not  having  been  able  to  send  one  the  previous 
day.  In  short,  it  was  only  too  clear  the  new  cook  had 
made  a  sad  mistake,  which,  considering  the  fact  that 
butchers  wear  no  characteristic  slop  or  dress  in  Berlin, 
whereby  they  may  be  distinguished  from  hospital 
porters,  was  to  some  extent  excusable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Traubc,  the  great  clinical  rival  of  Frerichs,  was  a  Jew 
in  blood  and  religion,  although  his  peculiar  physiognomy 
was  less  suggestive  of  his  Semitic  origin  than  that  of 
many  of  his  co-religionists.     He  had  to  content  himself 
for  a  long  time  with  the  subordinate  position  of  Professor 
Extraordinarius,  before  the  authorities  so  far  overcame 
their  prejudices  as  to  elevate  him  to  the  higher  grade, 
to  which  his  great  talents  and  indefatigable  researches 
justly  entitled  him.      Unlike  Frerichs,  his  doors  were 
open  to  any  number  of  private  patients  that  chose  to 
enter  them,  and  he  had  in  consequence  an  enormous 
practice.     I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  interview  with 
Traube  in  the  Charite  Hospital.     He  came  enveloped  in 
an  enormous  great  coat  of  a  very  antediluvian  cut;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  door  of  one  of  the  long  wards, 
a  couple  of  students  advanced  to  either  side  of  him,  and 
gradually  divested  him  of  the  ponderous  garment  in  the 
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most  solemn  and  serioiis  manner  possible.  Each  of  his 
ears  was  stuffed  with  a  huge  piece  of  cotton-wool, 
projecting  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  external  orifice  ; 
and,  whenever  he  hild  occasion  to  auscultate  any  patient 
with  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  he  removed  one  of 
these  aural  plugs,  and  deposited  it  on  the  chair  or  table 
with  tie  utmost  care  and  solicitude.  When  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ward  was  reached,  the  services  of  the  two 
students  were  again  called  into  requisition  to  replace  the 
ponderow  coat,  lihich  was^  a^in  removed  on  entering 
the  next  ward.  Traube  seemed  to  be  a  popular  man 
with  the  students  in  spite  of  his  religion.  He  expressed 
Mmsclf  in  clear,  intelligent  language,  and  I  never 
accompanied  him  on  his  rounds  without  adding  some- 
thing to  my  store  of  medical  knowledge,  although  I  was 
HO  longer  m  novice  in  inedicine  When  his  wife  died, 
there  was  a  grand  funeral,  with  such  a  train  of  mourning- 
coaches  as  I  had  not  seen  in  Berlin  since  the  death  of  the 
patriot  Waldeck;  and  when  Traube  himself  passed  away 
not  long  after,  all  Berlin  seemed  to  be  following  tie 
veteran  professor  to  hi^last  resting-place  in  the  quiet 
Jewish  cemetery. 

Virchow,  the  most  illustrious  medical  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
pathologist  in  the  world,  I  heard  lecture  but  once  or 
twice.  It  may  lie  tmfy  Siii  <rf"  'Wrchow  that  he  is 
omnifariatn  doctus,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  he  does 
not  excel  Prior  to  i866  a  famous  politician,  second  only 
to  Bismarck  in  repute,  and  by  many  considered  a  greater 
than  he;  a  notable  archaeologist,  anthropologist,  and 
sanitarian,  the  wonder  is  that,  with  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  he  is  still  the  leading  pathologist  of  the  day.     Like 
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his  colleagues,  Frerichs  and  Traube,  Virchow's  outer  man 
bore  the  rugged,  or  at  least  unpretending,  stamp  of 
genius. 

Von  Graefe,  the  oculist,  was  another  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,   attracting  students  and   patients   from  all 
parts  of  the  continent  and   the  New   World  as  well. 
Nature  had   endowed  him  with  her  choicest  gifts, — a 
handsome  intellectual  countenance,  consummate  manual 
skill,  and  an  understanding  fertile  in  expedients,  so  that 
it  was  not  altogether  surprising  he  should  have  reached 
the  topmost  stave  of  the  ladder  of  fame  at  an  age  when 
most  men  of  genius  are  still  struggling  to  lift  their  heads 
above  the  waters  of  mediocrity.     He  had   married  a 
Danish   countess,  and  inhabited  a  palatial  mansion  in 
Victoria-Strasse,  which,  in  that  aristocratic  locality,  must 
have  been  a  fortune  in  itself     But  there  was  a  sad  alloy 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  outward  splendour.     The  pros- 
perous Graefe  could  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  innumerable 
patients  coming  to  Berlin  from  all  points  of  the  compass ; 
but  he  could  not  exterminate  the  seeds  of  decay  and 
death  that  germinated  all  too  rapidly  in  his  own  failing 
lungs.     Ever  and  anon  he  had  suddenly  to  intermit  his 
lectures,  and  rush   oft  to   Italy,  where  for  a  time  he 
succeeded  in  warding  off  the  threatened  blow ;  but  the 
end  came  at  last,  in  spite  of  every  care  and  precaution, 
and  a  grievous,  irreparable,  loss  it  was  to  the  University 
of  Berlin,  for  Graefes  are  not  born  in  every  age.     On  one 
occasion  I  received  myself  some  very  cogent  proofs  of 
tie  value  of   Graefe's  services   to  the   University.     I 
happened  to  change  my  lodgings  in  the  middle   of  a 
session,  just  about  the  time  when  he  had  to  pay  one  of 
his  hurried  visits  to  the  south,  and  everywhere  I  found 
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apartments  vacated  by  students  who  had  quitted  Berlin 
io  consequence  of  the  professor's  illness. 

The  two  crack  surgeons  of  the  day  were  Baron  von 
Langenbcck,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University, 
and  Professor  Wilms,  a  military  swrgcoii,,  who  was  the 
presiding  genius  at  the  large  military  hospital  in  the 
Bethanicn  quarter,  or  suburb.  Langcnbeck  was,  un- 
'dottbtcdly,,  a  wry  accomplished  surgeon,  though  hardly 
so  brilliant  and  daring  an  operator  as  our  own  Sir 
William  Fcrgusson.  He  had  a  smart  military  look  about 
iim,  and  a  more  reined  and  intellectual  countenance 
than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  great  operative  surgeons. 
Wilms,  his  rival  in  surgical  repute,  was  a  dark,  handsome 
man,  whose  nianual  dexterity  some  thought  superior  to 
that  of  Langenbcck,  whilst  others  considered  him  a  bit 
of  a  butcher,  meaning  thereby,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
rather  too  fond  of  the  knife,  and  used  it  without  stint  or 
ceremony  in  military  practice.  I  never  saw  him  operate, 
but,  judging  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  I 
could  well  imagine  he  would  carry  out  his  incisive 
functions  with  considerable  cnei^. 

Apropos  of  the  Bethanien  Hospital,  I  once  had  a  very 
cogent  illustration  there  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
resident  medical  ofliccrs  seldom,  or  never,  admit  that 
the  hospital  under  their  charge  is  not  fulfilling  its 
healing  functions  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
possible.  On  one  occasion  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  I  went  over  the  building,  accompanied  by  an  English 
medical  friend,  who  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  on  the  construction  of  hospitals.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  at  seeing  so  many  beds  crowded  together  in 
each  ward  of  this  model  institution,  and  observed  that 
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the  windows  were  badly  arranged  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation. The  house-surgeon  assured  us,  however,  that  the 
hospital  was  in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  that  the 
operative  cases  were  generally  attended  with  satisfac- 
tory results ;  and,  yet,  within  a  fortnight  of  this  bold 
assertion,  the  high  mortality  at  the  Bethanien  Hospital 
had  become  the  burning  question  of  the  day  throughout 
Berlin. 

Kristeller,  private  lecturer  on  midwifery,  was  another 
Jewish  teacher  whose  acquaintance  I  made  under  some- 
what   amusing    circumstances.      The    doctor    had,    or 
expected  to  have,  certain  English  matrons  as  his  patients, 
and  asked  me,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  medical  man  to 
boot,  to  revise  for  him  a  series  of  rather  delicate  questions, 
some  of  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ  in  his 
conversation   with  the  rich  English  miladies.     He  had 
translated  their  German  equivalents  into  English,  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  with  the  help  of  an  old  dictionary 
and    his   own   rather   meagre   acquaintance    with   that 
insular  tongue.     I  shall   never   forget   the  emotions   I 
experienced  on  perusing  this,  the  doctor's  first  essay  in 
English.     He  was  evidently   rather  proud   of  the  per- 
formance, and  seemed  to  think  few  alterations  would  be 
requisite ;  and,  yet,  anything  more  horribly  coarse  and 
vulgar  than   his   unhappy   rendering  of  those  delicate 
questions  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.     I  could  not 
help  wondering  what  would  have  happened  if  the  learned 
doctor  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  had  categorically 
examined  one  of  his  high-born  English  patients  without 
having  previously  called  my  services   into   requisition. 
Doubtless  there  would  have  been  an  inimitable  scene,  in 
which  the  look  of  disgust  on   the  countenance   of  the 
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patient,  and  that  of  bewilderment  and  surprise  on  the  face 
of  tlic  d:OCto,r,  would  certainly  have  formed  a  fitting 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank  or  a  Leech. 
Fortunately  for  the  ambitious  doctor  I  was  able  to  put 
the  qacstioiis  into  a  proper  ship-shape  form  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time ;  btit  whether  he  ever  ttimed  them  to 
any  profitable  account,  and  what  impression  his  English 
conversation  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  fair  patients,  I 
cannot  unhappily  inform  my  reader*  Before  closing  my 
account  of  Dr.  Kristellcr,  I  may  remark  that  he  used  to 
smoke  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  or  hookah,  in  his  small 
consulting  room  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  across  the  apartment,  whilst  the  suffocating  odour 
was  well-nigh  intolerable.  I  warned  him  no  English  lady 
could  endure  such  an  atmosphere,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  smoke  elsewhere,  if  he  wished  to  extend  his  practice 
in  this  direction ;  but  he  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
■despondency,  ti^'tiough  he  saw  serious  obstacles  to  the 
proposed  change.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  surmise,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  there  might  be  a  dual  govern- 
ment in  the  doctoral  house,  as  there  sometimes  is  in  that 
of  other  learned  men. 

I  attended  no  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  a  field 
of  human  knowledge  in  which  I  felt  little  desire  to  roam. 
In  the  Theological  Faculty  I  had  one  solitary  acquaint- 
ance, whose  image,  though  I  met  him  but  once  in  my  life, 
is  still  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  I  had  seen  him 
but  yesterday.  Vatke,  Professor  Extraordinary  of 
Theology,  was  an  extraordinary  man  in  more  respects 
than  one.  Unlike  most  of  his  learned  brethren,  he 
possessed  ample  means,  and  inhabited  a  large  house — 
his  own  property — in   Leipziger-Strasse,  adjoining  the 
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Prussian   House   of   Lords.     He    was   related    also  to 
the  Bismarck  family.     Vatke  lectured  on  Philosophical 
Theology,— a   rather  ominous  title  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orthodox  world.     Anyhow,  his  theological  opinions  gave 
so  little  satisfaction  to  the  powers  that  be,  that  they  took 
good  care  never  to  promote  him  to  the  higher  grade  of 
Professor   Ordinarius,   in    spite   of    his   afifinity  to   the 
powerful  Chancellor.     For  the  same  reason  he  generally 
lectured  to  rather  empty  benches,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  able  exponent  of  his  views,  such  as 
they  were.     Whatever  curiosity  the  theological  students 
might   have    to    hear    his   unorthodox    doctrines,    was 
effectually  neutralized  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  fact 
of  their  having  attended  his  lectures  would  necessarily  be 
recorded  in  their  curriculum  books,  and  might  prove  a 
serious  bar  to  their  obtaining  preferment  at  a  later  period. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  I  met  the  professor,  was  at 
a  wedding  party,  or  rather  dinner,  in  one  of  the  lar^^e 
hotels  in  the  famous  Unter  den  Linden.     Although  I  sat 
very  near  him,  and  could,  therefore,  readily  observe  his 
behaviour,  it  c«ftainly  did  not  strike  me  that  he  imbibed 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  myself  included.     Still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  an  intelligent  Bacchus  can 
make   off  with   a   good   deal  of  wine  at  one  of  these 
convivial   meetings  without  attracting  much  attention. 
After  dinner  the  professor  retired  to  a  sofa,  where  he  sat 
very  quiet,  and,  beyond  smiling  every  now  and  then  in  a 
rather  unintelligent  fashion,  conducted  himself  with  all 
due   propriety.     At   ten  o'clock  the  party  prepared  to 
break  up,  and  my  friend,  the  bride's  brother-in-law,  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  professor  of  the  intended  homeward 
move.     We  found  him  seated  in  the  balcony  overiooking 
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tlic  Uater  den  Linden,  in  a  slumberous  condition,  and  it 
was  only  too  evident  that  the  dinner  or  the  wine  had 
seriously  disagreed  with  him.  On  arousing  him,  and 
informing  him  of  oir  intention,  he  got  up  with  a  sickly 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  essayed  to  pass  from 
the  balcony  into  the  saloon ;  but,  unhappily,  a  light 
wicker-chair  stood  in  his  way,  over  which  he  tumbled 
headlong,  causing  no  slight  noise  and  clamour  in  his 
descent.  We  all  rushed  to  his  aid,  and  speedily  hoisted 
him  up  again;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
unfortunate  professor  was  coiliplctely  hors  de  combat  so  far 
as  rectilinear  locomotion  was  concerned.  Two  stalwart 
supporters  then  posted  themselves  on  either  side  of  him  ; 
and  iiv,soleiiia  march  ensued  down  the  long  saloon,  with 
an  occasional  lurch  to  the  right  or  left  on  the  part  of  the 
interesting  trio,  for  the  supporters  themselves  had  not 
been  spending  the  afternoon  and  evening  altogether  in 
vain.  Seldom  has  it  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  more 
ludicrous  scene,  nor  shall  I  readily  forget  the  serio-comic 
as|iect  of  the  veteran  professor  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  Poor  Vatke  went  to  his  account  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  was  honoured  with  an  obituary  notice  in  The 
Times;  Iwt  the  memory  of  him  will  assuredly  blossom 
in  the  dust  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  Berlin  folk  tell  some  amusing  stories  of  the 
extraordinaijr  absence  of  mind  exhibited  by  some  of 
these  old  German  savants.  I  suspect  many  of  these 
legends  are  the  common  property  of  all  countries  in 
which  the  learned  professor  plays  m  ptft,  and  shall, 
therefore,  only  narrate  such  of  them  as  are  undoubtedly 
indigenous.  The  deep  gutters  on  either  side  of  the  streets 
in  Berlin  are  an  institution  well  known  to  every  Enghsh 


traveller,  whilst  few  of  our  countrymen  have  lived  some 
time  in  the  place  without  fathoming  their  miry  depths  in 
a   most  unpleasant  fashion.     One   morning  a   learned 
professor  started  from  his  dwelling  for  the  University,  so 
pre-occupied  with  deep  thought  and  the  approaching 
lecture,  that  he  inadvertently  got  one  foot  in  the  gutter, 
and  went  limping  up  the  street  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  he  presented.    At  last  a 
friend  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  in  astonishment  what 
he    meant   by  walking  in  that   insane   fashion.      This 
observation   broke   the  deep   current  of  his   thoughts. 
Looking  down,  he  comprehended  at  once  the  reality 
of  his  situation, and  cried  out  triumphantly:   "Ah,  now 
I  see  it.     I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  understand  why 
I  walked  lame  this  morning."    Another  gentleman  of  the 
same  absent  turn  of  mind  once  inadvertently  clapped 
under  his  arm,  in  lieu  of  a  stick,  a  large  wooden  platter, 
used  for  collecting  tea-leaves  after  sweeping  in  Germany! 
which  the  maid  had  accidcntly  left  behind  her  where  the 
cane  usually  stood  in  the  professors  study.     In  happy 
ignorance  of  the  mistake,  he  sallied  forth  as  usual,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  on  reaching  the  University  to 
find  his  class  in  such  an  abnormal  state  of  titter. 

Duelling  is  far  less  common  among  the  students  at 
Beriin  than  it  is  at  some  of  the  smaller  university  towns. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
student  finds  his  level  far  more  effectually  in  a  larcre 
city  like  Beriin  than  he  is  wont  to  do  in  a  small 
provincial  centre.  He  is,  certainly,  a  far  more  unim- 
portant social  unit  here  than  at  Bonn  or  Jena,  where 
he  feels  himself  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
and  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and  licence 
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on  that  very  account.     So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned 
the  old  Latin  adage : 

"  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Eraollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros  " 

is  not  exemplified  in  any  striking  degree  in  the  persons 
of  her  youthful  alumni,  many  of  whom  have  still  much 
to  leani  In  tlie  mittcf  of  rehnemeat    If  Ovid  could 
only  revisit  this  earth,  and  spend  a  single  session  at 
Bonn  or  Jena,  where  he  might  be  called  on  to  fight 
half-a-dozen  duels  ill  as  inany  months,  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  have  to  modify  that  exceedingly  pretty  theory 
of  his  in  some  important  particulars.     Duels  between 
studcatei  whether  at  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  are  generally 
very  harmless  affairs.     Serious  injuries  are  oiit  of  the 
question,  and,  if  there  is  any  effusion  of  blood,  it  is 
invariably  homoeopathic  in  amount     Comedy  rather 
than  tragedy  seems,  In  short,  to  be  the  leading  feature  in 
these  passages  of  arms ;  and  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
my  argument  than  by  giving  my  readers  the  particulars 
of  a  duel,,  m  which  a  yoiiag  friend  of  mine  figured  as 
one  of  the  principals.     A  student  of  my  acquaintance, 
a  mere  boy  in  manners  and  physique,  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  son  of  a  rich  banker,  also  a  student.  •  The  banker's 
son,  ambitious  I  imagine  to  fight  a  duel,  had  applied  an 
offensive  epithet  to  my  young  friend,  when  passing  him 
in  the  street  one  day,  without  having  received   any 
previous   provocation.    The  other  at  once  challenged 
him   to  fight   a   duel     The    banker's   son   cheerfully 
accepted    the    challenge,  and,   having    the   choice    of 
weapons  as  the  party  challenged,  elected  to  light  it  out 
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with   curved  sabres.     This  dangerous  weapon   is  only 
employed  in  very  serious  cases,  and  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  astute  young  Dives  rather  with  the  hope   of 
frightening  his   opponent,   than  with   any   idea   of  its 
actual  employment,  as  neither  of  them  had  ever  handled 
a  sword  in  their  lives.     It  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
the  duel  should  be  fought  with  the  usual  weapons  in  the 
usual  way.     The  two   combatants   then   went   through 
a   three   months'  course   of  training,   before   they  had 
sufficiently  mastered  the  cuts  and  guards,  as  to  meet 
each  other  at  the  sword's  point  with  a  tolerable  amount 
of  safety  from  inadvertent  wounding.     The  sanguinary 
affair  came  off  at  last  with  the  usual  harmless  results. 
A  few  days  after,  my  young  friend  called  upon  me,  and 
gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  heroic  business.     With  an 
air  of  deep  dejection  he  informed  me  his  adversary  had 
received  an  honourable  gash  in  the  cheek,  whereas  he 
himself  had  been  wounded  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
a  place  where  the  scar  would  be  wholly  invisible.     He 
seemed  much  annoyed  at  his  ill  luck  in  this  respect. 
I  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  representing  that  he 
might  possibly  become  bald  hereafter,  when  his  valorous 
deeds  in  the  past  would  at  once  reveal  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  an  admiring  worid.    However,  he  still  contended 
the  fates  had  treated  him  with  exceptional  harshness, 
although    I    could    not    help    thinking    he  was   most 
fortunate  to  have  escaped  that  facial  disfigurement  for 
which  he  longed  so  earnestly. 

My  account  of  the  University  of  Beriin  would  be 
incomplete,  did  I  omit  to  mention  an  individual,  who, 
though  occupying  a  very  humble  position,  was  as  well 
known  in  academic  circles  as  the  most  illustrious  professor 
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ia  the  University.  Shokm  Bruhl,  or,  as  he  was  univers- 
ally called,  Sholem  nomine  Briilil,  dealer  in  old  clothes, 
did  not  certainly  possess  a  large  acquaintance  with  what 
the  schools  arc  pleased  to  called  wisdom,  but  had,  at  least, 
sufficient  intelligence  to  create  a  fortune  out  of  nothing, 
a  feat  which  many  more  learned  men  than  he  would  fain 
acconif liA  also,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  set  about  it. 
Briihl  was  no  common  dealer  in  old  clothes,  but  adopted 
a  very  clever  expedient  to  establish  a  reputation  among 
the  students,  whose  patronage  he  sought  to  monopolize. 
He  induced  one  of  them  to  draw  him  up  a  business  card 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  novelty  of  which  soon  spread 
his  fame  far  and  wide.     It  ran  as  follows  :— 

H.  ScHOLEM  nomine   Bruhl, 

vestimentorum  mercator, 

qui  nunc  domicilium  suum  habet 

85.     Oranienburger-Str.     85. 

commendat  se  vendiluris 

VETUSTA  VESTIMENTA 

cujusvis  generis, 

librosque  varii  argumenti,  aurum  atque  argentum,  quae 

res  ab  eo  summo  pretio  emuntur.    Literis  publica 

via  mittendis  citatus  {Siadtpst)  statim  adveniet 

For  many  years  Sholem  nomine  Briihl  carried  on  a 
flourishing  business  in  tlie  old-clothes  line,  and  left  a  very 
respectable  fortune  bcWnd  Mni  when  he  died,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  lengthy  paragraph  in  the  daily  papers 
recording  his  virtues,  such  as  they  were.  Briihl  and 
I  met  on  one  occasion  over  a  heap  of  old  clothes, 
when  1  had  every  reason  to  be  impressed  with  his 
business  capacity  and  energy.     He  seemed  instinctively 
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to  divine  the  fact  that  the  one  desire  of  my  heart  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  lumber,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  me  what  I  got  for  them, 
whatever  I  might  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Feeling  him- 
self, no  doubt,  master  of  the  situation,  he  offered  me  a 
ridiculously  small  sum  for  the  lot ;  and,  although  I  felt 
that  the  honour  of  my  country  was  to  some  extent  at 
stake,  and  required  me  to  make  a  good  bargain  with  him, 
I  found  him  inflexible  as  a  rock,  and  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  his  terms,  inadequate  though  they  were. 

A  student  acquaintance  of  mine  used  to  boast  that  he 

had  outwitted  Sholem  on  one  occasion,  a  feat  previously 

unheard    of    in   the    annals    of    the    University.      He 

possessed  a  great-coat  which,  though  almost  new,  had 

been  cruelly  bitten  by  moths  in  the  back,  which  little 

insects  I  can  testify,  from  sad  experience,  arc  far  more 

destructive  in  Prussia  than  they  arc  in  England.     Inking 

the   tell-tale  lining  under   each   puncture,  the  student 

summoned  Briihl  one  evening  to  his  apartments  and 

offered  him  the  coat  for  sale,  alleging  that  he  wished  to 

dispose  of  it  on  account  of  its  being  a  bad  fit.     Our  hero 

carefully  examined  the  elbows,  cuffs,  and  collar  by  the 

purposely  dim  candle-light,  and  finding  no  trace  of  wear 

and  tear  in  these  vulnerable  parts,  credited  the  student's 

story,  and  gave  a  fair  price  for  the  article.     The  next 

morning  Briihl  discovered  his  sad  oversight,  and,  returning 

to  the  student,  demanded  his  money  back  again  with 

much  virtuous  indignation.     But  the  latter  declared  that 

a  bargain  was  a  bargain,  even  though  it  might  not  turn 

out  so  profitable  a  one  to  one  of  the  parties  as  he  had  at 

first  anticipated.    Briihl  protested,  swore,  and  threatened  ; 

but   made   no  impression   whatever  on  his   inexorable 
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antagonist.  He  then  changed  his  tactics,  and  pleaded 
poverty,  which  course  of  procedure,  however,  only  raised 
a  laugh  at  his  expense,  as  Briihl  was  well  known  to 
possess  ample  means. 

Many  curious  stories  are  told  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  the  Israelitish  dealers  in  old  clothes.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  wise  policy  to  leave  a  worthless  old  purse  with  a  few 
copper  coins  in  it  in  the  pocket  of  any  effete  coat  or  other 
garment.  The  honest  chapman,  becoming  aware  of  its 
presence,  and  anticipating  a  valuable  treasure-trove,  has 
been  known  to  fall  into  the  trap,  and  greedily  purchase 
the  article  at  its  full  market-value.  Old  hats — meaning 
thereby  the  low-crowned  felt  hats,  which  arc  more  in 
vogue  at  Berlin  than  tall  silk  ones — are  disposed  of  by 
the  Jewish  merchants  in  a  very  curious  fashion.  A 
number  of  them,  including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
specimens,  are  put  all  together  into  a  large  sack.  A 
dozen  or  more  speculative  buyers  then  pay  threepence  or 
fourpence  each  for  the  privilege  of  thrusting  their  hands 
into  the  sack,  and  drawing  out  a  hat  at  a  venture. 
Sometimes  the  lucky  speculator  carries  off  in  triumph  a 
hat  worth  half-a-crown  ;  at  other  times  he  draws  a  blank, 
in  the  shape  of  a  hat  in  such  a  sorry  state  of  repair  as  to 
be  fit  for  little  else  than  the  iruttcr. 
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Ik  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  it 
must  be  taken  as  an  established  fact  that  there  is 'no 
attractive  scenery  in  the  country  round  about  Berlin. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  [,-eneral  opinion  of  those  that  have 
visited  the  IVussian  metropolis,  even  in  cases  where  the 
traveller's  sojourn  in  the  i)lace  may  have  extended  to 
weeks   or   months.      I    suspect,   however,   that   a  -ood 
many  of  the  counsellors  possess  a  very  limited  acquain- 
tance with  the  district  they  are  so  prone  to  condemn. 
Few  travellers  have  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal,  and 
still  fewer  the  requisite  inclination  to  explore  a  region, 
in   which   they   have  every  reason  to  believe  there  is 
nothing  worth   seeing  in  the  shape  of  scenery.      The 
special  beauties  of  the  Brandenburg  landscape  do  not 
reveal  themselves  to  the  tourist's  eye  at  every  stage 
in  the  journey,  but  must  be  sought  out  by  those  that 
would  appraise  them  at  their  true  value.     It  is  a  very 
erroneous  idea  to  suppose  there  are  no  breaks  in  the 
sandy   sterile    plain    which    is    all    that   the   ordinary 
traveller  sees  of  the  environs  of  Berlin,  as  he  traverses 
the  country  on  one  or  other  of  the  great  trunk  lines  that 
have  their  termini  in  tlie  city.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  a  number  of  charming  oases  scattered  about  in 
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almost  every  direction,  some  of  them  presenting  scenic 
beauties  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  far 
more    famous    localities,    and    it    has  always    been    a 
profound  mystery  to  nae  why  this  land  of  forest,  lake, 
and  river  should  be  so  depreciated  m  ll  is,    Ai  regards 
myself  I  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  wandering 
about  those  mighty  woods,  or  sailing  across  the  surface 
of  those  majestic  sheets  of  water.     If  the  scenery  is 
not    alpiic   la   character,    it   has,  at    least,    its    owh 
peculiar  charms  and  natural  graces.    Surely  the  traveller 
must   admit   Berlin  has  some  reason   to  be   proud   of 
its  Thiergarten   Park  or  Wood,  extending   from   the 
very  gates  of  the  city  right  airay  to  the  vast  Grunewald 
Forest,   where  almost  any   number  of  citizens  could 
disport  themselves  without  inconveniencing  each  other. 
What  idyllic  solitude  and  sweet  repose  we  find  in  that 
cool  umbrageous  wood  !     In  a  few  minutes  the  jaded 
inhabitant  of  the  town  seems  to  be  miles  away  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  tie  liig  citjr.    The  greenwood  all 
around  him,  and   heaven's  blue   sky  above,  he  hears 
no  sound  tut  the  cooing  of  the  ring-dove,  sees  no  living 
thing    but   tie   nimble    squirrel  or  the  quick-darting 
kingfisher.    It  was  well  for  the  citizens  of  Berlin  that  I 
was  not  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  them  for  good,  for  had  it  been  so,  I  should 
have  assuredly  carried  off  their  Thiergarten  Park  and 
Grunewald  Forest  with  me  to  my  island  home  across 

the  main. 

There  are  so  many  popular  resorts  of  a  more  or  less 
attractive  character  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  that  it 
would  occupy  far  too  much  time,  and  trespass  too  much 
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on  the  kindness  of  my  readers,  if  I  proceeded  to  describe 
tieni  all  seriatim.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  offering  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  more  important 
of  them,  reserving  for  more  exhaustive  consideration 
only  two  districts,  viz.,  the  Spreewald  and  the  Spreeland, 
the  peculiar  features  of  which  seem  to  require  a  more 
minute  and  careful  study. 


Tegel. 

Tegcl,  a  village  and  summer-resort,  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  Berlin,  though  unconnected  by  rail  with 
the  city  at  the  period  of  my  residence  there,  attracted  a 
large  number  of  visitors  in  virtue  of  its  charming 
situation  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tegel  and  its  highly 
interesting  associations.  It  may  be  reached  by  carriage, 
or  by  taking  the  train  to  Spandau,  and  going  on  from 
there  by  tie  Havel  steamer  across  the  beautiful  Tegel- 
Sec.  This,  though  a  somewhat  more  circuitous  route 
than  the  other,  has  many  advantages  in  the  way  of 
scenery.  There  are,  indeed,  few  more  charming  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berlin  than  this  large  and  handsome 
sheet  of  water,  which  is,  in  reality,  an  off'shoot  of  the 
Havel,  a  kind  of  landlocked  bay,  as  it  were,  surrounded 
by  lofty  wooded  banks,  and  with  several  largish  islands 
at  its  mouth.  Tegel  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
world  of  science  as  having  been  the  country  seat  of 
the  Humboldts.  They  possessed  a  pretty  little  bijou 
schloss  or  chateau  here  in  the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque 
park,  commanding  here  and  there  most  romantic  views 
of  the  broad  lake  below  stretching  far  away  to  the  south. 
The  schloss,  though  no  longer  the   residence  of  any 
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fncmlier  of  the  Hiimbolcit  family,  being  occupied  only 
by  a  caretaker,  still  contains  a  number  of  works  of  art, 
chiefly  presents  to  the  Humboldts  from  royal  and  other 
disti„;\shed  pen«>ns.  The  b«>then.  William  and 
Alexander,  with  other  members  of  the  family,  arc  buried 
in  tlie  park,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
both  the  schloss  mi  the  burial-ground  arc  objects  of 
peculiar  interest  and  veneration  to  all  the  good  people  of 

Berlin. 

In  the  year  1869,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt's  birth  was  celebrated  at 
Berlin  with  an  enthusiasm  f^ir  exceeding  anything 
of  the  kind  I  had  witnessed  in  my  own  country 
on  similar  occasions.  Although  it  was  quite  certain 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  lower  orders  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Humboldt's  writings,  everybody  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest  seemed  bent  on  doing  honour 
to  the  memory  of  tlie  illustrious  savant.  I  heard  people 
discussing  the  merits  of  Humboldt  at  cottage-doors,  to 
whom  I  should  have  thought  Ms  ¥wy  name  must  have 
been  an  enigma.  In  fact,  from  morning  till  night  the 
name  of  Humboldt  was  on  everybody's  lips;  and  although 
1  could  not  help  suspecting  a  good  many  of  the  speakers 
knew  very  little  about  Humboldt  or  his  works,  the 
homage  which  they  paid  to  genius  was,  certainly, 
commendable. 

After  sunset,  a  vast  procession  of  students,  with  lighted 
torches,  marched  from  the  University  to  the  house  in 
Oranienburgcrstrasac  wicre  illcMinder  von  Humboldt 
lived  and  died.  A  nephew  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  his  brother  William,  and  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  family,  was  still  living  in  this  house  at  the  period 
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in  question;  though  it  was  a  strange,  vegetable  sort 
of  existence  he  led,  this  last  inheritor  of  an  illustrious 
name.  He  was  not  palsied  with  age,  or  wasted  by 
disease  ;  nor  had  the  light  of  reason  left  him  ;  and,  yet, 
lie  lay  there  motionless  in  bed  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  without  ever  troubling  himself  to  get  up 
and  do  hii  appointed  work  in  life  like  other  men  with 
meaner  names  than  his.  I  was  present  when  the 
torchlight  procession  halted  in  front  of  the  monomaniac's 
house,  and  gave  a  lusty  cheer  in  honour  of  his  renowned 
uncle ;  but  the  last  of  the  Humboldts  declined  to  show 
himself  at  the  window.  Of  make  any  response  to  the 
enthusiastic  greeting,  as  it  was  thought  he  might  have 
done  in  spite  of  his  sluggish  proclivities.  At  last  the 
students  got  tired  of  cheering,  and  left  the  ingrate  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  repose  which  was  all  he  seemed  to 
care  for  in  this  world.  Not  long  after  his  useless 
vegetable  existence  came  to  an  end,  and  men  said  that  a 
fool  had  passed  away. 

I  once  all  but  secured  Alexander  von  Humboldt's 
favourite  inkstand  for  myself  at  a  sale  of  his  effects 
in  Berlin.  I  very  much  regretted  aftenvards  letting 
it  slip  through  my  fingers,  as  who  can  tell  what  glorious 
results  might  not  have  followed  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
treasure.  With  Humboldt  in  imagination  ever  at  my 
side,  and  his  shade  perhaps  flitting  round  my  candle 
in  the  witching  hours,  what  brilliant  ideas  might  not 
have  started  up  in  my  brain  under  that  stimulating 
influence !  Instead  of  writing  books  which  nobody 
reads  except  myself,  and  which  the  malignant  critics 
pronounce  incomprehensible  trash,  I  might  have  .  .  . 
but  what  is  the  good   of  vain   regrets.^     Humboldt's 
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inkstand  passed  Into  other  hands  than  mine,  and  the 
bright  vision  of  inheriting  a  tiny  portion  of  his  literary 
fame  can  return  no  more. 


PiCHELSBERG    AND    PiCHELSWERDER. 

I   have    already   remarked   that    the    voyage  from 
Spandaii   to  Tegel  introduces  us  to  a  very  charming 
bit  of  river  or  lake  scenery,  such  as  the   most   blasi 
traveller  cMd   iMit  do    otherwise   than    admire.     If; 
however,  the  tourist  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
viz.,   from   Spandau   to   Potsdam,   he   will   derive   still 
farther  satisiactiott  ■fifom  tie  landscape.    The  Havel  is  a 
noble  river  between  these  two  points,  and  constitutes  a 
pleasing  spectacle  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  more  famoiis  beauties  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube.     Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  Spandau  is 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  Berlin,  so  that, 
anless  I  am  very  greatly  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the 
'Havel,  wC'  cifl  to  longer,  with  justice,  denounce  the 
environs  of  Berlin  as  a  dreary  wilderness  of  sand.    The 
river  Is  very  broad  here,  almost  lake-like  in  fact,  the 
distance   f»m  Acre   to  shore  being  not  much  less 
than  half  a  mile  on  an  average,  and  even  exceeding 
a  mile  in  some  places.    Both  banks  are  wooded,  whilst 
that  on  the  left  hand  slopes  ■  ttpwarf  to  a  consldefablc 
elevation,  and   constitutes  the  western   border  rf  the 
extensive  Grunewald  Forest     This  famous  forest  skirts 
the  .Havel  all  the  way  from  Spandau  to  Potsdam,  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and  greatly  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.    One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  Havel  are  two  laige  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
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stream;  one,  near  Spandau,  called  Pichelswerder ;  the 
other,  the  famous  Pfaueninsel,  not  far  from  Potsdam. 
Pichelswerder,  which  is  more  of  a  peninsula  than  an 
island,  is  deservedly  a  very  popular  resort.  Two  great 
points  in  its  favour  are,  that  it  is  easily  accessible  from 
Berlin,  and  that  the  walk  or  drive  to  it  is  in  itself  an 
interesting  excursion.  Most  people  who  purpose  paying 
a  visit  to  Pichelswerder  get  on  the  top  of  the  tramcar  at 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  and  ride  through  the  Thiergartcn 
as  far  as  Charlottenburg  or  West-End,  where  they 
dismount,  and  walk  through  a  part  of  the  Grunewald 
Forest  to  Pichelsberg,  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Havel 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Pichelswerder.  The  shores 
of  Pichelswerder  are  steep  and  lofty,  and  the  surface  of 
the  island  is  undulating  and  wooded.  Three  restaurants, 
with  beer-gardens  attached  to  them,  supply  the  wants  of 
the  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  do  a  very  flourishing 
business  indeed  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays.  On  a 
fine  summer's  day  Pichelswerder  commands  enchanting 
views  of  the  broad  Havel,  and  the  dark  Grunewald 
Forest  on  the  opposite  heights.  The  large  ferry-boats, 
full  of  merry  lads  and  lasses,  incessantly  passing  to  and 
fro  across  the  glistening  water,  impart  a  very  lively 
aspect  to  the  scene,  which  is  one  not  easily  forgotten. 
Speaking  from  no  slight  experience,  I  can  say  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  get  tired  of  Pichelsberg  and 
Pichelswerder. 

But  the  place  has  its  romantic  associations  as  well, 
which  enhance,  no  doubt,  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and 
deserve,  therefore,  some  consideration  at  our  hands. 
Lying  parallel  to  Pichelswerder,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the   island   to   Pichelsberg,  is  another  oblong 
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promontory  or  peninsula  jutting  out   into  the   Havel, 
called  the  Sack,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 
The  Sick  was  once  as  Mlly  and  picturesque  as  its 
twin-brother    Pichelswerder,   but   is    now  as    flat  and 
uninteresting  as   Holland   itself,  the  soil   having  been 
all  gradually  carted  away  to  complete  the  ramparts 
or  earth-works  around   Spandau,  ramparts  which   arc 
MOW  practically  useless,  as  Spandau  is  no  longer  a  place 
of  any  strategical  importance.     It  might  be  a  different 
affair,  certainly,  if  the  Gallic  cry  d  Berlin  should  ever 
produce  more  material  results  than  it  did  in  1870;  but 
that  is  hardly  probable,  so  long  as  the  HohenzoUcrns 
govern  Germany.    On  the  opposite  or  Grunewald  side 
of  the  river,  but  somewhat  lower  down  the  stream,  is  a 
third  peninsula  called  the  Schildhorn   (Cape   Shield), 
jutting  out  in  a  northerly  direction  into  the  Havel,  and 
tending,  therefore,  to  meet  the  Sack,  which  runs  in  the 
reverse  direction,  or  due  south.     The  points  of  the 
two  promontories  do  not  coalesce,  however,  but  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval 
measuring   not   less  than  half  a  mile.     The   original 
inhabitants  of  tils  district,  or  rather   of   the  whole 
country  hereabouts,  were  Wends,  a  race  of  people  allied 
to  the  Poles  and  Slaves,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
tide  of  German  invasion  ■for'  many  years,  until  at  last 
Albert    the    Bear,    irst    Margrave    of   Brandenburg, 
stamped    out    their    independence,    and    made    them 
subject  tO'  German  wle.    In  the  year  1157,  when  the 
struggle  between  Wend  and  Teuton  was  at  its  height, 
Jazzo,  a  famous  Wendish  prince,  resident  at  Kopenick 
on  tic  Spree  near  Berlin,  sustained  a  series  of  defeats 
all  the  way  from  Brandenburg  to  Pichelsdorf,  a  village 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Havel,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Sack.  Here  Albert  the  Bear  put  his  Wendish  rival 
so  completely  /lors  dc  combat^  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  fly  for  his  life  from  tie  field  of  battle.  Hotly 
pursued  by  his  remorseless  foes,  and  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  country,  the  prince  sped 
along  the  Sack,  little  suspecting  it  was  a  mere  cul-de-sac 
ending  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake-like  river. 
At  last  he  heard  derisive  shouts  of  triumph  behind  him, 
and  the  next  moment  beheld  to  his  horror  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Havel  stretching  out  before  him,  and 
barring  his  progress  in  every  direction  but  that  by 
which  he  had  reached  the  spot.  He  had  but  a  moment 
to  reflect  what  course  of  action  he  had  best  pursue, 
as  the  enemy  was  close  at  his  heels.  To  halt  and 
surrender  was  tantamount  to  certain  death,  to  advance 
into  those  limpid  waves  seemed  fraught  with  almost 
equal  peril.  Prince  Jazzo,  like  a  true  medieval  hero, 
took  the  bolder  course;  and,  first  registering  a  vow 
to  become  a  Christian,  if  the  God  of  the  Christians 
spared  his  life,  i)lunged  fearlessly  into  the  water.  His 
gallant  steed  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  bearing 
him  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Schildhorn, 
where  he  landed  and  hung  up  his  shield  on  an  oak,  as  a 
token  of  his  marvellous  preservation.  A  widish  stretch 
of  water,  certainly,  for  a  horse  to  swim  across  without 
touching  ground,  especially  with  a  knight  in  full  armour 
sitting  on  its  back ;  but  then,  it  was  the  middle  ages, 
when  men  and  horses,  too,  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  a 
more  adventurous  mould  than  they  are  in  our  degen- 
erate age,  and  to  have  possessed  an  almost  supernatural 
strength  in  cases  of  great  emergency.     In  spite  of  the 
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unbelieving   critics,   who   are  always  exercising    their 
frivolity  at  the  expense  of  these  interesting  old  stories, 
I  shall   hold  persistently  to   the   opinion   that   Prince 
Jazzo  did  actoally  swim  across  that  watery  interval  and 
hang  up  his  shield   on  the  aforesaid   oak,    Frederick 
William  IV.,  who  was  a  lover  of  art  and  legendary  lore, 
erected  a  roiiic  monument  on  the  spot  where  Jazzo 
is  supposed  to  have  hung  up  his  shield  after  his  escape. 
It  is  rather  a  grotesque  affair,  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  a  climbing-pole  or  post  in  a  bear-pit ;  and  on  a 
public  holiday,  sundry  young  bears  of  the  genus  Iwmo 
may  often  be  seen  working  off  their  superfluous  energy 
by  clambering  up  its  uneven  surfLicc.    It  bears  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  an  oak,  the  branches  of  which  have 
all  been  cut  off  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  trunk. 

The  Grunewald. 

The  Grunewald,  which  skirts  the  Havel  on  Its  western 
border,  is  tie  Epping  Forest  of  Berlin,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  British  wood.  There  are 
two  or  three  pretty  lakes  in  its  interior,  which  are  well 
worth  seeing ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  a  magnificent 
bay,  an  offshoot  of  the  river  Havel,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  its  western  border.  This  bay  or  lake  is 
called  the  Wann-See,  and  is  upon  the  whole  the  most 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Berlin.  The  Grunewald,  like  all  the  other  royal  forests, 
is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  parallel  paths,  some 
running  in  the  longitudinal,  others  in  the  transverse 
direction.  The  longitudinal  paths  are  designated  on 
the  map,  and  in  the  forest  itself,  by  the  capital  letters 
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A,  B,  C,  &c.  The  transverse  paths,  on  the  contrary, 
are  named  after  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a,  b,  c,  &c.  Where  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  path 
intersect  each  other,  a  little  wooden  post  at  the  point  of 
intersection  denotes  their  respective  letters.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  lose  one's  way  in  one  of  these  forests, 
which  would  be  a  serious  matter  in  some  cases  where 
they  are  several  miles  in  eaCtent.  Each  path  leads  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  if  we 
happen  to  know  beforehand  that  the  longitudinal  path 
E  impinges  on  the  Wann-See  at  its  southern  extremity, 
or  that  the  transverse  path  n  impinges  on  the  Schild- 
horn  at  its  western  extremity,  we  can  find  our  way  with 
unerring  certainty  to  either  of  those  places  from  any 
part  of  the  forest  without  a  map  or  compass,  or  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  its  topography. 

Sometimes  a  ghastly  spectacle  meets  the  eye  of  the 
pedestrian  in  the  interior  of  the  Grunewald,  possibly  a 
man  hanging  by  his  neck  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
lying  at  the  foot  of  it  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart  or  brain. 
It  is  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so  lonely  withal,  that  it 
is  hardly  prudent  to  wander  about  it  alone  unarmed. 

The  Wann-See. 

The  Wann-See  and  the  adjoining  Pfaueninscl  (Pea- 
cock Island)  are  generally  considered  the  glory  of  the 
Havel,  and  were  in  former  days  the  great  goal  of  all 
those  who  threaded  the  labyrinthine  meshes  of  the 
Grunewald.  At  that  time  there  were  but  two  ways 
of  reaching  the  Wann-See,  neither  of  which  was 
particularly   convenient.     The   excursionist  had   either 
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to  traverse  the  Grunewald  on  foot ;  or  proceed  by  train 
to  Spandau,  and  take  tlie  Havel  steamer  from  there 
to  Potsdam.  As,  however,  these  steamers  ran  rather 
irregularly,  and  could  accommodate  only  a  limited 
number  of  passengers,  while  the  walk  through  the 
Grunewald  to  the  Wann-Sec  and  back  was  a  very 
fatiguing  one,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Wanii-See  was  never  ovemiii  with  visitors,  and  had  an 
air  of  peaceful  seclusion  about  it  that  was  very  grateful 
to  the  feelings  of  the  habitiu^  of  towns.  After  a  time 
tic  Berlin,  Potsdam  and  Magdeburg  Railway  Company 
constructed  a  branch  line  to  the  Wann-See,  which 
henceforth  lost  its  idyllic  solitude,  when  the  'Arrys  of 
Bcrliii  swooped  down  upon  it  by  thousands,  and  made 
the  woods  re-echo  with  their  discordant  shouts.  When 
I  first  visited  the  spot  after  the  momentous  change  had 
set  In,  1  could  not  help  feeling  a  pang  of  regret. 
Happily  such  emotions  are  only  temporary  in  their 
nature:  as  time  rolls  on,  wc  get  reconciled  to  the 
change,  and  are  no  longer  afflicted  by  the  memory 
of  the  past  The  multitude  that  seemed  to  ruin  the 
Wann-See,  had  wrought  no  such  deleterious  influence  at 
Pichelswerder,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  latter  place  in  its  original  solitude,  but  only  as 
a  popular  resort. 

The  Pfaueninsel. 

The  Pfaueninsel  is  flatter  and  less  elevated  than 
Pichelswerder,  and,  apart  from  its  picturesque  surround- 
ings, its  attractive  features  are  due  to  art  rather  than 
nature.  It  was  the  favourite  summer  resort  of  the 
Emperor's  father,  Frederick  William  III.,  and  presents, 
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therefore,  to  the  eye  many  of  the  pleasing  accessories  of 
a  royal  residence  in  the  shape  of  prettily  laid-out 
gardens  and  conservatories.  The  King  kept  a  small 
collection  of  wild  animals  here,  whicli  were  subsequently 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  collection  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Potsdam. 

It  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  describe  Potsdam  in 
detail,  a  subject  that  has  already  been  worn  thread-bare 
by  the  numerous  guide-books  that  are  in  circulation. 
Travellers  seldom  enjoy  Potsdam  as  they  might  enjoy 
it,  if  they  were  not  generally  in   such   red-hot  haste 
to  sec  the  whole  place  in  one  day,  which  means  fatigue 
instead  of  relaxation  and  pleasure.     There  can  hardly 
be   more   wearisome  work  than   hurrying   in  a  droski 
from  palace  to  palace,  and  surveying  their  monotonous 
contents.      Ex  uno  discc  omnes  may  be  said  of  these 
royal  abodes,  just  as  truthfully  as  it  was  said  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  by  /Eneas.     They  bear  such  a  general 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  all  their  parts,  that  they 
soon  pall  upon  the  appetite,  and  cease  to  stimulate  our 
interest.     Rather  let  the  traveller  stroll  about  on  foot, 
in  a  leisurely  kind  of  way,  just  where  the  spirit  moveth 
him   to  go,   and    if   away  from   the   beaten   track   of 
ordinary  tourists,  so  much  the  better.    There  are  endless 
pretty  walks  all  about  the  environs  of  Potsdam,  along 
the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  elsewhere,  which  it  will 
take  him  some  days  to  exhaust.     There   are   curious 
legends  in  connection  with  some  of  these  lakes,  which 
add  greatly  to  their  interest.    The  rather  melancholy- 
looking  lake,  called  the  lieiliger-See  (Holy  Lake),  in. 
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front  of  the  Marble  Palace,  is  said  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  submerged  village.  It  is  alleged  that  certain 
privileged  persons,  with  unusually  sharp  ears,  and  of 
course  a  powerful  imagination,  can  still  hear  on  Sabbath 
mornings  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  beneath  the 
waves,  and  see  the  villagers  swimming  to  and  fro  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  A  sad  case  of  suicide  occurred  at 
tie  Holy  Lake  one  bright  summer-day  during  the 
period  of  my  resideiice  at  Berlin.  The  wife  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  had  her  earthly  sorrows  as  well  as 
meaner  mortals,  and,  when  they  became  too  heavy  for 
her  to  bear,  the  poor  lady  walked  into  this  romantic 
lake  and  found  there  a  haven  of  rest.  The  traveller 
should  on  no  account  neglect  to  ascend  the  Belvedere,  or 
tower,  on  tie  top  of  the  Pfingstberg  Hill  near  the 
Marble  Palace,  as  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  from  the  summit  is  very  imposing.  It  is  un- 
questionably  the  most  charming  and  extensive  panorama 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  nine  people  out  of  ten 
who  visit  Potsdam  are  unaware  of  its  existence. 

The  palaces  at  Potsdam  will  ever  be  associated  in  my 
mind  with  an  old  English  friend,  who  once  came  to 
Berlin  with  his  wife,  and  whom  I  accompanied  one 
Sunday  on  a  visit  to  Potsdam.  Although  only  a  retired 
tradesman,  there  was  an  air  of  respectability,  or  I  might 
even  say  dignity,  about  him  that  made  a  very  evident 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  official  guide  who  took 
us  round  one  of  the  palaces  with  a  crowd  of  other 
persons.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  intelligent 
functionary  considered  him  a  person  of  much  greater 
importance  than  was  actually  the  case,  and,  therefore. 
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looked  forward  pretty  confidently  to  munificent  results 
at  the  close  of  his  labours.  As  my  old  friend  was  not 
entirely  master  of  the  language,  although  he  fondly 
thought  himself  so,  whilst  his  wife  did  not  know  a 
syllable  of  it,  I  had  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  was  rather 
disconcerted  at  our  worthy  guide's  addressing  his 
remarks  almost  exclusively  to  us,  as  if  there  were  no 
other  persons  in  the  apartment.  I  felt  sure  from  his 
studied  attentions  that  he  expected  my  lord  would 
give  him  a  handsome  doiiceury  perhaps  a  sovereign,  for 
his  extreme  civility.  Although  my  friend  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  and  charitable  man,  I  had  considerable 
doubts  in  my  mind  whether  he  would  think  it  necessary 
to  reward  the  official  with  a  irinkgeld  much  in  excess  of 
the  regular  charge,  viz.,  threepence  a  head.  I  was, 
therefore,  rather  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  our  guide's 
"great  expectations,"  and  could  not  help  picturing  to 
myself  the  long  face  he  would  pull,  when  the  supposed 
British  peer  and  millionaire  graciously  deposited  a  small 
silver  memento  in  his  palm  instead  of  that  other  golden 
treasure.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  look  at  his  reproachful 
visage,  when  my  friend  was  settling  accounts  with  him, 
although  I  did  not  feel  myself  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  error  of  judgment  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Potsdam  abounds  in  misnomers,  one  or  two  of  which 
I  cannot  help  mentioning.  The  Marble  Palace  is  not 
by  any  means  the  magnificent  pile  its  name  would 
suggest,  but  a  plain  red-brick  building,  without  a  vestige 
of  marble  about  its  exterior.  The  New.  Palace,  where 
the  Crown  Prince  lives  in  summer,  merited  the  appel- 
lation at  one  time,  of  course ;  but  as  the  last  stone  was , 
laid  a  hundred   and  twenty  years  ago,  the  bloom  of 
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youth  bas  certainly  passed  away.    The  ruin  on  the 
Ruinenberg  is  not  a  ruin  at  all,  bet  merely  a  spurious 
imitation  of  antiquity.    All  these  misnomers,  however, 
are  outdone  by  the  Elysium,  a  restaurant  and  beer- 
garden  near  the  Pfingstberg.    I  liavc  still  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  the  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment  I 
experieiiced  on   paying    my   first  and    only    visit   to 
the  Elysium.    I  had  been  a  long  round,  and  was  very 
hungry  and  thirsty,  as  travellers   usually  are   after  a 
tramp    of   several    miles.      The    name    of   the    place 
suggested    pleasant    ideas,  whilst    Riesel    spoke  very 
favourably  of  it  in  his  guide-book,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  my  hopes  ran  rather  high  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  Elysium,  and  turned  into  it  to  refresh  the  inner 
man.    Great,  indeed,  was  my  surprise  and  chagrin  to 
find  it  only  a  third  or  fourth-rate  establishment,  without 
any  cxsthelic  attractions  whatever  in  the  way  of  scenery, 
whilst  the  eatables  and  drinkables  were  so  coarse  and 
unpalatable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  down 
even  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  good  appetite. 

Werder. 

Werder,  a  large  island  in  the  Havel,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Potsdam,  is  a  spot  well  wortli  visiting  in  the 
early  spring  months,  although  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  the  iccncty  is  tic  very  reverse  of  attractive. 
Werder  and  the  circumjacent  country  is,  in  fact,  a  forest 
of  cherry-trees,  which,  when  in  bloom,  present  a  very 
singular  and  beautiful  spectacle,  to  tlie  eye.  If  we 
ascend  one  of  the  small  knolls,  several  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  district,  and  glance  around,  we  see  nature  in 
bridal  robes,  as  it  were,  on  every  side  of  us.    So  remark- 


able is  the  sight,  that  excursion  trains  run  to  Werder 
during  the  blossoming  season,  whereas  at  other  times  the 
place  receives  a  very  scanty  modicum  of  visitors.  Later 
on,  in  autumn,  the  luscious  pendent  fruit  has  also  potent 
charms  for  not  a  hw  travellers,  although  it  is  rather 
tantalizing  to  learn  that  cherries  ripe  are  not  sold  to 
retail  customers  in  this  land  of  Goshen.  As  a  rule  they 
are  all  despatched  to  Berlin,  and  bought  there  by 
wholesale  purchasers.  However,  as  cherries  may 
generally  be  had  on  gratis  principles  in  Werder  by 
simply  asking  for  them,  the  hardship  is  more  apparent 
than  real. 

The  aspect  of  that  Werder  soil  filled  me  with  some 
astonishment,  reminding  me,  as  it  did,  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  Where  the  roots 
obtain  their  nutrient  juices,  it  would  puzzle  even  a 
Liebig  to  explain,  though  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  Werder  cherries  are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
their  quantity  prodigious.  To  devour  all  of  them  would 
be  too  big  an  undertaking  even  for  Berlin  with  its 
voracious  appetite.  It  is  truly  marvellous  what  crops 
hard-working  men  and  women  contrive  to  get  out  of 
this  Brandenburg  Sahara,  Streiisand-Biichse  des  heiligen 
romischen  Reichcs,^  as  it  is  sometimes  facetiously  called. 
Our  English  agriculturists  arc  supposed  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  the  matter  of  scientific  farming,  but  I 
suspect  some  of  them  would  stare  aghast,  were  they 
called  upon  to  cultivate  a  patch  of  this  sandy  plain,  such 
as  many  a  Prussian  peasant-farmer  turns  to  very  good 
account. 

*" Sand-box  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire."    Sand  is  still  generally 
employed  in  lieu  of  blotting-paper  throughout  Germany. 
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About  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Berlin,  there  is  a 
hilly,  wooded  district,  called  the   Mdrkischc  Schweitz 
(Brandenbui^  Siritaeriand),  which  many  consider  the 
pearl  of  this  northern  march.    Freienwalde  and  Buckow 
are  the  two  most  interesting  localities  in  the  Mdrkische 
SchmUs,  aitd  it  is  a  wfy  nice  question  indeed,  which  of 
the  two  is  entitled  to  carry  off  the  palm.    Freienwalde 
is  the  more  accessible  of  the  two,  so  that  for  one  person 
who  visits  Buckoir,  a  ioacn' or  more  visit  Freienwalde. 
There  is  much  better  accommodation,  too,  at  the  latter 
place  than  at  Buckow,  which  was  not  exactly  a  paradise, 
SO  fer  as  CMltttie  comforts  are  concerned,  when  I  resided 
in  Berlin,    On  the  other  hand,  Buckow  has  a  series 
of  charming  lakes,  whereas  Freienwalde  can  boast  of 
only  one  small  sheet  of  water,  and  that,  too,  nearly 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  valley  in  which  most  of  its 
villas  and  lodging-houses  are  located.    Freienwalde  is, 
m   reality,    a    small    watering-place   with    its    regular 
Gesundhrimnm  or  mineral  spring,  the  water  of  which, 
unfortunately,  is  no  longer  accounted  a  panacea  for 
all  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to.     The  Brunnen-Haus 
18  rather  an  imposing  edifice,  where  the  traveller  can  get 
an  excellent  dinner,  which  is  more  than  he  can  do  at 

Buckow. 

Freienwalde — meaning  thereby  the  watering-place, 
and  not  the  town-~is  situated  in  a  very  romantic  valley 
or  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  are  densely  wooded,  and 
innumerable  pretty  walks  abound  in  almost  every 
direction  round  about  it.  The  Baa-See,  Freienwalde's 
solitary  piece  of  water,  is  a  charming  little  lake  shut 


in  all  round  by  tall  trees,  which  give  it  an  air  of 
great  seclusion.  In  another  part  of  the  vicinity  huge 
mounds  of  alum-earth  are  to  be  seen,  the  imperishable 
mementoes  of  a  former  industry  pursued  here.  Although 
the  alum-works  have  been  abandoned  for  more  than 
a  century,  these  mounds  arc  as  bare  and  barren  of 
vegetation  as  if  they  had  only  just  been  thrown  up. 
Not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  weed  of  any  kind  has  taken 
root  on  their  inhospitable  surface.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  they  can  have  been  standing  there  a  hundred 
years,  such  a  vivid  contrast  do  they  still  present  to 
the  living  verdure  all  around  them. 

Buckow. 

Buckow  is  a  few  miles  further  from  Berlin  than 
Freienwalde,  and  is  reached  by  a  different  line  of 
railway.  Unfortunately  for  Buckow,  and  unfortunately 
for  Berlin,  the  nearest  station,  Dahmsdorf-Muncheberg, 
is  a  good  one-and-a-half  hour's  walk  from  the  pearl 
of  the  march  of  Brandenburg.  Nor  has  the  walk  itself 
anything  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of  scenery,  being 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  track  across  the  fields,  very 
puzzling  to  make  out  after  dark,  as  I  can  testify  from  sad 
experience,  having  once  had  to  spend  a  very  comfortless 
night  in  the  woods,  when  the  weather  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Buckow.  Even  the  bad  dinners  and  indifferent  beer 
and  coffee  I  got  there  did  not  altogether  estrange 
my  affections  from  the  place.  On  one  occasion  I 
even  aspired  to  buy  a  small  villa  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  lakes,  but  the  proprietor  was  so  exorbitant 
in  his  demands  that  I  gave  up  the  idea.     A  circuitous 
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path  has  been  constructed  round  the  entire  district,  with 
plateaus  or  small  open  spaces  on  the  crests  of  the  more 
important  hills,  from  which  charming  views  can  be 
obUined    of  tic  surrounding  country  and    Buckow's 

live  lakes. 

Lake  Schermiitzel,  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  comes 
into  view  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  circuitous 
walk,  and  appears  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  when  seen 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  from  one  of  the  adjoining 
heighta  A  short  branch  line  from  Dahmsdorf  to 
Buckow  would  make  the  fortuiie  of  the  latter  place,  and 
it  seems  incomprehensible  that  it  has  not  already  been 
constructed.  Though  Buckow  appears  under  a  cloud 
at  present,  her  day  will  assuredly  come  sooner  or  later, 
as  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  loveliest  spot  in  the 
march  of  Brandenburg  should  remain  permanently  out 
in  the  cold. 

Lake  Muggel. 

In  the  same  direction  as  Buckow,  but  much  nearer 
to  Berlin,  is  the  extensive  Miiggel-See,  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  picturesque,  however,  as  some  of  the  other  lakes  that 
have  already  come  under  our  notice,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  shores  being  flatter  and  less  wooded.  The 
Spree  traverses,  thia^  lake,  which  in  gusty  and  stormy 
weather  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  navigate.  Visitors  to 
Lake  Muggel  generally  quit  the  train  at  Fricdrichshagcn, 
a  village  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  from 
this  point  as  well  that  we  first  catch  sight  of  Mount 
Muggel,  the  loftiest  height  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin, 
which  springs  up  from  the  plain  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  lake.  My  first  view  of  the  Miiggelberg  took  place 
under  somewhat  comical  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  relating  to  my  readers.  The  local  guide-books 
most  in  request  at  Berlin  are  those  written  by  Carl  Ricscl, 
a  genial  schoolmaster  and  botanist,  living  in  the  me- 
tropolis. They  arc,  upon  the  whole,  very  useful  little 
works,  and  enable  the  traveller  to  explore  any  district  he 
pleases  without  losing  his  way  or  leaving  any  of  the  local 
lions  unnoticed.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  them  is,  that  Herr  Ricsel,  like  many  other 
home-birds,  whenever  he  comes  across  a  bit  of  scenery 
at  all  out  of  the  common,  is  apt  to  go  off  into  such 
extravagant  raptures,  that  his  readers  are  necessarily 
disappointed  when  they  see  the  plain  and  sober  reality 
before  them.  It  is,  certainly,  rather  aggravating,  too,  to 
find  the  gnarled  oak  or  hollow  elm,  a  few  paces  beyond 
which  we  turn  to  the  left  or  right  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion, so  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  Herr  Riesel  has  done  his  best  to 
direct  the  footsteps  of  his  wandering  fellow-citizens 
aright  through  the  intricate  forest-mazes  that  abound 
everywhere  about  Berlin,  though  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  chosen  more  stable  landmarks. 
But  the  race  of  man  has  ever  been  ungrateful  to  its 
benefactors,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  whenever  one  of  these  thankless  citizens 
loses  bis  way,  he  invariably  lays  the  fault  on  Riesel, 
and  condemns  him  as  a  deceiver  of  his  kind.  With 
Riesel,  then,  in  my  hand,  and  a  fellow-countryman  by . 
my  side,  I  found  myself  one  fine  spring  morning  on  that 
identical  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Muggel,  where, 
according  to  Riesel,  Mount  Muggel  should  have  first 
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come  into  view,  and  filled  our  souls  with  silent  rapture. 
But  is  vain  we  looked  for  the  cloud-capt  peak  and 
spectral  glaciers  which  had  always  been  associated  in 
our  minds  with  the  name  of  mountain.  Herr  Riesel's 
gespmsterhaft  aufthurmende  MUggelherg  (Mount  Miiggel 
towering  up  like  a  spectre)  seemed  to  have  mysteriously 
vanished  from  the  phun,  without  leaving  so  much  as 
a  mole-hill  behind  it  At  last  my  companion  noticed 
a  gentle  undulation  on  the  surface  of  the  country  across 
the  lake,  and  suggested  that  it  might  possibly  be  the 
Miiggelberg ;  and  the  Miiggelberg  it  actually  was  to 
our  no  small  surprise.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
we  were  rather  hard  upon  Riesel  during  the  half-hour 
that  succeeded  this  remarkable  geographical  discovery. 
We  felt  that  we  had  been  cruelly  deceived.  Herr  Riesel 
had  led  us  to  expect  a  scene  replete  with  alpine 
grandeur,  and  we  beheld  only  a  miserable  hillock 
before  us. 

The  Chalk  Hills  of  Rudersdorf. 

The  Rudersdorf  Chalk  Hills  is  another  district  a 
good  deal  eulogised  by  Riesel,  but  which  does  not,  in 
reality,  possess  any  very  powerful  attractions.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  have  thought  It  necessary  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  district,  had  I  not  visited  the  place  with 
a  rather  odd  companion,  whose  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  The 
gentleman  in  question  was  a  German,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  entertaining  pecuUar  notions  about  religion, 
politics,  morality,  and  almost  everything  else  in  fact 
Although  taking  rather  a  doleful  view  of  man's  destiny 
here  below  and  of  things  in  general,  he  was  not  by  any 


means  a  disagreeable  companion  on  an  expedition  of 
this  kind.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  best  of  health,  it  is 
true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  private  means, 
which  enabled  him  to  subsist  without  undergoing  that 
mental  and  physical  drudgery  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  mortals.  Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  the  train  at 
the  station  in  Berlin,  he  took  out  of  an  inner  pocket 
a  small  bottle  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  he 
informed  me  with  an  air  of  much  gravity  he  kept  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  which,  he  added  with  a  leer  of 
triumph,  would  destroy  life  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
He  did  not  say  what  the  particular  emergency  might  be 
he  had  in  view,  nor  did  I  press  him  to  tell  me,  as  I  felt, 
in  all  probability  he  had  no  very  clear  notions  on  the 
subject  himself.  Having  a  strong  conviction  on  my 
mind  that  he  was  a  very  unlikely  person  to  make  off 
with  himself  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  took  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and  sought  to  cool  his  suicidal 
ardour  on  homoeopathic  principles.  Happening  to  know 
something  about  poisons  and  their  action,  I  first  of  all 
threw  some  doubt  on  the  lightning  effect  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  ;  after  which,  I  gave  him  a  minute  account  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  each  of  the  more  important 
poisons,  including  a  detailed  description  of  the  post- 
mortem phenomena.  I  soon  found  he  was  getting 
uncomfortable  under  the  influence  of  my  scientific 
ardour,  for  I  had  really  a  natural  liking  for  the  subject, 
and  went  in  for  it  con  amove.  At  last,  just  as  I  was 
summing  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  particular  poison 
from  a  suicidal  point  of  view,  he  himself  suggested  our 
taking  up  a  more  cheerful  subject,  to  which  I  readily 
assented. 
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We  quitted  the  train  at  a  place  called  Erkner,  and 
after  a  short  walk  found  ourselves  on  the  shore  of  an 
oblonjT  lake  iBing  up  a  Hud  of  chasm  or  cleft  ill  the 
ground.  The  Chalk  Hills  were  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  lake,  and  a  ferry-boat  with  a  small  boy  in  it 
iinincdiately  came  across  to  row  us  over.  It  is  needful 
to  remark  here  that  the  passage  across  is  not  entirely 
free  from  danger  in  very  stormy  and  blustering  weather, 
tiere  being  one  or  two  cases  on  record  in  which  lives 
have  actually  been  lost  in  making  the  attempt.  On  the 
day  in  question,  however,  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene, 
and  tie  surface  of  the  water  as  smooth  as  that  of  any 
duck-pond.  My  companion  glanced  suspiciously  at  the 
lake,  and  exclaimed  apprehensively :  "  It  looks  awfully 
deep/*  I  assented,  observing  that  the  conformation  of 
the  ground  and  the  blackness  of  the  water,  certainly, 
seemed  to  favour  that  view.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  step 
into  the  boat,  he  said:  "You  surely  would  not  trust 
yourself  io  that  cockle-shell,  with  a  mere  child  like 
that.^"  I  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  others  crossed 
IS  safety  in  this  same  cockle-shell,  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  our  fate  would  be  different  from 
theirs.  I  expressed  my  surprise,  too,  a  man  of  his 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  should  hesitate  a  moment  in  such 
a  situation.  Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  offered  him 
of  quitting  the  world  in  a  highly  respectable  fashion, 
and  he  persisted  in  letting  it  go  by.  Such  inconsistency 
of  character  was,  I  thought,  most  reprehensible.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  persuade  him  to  embark  with  mc,  and 
as  I  was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  Chalk  Hills  to 
go  alime,  we  both  of  us  turned  back  again  without 
having  accomplished  our  mission.    And  thus  it  came  to 


pass  that,  like  Moses  of  old,  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Riidersdorfer  Kalkbergc  from  beyond  Jordan,  as  it 
were.  But  their  name  will  ever  recall  to  my  mind  that 
German  friend  of  mine,  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  his  inner  pocket,  looking  dolefully  at  the  water,  and 
saying :  "  It  looks  awfully  deep.  You  surely  would  not 
trust  yourself  in  that  cockle-shell,  with  a  mere  child 
like  that  t " 

KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN. 

Konigs-Wusterhauscn,  about  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Berlin,  formerly  a  summer  residence  of  the  HohenzoUcrn 
dynasty,  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  special  visit,  Riesel 
notwithstanding.  The  scenery  is  tame  in  character,  and 
the  place  would  be  wholly  uninteresting,  but  for  its 
historic  associations.  That  tyrannical  and  bloodthirsty 
old  monarch,  Frederick  William  I.,  the  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  loved  to  reside  at  Konigs-Wustcrhausen  in 
summer,  and  exercised  his  whimsical  talents  here  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  After  dinner  the  King  used  to  indulge 
in  a  siesta  on  a  garden  bench,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  his  accomplished  daughter,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina, 
to  brush  off  the  flies  that  lit  on  her  papa's  sacred  visage. 
If  she  neglected  her  duty,  the  old  King  lifted  up  his 
head  and  stormed  away  at  her  in  a  very  unangelic 
fashion.  He  had  a  special  aversion  to  foppery  of  any 
shape  or  kind,  and  the  French  fashions  in  dress  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him.  If  he  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  a  pedestrian  in  the  streets  whose  dress  offended 
his  eye  in  this  respect,  he  would  run  after  him,  and  give 
him  a  severe  cut  across  the  shoulders  with  his  cane. 
Sometimes  the  too  fashionably  dressed  offender  espied 
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the  King  coming  after  him  with  uplifted  cane,  and  took 
to  his  iccl%  closely  followed  by  his  indignant  sovereign. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  in  summer,  the  King  noticed 
a  very  elegantly  dressed  stranger  strolling  leisurely 
about  in  his  park  at  Konigs-Wusterhausen.  Not  liking 
the  look  of  Mill,  the  King  went  "up  to  htnii  and  asked 
him  who  he  was  ?  "  My  name  is  Schulz,  and  I  come 
from  Berlin,  your  Majesty,"  responded  the  stranger. 
"Anii  jrour  business?"  said  tie  King.  "I  am  a 
chimney-sweep,  your  Majesty/*  answered  Herr  Schulz 
of  Berlin.  "The  very  man  I  want,"  exclaimed  the 
inexofable  old  ■nionarci;  "just  step  this  way  if  you 
please.  Herr  Schul.  I  have  got  two  or  three  foul 
chimneys  I  want  you  to  sweep."  Poor  Schulz  had  no 
alternative  but  to  obey  lis  royal  master  on  the  spot, 
and  execute  his  grimy  functions  in  his  new  and  elegant 
attire;  as  Frederick  William  expected  implicit  obedience 
from  all  his  subjects,  aad  had  an  awkward  way  of 
enforcing  it  on  some  occasions. 

The  King  was  very  fond  of  carpentering,  and  made, 
amoi^'  oiier '  satlier  ndely-fashioned  articles,  a  large 
round  table,  revolving  on  a  pivot  below,  at  which  he 
often  dined  with  his  courtiers.  If  the  King  saw  a  dish 
Oft  the  other  side  of  tlie  table,  of  which  he  wished  to 
partake,  he  would  suddenly  twist  the  table  round, 
and  help  himself,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the 
company  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Eacli  of  the 
guests,  therefore,  found  some  other  person's  plate 
before  him,  and  the  exchange  was  not  always  a 
profitable  one,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  though,  of 
course,  nobody  dared  show  his  displeasure  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  despot. 
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One  day  the  King  dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
generals,  where,  among  other  things,  a  rasher  of  bacon 
cooked  in  Burgundy  wine  was  served  up,  which  the 
monarch  partook  of  for  the  first  time,  and  enjoyed  ex- 
cessively. A  day  or  two  after,  he  thought  he  should 
like  to' have  the  same  dish  served  up  at  his  own  table, 
and  accordingly  requested  the  general's  cook  to  repair  to 
Wustcrhausen,  and  give  the  needful  instructions  to 
his  own  mwidkoch.  This  proceeding  gave  great  offence 
to  the  King's  own  cook,  who  resented  very  much  the 
stranger's  intrusion  on  his  domain,  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  prejudice  his  master's  mind  against  him.  When 
the  general's  cook  asked  the  King's  cook  to  get  him 
two  bottles  of  Burgundy,  the  latter  in  a  huff  told 
him  to  get  the  wine  himself  from  the  King,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  his  own  cellar.  Now  the  King  was  rather  mean 
in  his  habits,  and  had,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  general's  rasher  of  bacon  had  been 
prepared.  When,  therefore,  the  general's  cook  asked 
him  for  two  bottles  of  Burgundy,  the  evil  suggestions 
and  warning  of  his  own  cook  at  once  took  effect,  and, 
turning  fiercely  upon  the  astonished  cook,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Go  along  with  you,  you  drunken  scoundrel !  I  am  not 
the  fool  you  take  me  to  be." 
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THE    SPREEWALD. 

The  river  Spree,  on  which  the  metropolis  of  Prussia — 
now  also  of  Germany — ^is  built,  rises  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  which  is  called  Upper  Lusatia, 
about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bautzen,  and  close  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  Indeed,  the  course  of  the  Spree 
from  Bautzen  northwards,  indicates  better  perhaps  than 
any  other  landmark  the  situation  of  that— to  foreigners 
at  least— ill-defined  province  of  Lusatia,  concerning 
whose  limits  and  dimensions  little  satisfactory  informa- 
tion cpn  be  derived  from  modern  atlases  and  gazetteers. 
The  term  Lusatia  Is  of  Wendlsh  or  Slavish  origin,  and 
signifies  moorland,  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines. 
Tbe  Spree  lows  through  the  midst  of  this  Lusatian 
bog,  traversing  Upper  Lusatia  at  the  commencement 
of  its  course  near  Bautzen,  and  Lower  Lusatia  further 
north,  when  it  reaches  the  march  or  province  of 
Brandenburg. 

If  the  reader  consults  his  map  of  Prussia  or  Germany, 
he  will  see  that  the  Spree,  soon  after  reaching  the  town 
of  Cottbus,  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  west,  and  appears 
to  skirt  an  extensive  forest,  called  the  Spreewald, 
reaching  northwards  as  far  as  LUbben.     In  reality  a 


very  different  state  of  things  obtains,  which,  however,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  represent  on  any  other  than 
a  large  ordnance  map  of  at  least  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
The  Spree  does  not  skirt  the  large  forest  in  question, 
but  ploughs  its  way  through  the  midst  of  it ;  and,  as  if 
irresoliite  what  direction  it  should  take,  breaks  up  here 
into  some  three  hundred  or  more  branches,  so  that  the 
whole  country  is  intersected  everywhere  by  innumerable 
canals  or  water-courses,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Holland.  But  here  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  countries  ceases ;  for,  whilst  the  one  is  intolerably 
bleak,  monotonous,  and  uninteresting,  the  other  has  a 
peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  hardly  to  be  met  with  any- 
where else  on  our  old  Continent.  This  is  due  to  the 
tortuous  character  of  the  water-courses,  and  the  luxuriant 
forests  and  vegetation  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world,  producing  an  idyllic  solitude  and  cool 
umbrageous  shelter,  that  only  those  can  fully  appreciate 
whose  spirits  have  been  lulled  to  rest  by  their  slumberous 
influence. 

Formerly  the  extent  of  forest-ground  was  infinitely 
larger  than  at  present.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of  the 
district,  Spreewald,  or  Spree  Forest,  indicates  the  fact 
that  originally  the  country  was  one  vast  forest.  In  those 
days  it  was,  doubtless,  far  more  picturesque  than  at 
present,  when  only  a  remnant  of  the  mighty  wood  exists 
to  give  us  some  faint  notion  of  what  its  sylvan  beauties 
were  in  time  of  old.  But  however  much  the  lovers  of 
woodland  scenery  may  regret  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  primeval  forest  before  the  remorseless  axe  of  the 
woodman,  the  landowners — oftentimes  men  of  limited 
means — can  hardly  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  make  the 
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most  of  their  property,  by  converting  it  into  useful 
meadow  and  glebe.  Still  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  strip  ot 
woodland  has  net  been  left  here  md  there  aloitg  the 
banks  of  the  principal  water-courses,  as,  in  this  way,  the 
original  character  of  the  scenery  might  have  been  in 
some  measure  presenred,  without  interfering  too  mucli 
with  the  just  claims  of  husbandry. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  Spreewald, 
scarcely  less  interesting  or  remarkable  than  the  peculiar 
physical  conformation  of  the  country  just  alluded  to. 
Its  inhabitants,  although  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Ckfmany,  mai  smmmmied  on  all  sides  by  Germans,  are 
not  Germans  themselves.  The  Wends,  as  they  are 
called,  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  family,  of 
which  tic  Russians  and  the  Poles  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous members.  Their  language  also  presents  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Polish  tongue,  and  I  remarked  that 
some  of  their  common  expressions,  such  as  "Dodra  mc" 
(Good  night)  and  others,  were  almost  identical  with  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  Polish.  The  women  wear 
a  very  singular  costume,  not  easily  described  by  one 
unversed  in  millinery  lore,  but  which  is  said  to  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  dress  worn  by  the  natives  of 
Alsace.  Many  consider  them  more  comely  than  their 
Teutonic  rivals ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  considerable 
number  of  visitors  wend  their  way  to  the  Spreewald, 
whose  chief  motive  for  undertaking  the  journey  is  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  iimous  Wcndish  maidens.  They 
are  frequently  employed  as  nurse-maids  in  Berlin,  where 
their  quaint  costume  often  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
pedestrian  in  "tie  spacious  Thici^rten  Ptrlc.  These 
urban  representatives  of  the  race,  however,  are  generally 
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more  muscular  than  graceful,  and  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered typical  illustrations  of  female  beauty. 

The  Wends  were  an  independent  people  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years,  until  Albert  the  Bear,  first 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
into  Subjection  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  have  been  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  ever 
since,  or  have,  at  least,  been  gradually  adopting  the 
language  and  CttStomil  of  their  conquerors,  until,  at 
last,  only  a  scanty  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  race 
remains  in  the  inaccessible  Spreewald,  a  remnant  that 
will  doubtless  disappear  also,  as  soon  as  bridges  and 
railroads  have  brought  them  into  more  direct  relation 
with  the  outer  world. 

Having  given  this  short  introduction  to  the  principal 
physical  and  ethnological  features  of  the  Spreewald,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  to  describe  my  journey  there. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  Whitsunday,  I  left 
Berlin  with  my  fellow-countryman  C,  and  reached  the 
small  town  of  Liibbcnau — about  fifty-two  miles  south  of 
Berlin— at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  As  there  were  compara- 
tively few  passengers  by  the  excursion  train,  we  fondly 
hoped  we  should  not  have  much  trouble  in  getting  a 
night's  lodging  somewhere  or  other  in  the  town.  We  first 
directed  our  steps  to  the  Black  Eagle,  attracted  thither 
more  by  the  name  than  by  any  special  recommendation 
we  had  received  ;  but  the  Black  Eagle,  although  it  fell  far 
short  of  our  expectations  in  point  of  magnificence,  had 
no  room  for  the  wayfarers,  and  seemed  to  care  precious 
little  what  became  of  us,  which  was,  perhaps,  only  in 
accordance  with  the  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature. 
So  we  trudged  on  to  a  second  establishment,  with  a  less 
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pretentious  name,  and   then  on  to   a  third,  receivin 
cvciywlicre  the  same  dispiritiiig  answer ;  "  Quite  full. 
Have  sent  away  scores  already."     Matters  seemed  to  be 
getting  rather  serious,  as  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  the 
flight  cold  and  rainy,  and  neither  of  us  had  come  prepared 
to  camp  out  Indian  fashion.    Luckily,  just  as  we  were 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair,  my  companion,  as  a 
ik..mkr  riss^ri,  accosted  a  man  in  the  street,  beseeching 
him  to  direct  us  to  any  tavern,  however  humble,  where 
there  might  be  some  prospect  of  our  securing  a  haven 
of  rest     He  directed  m  to  a  small  pot-house,  where, 
after  a  good  deal  of  begging  and  praying,  we  secured  a 
bed  and  a  sofa  in  a  room  already  occupied  by  another 
visitor,  who  seemed  none  too  well  pleased  with  our 
intrusion  on  his  privacy.    A  supper  of  stewed  eels,— 
very  plentiful  in  this  aquatic  region, — with  bread  and 
cheese   and  beer,  restored  our  drooping  spirits,   and 
disposed  MS  to  look  with  a  less  critical  eye  on  the  rather 
primitive  arrangements  of   our  dormitory^     The  old- 
fashioned  sofa  which  fell  to  my  lot  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  was 
unfortunately  about  a  foot  too  short,  so  that  I  had  to 
arrange  my  limbs  hedgehog  fashion,  and  arose  anything 
but  refreshed   in  the  morning.     My  companion,  who 
occupied  the  bed,  had  rather  a  trying  time  of  it  also,  for 
certain  minute  reasons,  although  he  snored  terrifically 
and  heartlessly  at  intervals. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  heard  a  trumpet  outside  our 
window,  and  a  few  minutes  after  a  fire-engine  went  past ; 
but  we  felt  too  tired  to  turn  out  and  witness  the  confla- 
gration, which  might  have  been  at  some  distance,  and 
was  in  all  probability  inaccessible  by  road. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 
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half  an  hour  later  than  we  had  intended,  and  after 
imbibing  an  exceedingly  weak  infusion  of  coffee,  and 
devouring  a  roll  of  bread,  embarked  in  a  small  boat, 
propelled  by  a  boatman  with  a  quant,  intending  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  village  called  Burg,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
native  district. 

Liibbenau  was  once  on  the  borders  of  the  Spreewald, 
but  is  now  separated   from  the  diminished  forest  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  bleak  marsh-land,  the  trees  on 
which  have  been  gradually  cut  down  by  the  community. 
Happily  the  Crown  owns  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
district,  and  Count  Lynar  is  also  a  large  landowner; 
otherwise  the  entire  forest  would  long  ago  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  smaller  proprietors.     Count  Lynar 
has  his  seat  near  Liibbenau ;  and  there  is  a  legend  to  the 
effect  that  his  remote  ancestor  acquired  his  riches  by 
artfully  abstracting  a  jewelled  crown  from  a  serpent,  and 
then  escaping  from  the  monster  by  leaping  his  horse 
over  a  high  wall.     Hundreds  of  Spreewald  canoes  are 
to  be  seen  at  Liibbenau,  and  once  a  year  there  is  a  kind 
of  boat-fair  held  here,  when  boats  are  bought  and  sold, 
or  exchanged. 

The  voyage  to  Burg,  or  rather  to  Pank,  where  pas- 
sengers disembark  for  Burg,  which  is  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  landing-place,  occupied  about  three  hours  and 
a  half,  so  that  we  reached  our  destination  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock.  We  had  a  great  wish  to  attend  the  service 
in  Burg  Church,  this  being  one  of  the  most  interestino- 
spectacles  in  the  Spreewald,  as  the  Wends,  unlike  the 
Germans,  are  very  devout,  and  are  therefore  regular 
church-goers.  Burg  Church,  too,  being  the  largest  in 
the  district,  is  the  one  most  frequented  on  high  church 
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festivals,  such  as  Whitsunday.  The  women  wear  short 
dresses,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  bustle,  and  frequently 
go  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  although  I  am  inclined 
to  thiak  stockings  are  more  in  vogue  now  than  formerly. 
We  were  informed  that  they  all  assemble  at  the  church- 
door,  when  the  bell  begins  to  toll,  and  pull  on  their 
stockings  before  entering  the  sacred  building.  It  must 
be  frankly  acknowledged  we  were  both  most  anxious  to 
witness  this  very  novel  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Spreewald  maidens. 

The  boat  ie  which  we  made  the  trip  was  a  very  simple 
affair,  about   four  feet  by  twenty,  flat-bottomed,   and 
propelled  by  a  man  in  the  stern  with  a  quant.     In  one 
respect  it  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Barnum's  famous  steed, 
viz.,  in  the  fact  that  its  broader  end  was  directed  forwards, 
its  narrower  end  backwards.     If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
hazard  a  guess  oa  a  subject  concerning  which  I  am  pro- 
foundly Ignorant,  I  should  say  it  was  a  variety  of  the 
genus  canoe,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  stake  even  the 
smallest  coin  in  the  realm  on  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion. 
Rowing-boats  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  Spreewald,  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  that  the  canals  arc  for  the  most 
part  far  too  narrow  to  admit  of  them.    They  are  also 
exceedingly  shallow  here  and  there,  in  some  places 
indeed  not  more  than  half  a  foot  In  depth.    The  boatmen 
are  very  skilful  with  the  quant ;  they  stand  behind  at 
the  stern,  and  put  the  boat  along  at  a  smart  pace,  con- 
sidering the  rudeness  of  its  construction.      A  single 
bench  with  a  back  to  it  is  placed  athwart  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat  for  the  passengers,  and  some  straw  is  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  or  on 
w^hich  the  passengers  can  lie  down,  if  they  feel  disposed. 


We  observed  many  boats  in  which  there  were  no  thwarts, 
but  merely  two  or  three  sacks  stuffed  with  straw  to  rest 
the  head  and  shoulders  on.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case,  where  a  party  of  three  or  four  occupied  the 
same  boat.  We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  arrangement  had  many  advantages  on  the  score 
of  comfort  and  convenience.  Our  boatman,  a  married 
man  of  about  thirty,  regaled  us  with  sundry  local  anec- 
dotes, and  having  an  ample  fund  of  dry  humour  about 
him,  he  proved  on  the  whole  rather  an  acquisition  than 
not.  He  lias  more  polished  and  better  informed  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  England,  although  we  could 
not  help  thinking  him  rather  a  sly  fellow,  not  to  be 
trusted  in  every  respect,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  No.  i.  We 
learned  from  him  that  the  fire  on  the  previous  night  had 
destroyed  two  or  three  farm-houses,  that  several  oxen 
had  been  burned  to  death,  and — what  was  saddest  of 
all — that  two  poor  little  children  had  also  perished  in 
the  flames.  As  all  the  houses  in  the  Spreewald  are 
built  of  wood,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  everything  should 
go,  when  fire  has  once  broken  out,  especially  as  the  fire- 
engine,  like  everything  else  in  this  aquatic  region,  can 
only  travel  by  water. 

The  morning  was  bitterly  cold  and  windy,  and 
although  we  had  ensconced  ourselves  in  thick  great-coats, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  keep  out  the  external  cold, 
and  sustain  our  bodies  at  that  temperature  which  is 
indispensable  to  comfort  and  jollity  ;  nor  could  we  help 
thinking  how  mticb  more  pleasantly  situated  our  less 
adventurous  brethren  were  at  home  in  their  snug,  warm 
beds,  whilst  we  were  being  chilled  to  the  marrow  in  an 
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opctt  boat  in  this  cheerless  country.  We  tried  to 
alleviate  our  discomfort  by  lying  down  In  the  straw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat;  but,  whatever  posture  we 
assumed,  we  felt  and  looked  miserably  blue.  The 
country,  too,  tirough  whlci  we  were  passing  was  about 
as  picturesque  as  some  fen  in  Lincolnshire  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire, not  a  vestige  of  a  wood  or  a  tree  to  be 
seen  In  any  direction,  m  that  onr  irst  impressions 
of  the  Spreewald  were  anything  but  lively,  and  we 
began  to  think  the  whole  affair  a  hideous  delusion. 

After  a  short'  run,  we  came  to  a  village  called  Lehde. 
The  quaint  old-fashioned-looking  wooden  houses  and 
farm-buildings,  close  by  the  waters  edge,  would  have 
kindled  admiration  in  the  eye  of  an  artist  on  the  look 
out  for  some  antique  subject.  They  reminded  me  not  a 
little  of  those  old  Dutch  landscape  pictures,  so  plentiful 
in  ■cfe^ry  large  public,  gallery,  th^at.  are  wont  to  call  fortli 
such  raptures  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  high  art  C.  and  myself,  having  no 
artistic  lire  in  oiir  veins,  glanced  with  a  cold  un- 
sympathetic eye  at  the  old  buildings,  and  urged  our 
boatman  to  push  on  to  Burg  with  all  due  speed,  where 
we  hoped  to  see  something  more  enlivening  than  quaint 
old  gable-ends,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Wendish 
architecture. 

But  I  must  aot  forget  to  mention  one  gentleman  who 
honoured  us  with  some  special  attention  at  Lehde,  As 
we  were  passing  a  farm-house,  a  large  black  dog  came 
bounding  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  as  he  did  not  bark, 
or  evince  any  other  outward  sign  of  hostility,  but 
seemed  rather  to  wish  to  jump  into  our  boat,  we  looked 
upon  him  at  first  as  a  nice  friendly  fellow,  and  regretted 


we  had  no  savoury  morsel  In  our  cupboard  wherewith  to 

supplement  his  ordinary  breakfast.     Presently,  however, 

our  minds  were  undeceived  as  to  his  amicable  intentions 

by  a  terrific  outburst  of  temper  on  his  part,  when  he 

discovered  there  was  but  too  good  reason  to  fear  he 

would   be  defrauded   of  his  customary  tribute  of  calf. 

We   naturally  retaliated   with   our   umbrellas  and  the 

quant,  the  iron  end  of  which  he  fell  foul  of  and  bit  m 

the  most  refreshing  manner  possible.     We  found  all  the 

Spreewald  dogs  more  or  less  pugnacious  in  disposition ; 

and  we  never  failed  to  show  fight  with  our  umbrellas,  not 

only  on  account  of  the  natural  interest  and  excitement 

inherent  in  such  a  contest,  but  because  we  considered 

it  a  moral  duty  on  our  part  to  encourage  the  animal's 

instinctive  feeling  of  antipathy  towards  strangers,  the 

more  so,  as  the  intervening  water  rendered  it  a  perfectly 

safe  and  innocent  amusement.     It  was  very  ridiculous 

to  witness  the  alternate  rushing  to,  and  retreating  from, 

the  water's  edge,  the  ludicrous  mixture  of  valour  and 

discretion  which  characterises  all  dogs.     Sometimes  a 

running  fight  was  kept  up  along  the  bank  for  two  or 

three  hundred  yards  or  more.     One  old  fellow,  secured 

by  a  short  chain,  kept  turning  involuntary  somersaults, 

as  the  chain  arrested  his  forward  movement,  and  pulled 

him  over  backwards.     This  untoward  circumstance  did 

not,  however,  throw  any  damper  upon  his  courage,  or 

make  him  less  determined  to  have  at  the  villains,  as, 

when  we  cast  a  last  retiring  look  at  him,  he  was  still 

executing  the  same  remarkable  movements.     War  to 

the  knife  is  written  in  every  lineament  of  their  expressive 

countenance ;  and  he  must  be  a  clever  thief,  indeed,  that 

can  escape  their  vigilant  eye  and  ear;  and  he  must  be  a 
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deaf  householder,  indeed,  who  is  not  aroused  or  awakened 
by  the  unearthly  din  and  clamour  which  they  kick  up. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  dreary  voyage,  and 
after  half-an-hour's  walk  across  the  meadows,  arrived 
in  front  of  the  famous  Burg  Church.  The  bell  had  tolled 
in  almost  a  quarter-of-an-hour  before  our  arrival,  so  that 
we  missed  seeing  the  interesting  ceremony  with  the 
stockings  at  the  church-door.  We  were,  of  course,  rather 
indignant  with  our  boatman  for  not  having  managed 
better ;  but  he,  after  the  fashion  of  boatmen,  laid  the 
fault  on  wind  and  tide,  the  former  of  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  decidedly  unfavourable.  Wc  immediately 
entered  the  sacred  building,  and  went  up  into  the  gallery, 
the  body  nf  the  church  being  occupied  by  the  native 
ladies.  The  broad  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the  spacious 
edifice  were  crammed  to  suffocation  with  visitors  from 
Berlin  and  other  places,  so  that  even  standing-room  was 
attainable  only  with  difficulty.  We  contrived,  however, 
by  unceremoniously  elbowing  and  pushing  our  neighbours, 
to  reach  a  spot  where  we  could  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  kidics ;  and  a  most  singular  spectacle  it 
was  to  see  the  numerous  rows  of  female  heads,  each 
surmounted  by  its  white  kerchief,  so  utterly  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  way  of  fashion  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  at  large.  They  all  sat  facing  the  altar,  and  con- 
sequently with  their  backs  to  us,  so  that,  for  the  time 
being,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  popular 
report  as  to  their  extreme  comeliness.  Their  heads 
were  set,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  board,  perhaps  the  most 
singular  part  of  the  whole  costume,  and  their  bronzed 
and  bare  arms  rested  on  their  laps.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  singing  in  German,  and  then  the  sermon  began 
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in  the  Wendish  language.     As  we  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  the  latter,  we  retired  to  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, where  we  had  a  rather  sorry  repast  of  rye-bread 
and  butter,  and  blood-sausage.     We  should  most  cer- 
tainly have  declined  the  latter  article,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  not  by  any  means  inviting;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  principles  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Hobson  seemed  to 
prevail  at  this  establishment,  and  as  it  was  a  case  of 
blood-sausage  or  nothing,  we  adapted  ourselves  to  the 
constraining  force  of  circumstances,  and  devoured  the 
mysterious  compound  with  as  much  energy  as  we  could 
call  forth.     It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  it  was  not  nearly 
so  repulsive  as  we  had  anticipated.      After  lunch,  we 
repaired  once  more  to  the  church-door,  with  a  great 
many  other  curious  and  inquisitive  persons  like  ourselves, 
in  order  to  see  the  ladies  come  out.     We  had  not  long 
to  wait,  but  picture  our  astonishment  and  dismay,  when, 
instead  of  seeing  a  host  of  Wendish  lasses  file  past  us, 
we  beheld  the  hard-drawn  lineaments  of  venerable  ladies 
ranging  from  forty  to  eighty,  and  most  of  them  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former  extreme,  judging  from  their 
wrinkled  visages.     My  companion  and  I  gazed  at  each 
other  in  mute  astonishment,  unable  to  solve  the  hideous 
mystery.      Where,  then,  were  the  nut-brown  maids  of 
whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  we  had  come 
so  far  to  see  ?     Was  it  for  this  we  had  journeyed  to  this 
remote  region,  sleeping  on  comfortless  sofas  in  dismal 
pot-houses,  undergoing  thg  perils  of  the  deep,  and  last, 
not  least,  eating  blood-sausage  with  the  stoicism  of  the 
martyr  ?    What  could  it  mean  >    Were  there,  then,  no 
young  women  in  this  remarkable  district  ?    We  turned 
to  our  boatman  for  an  explanation,  when  the  wretch 
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coolly  told  lis  that  this  was  the  married  women's  day ; 
that  the  young  women  always  kept  at  home  on  the  first 
holiday,  and  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
second  holiday,  or  Whitmonday.  We  resolved,  therefore, 
to  repeat  our  visit  on  the  morrow,  meantime  execrating 
our  guide  in  English,  for  not  having  told  us  this  before, 
and  thus  saved  us  the  trouble  of  making  an  express 
voyage  to  Burg  for  nothing. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Burg  is  the  centre  of 
the  native  district    Nowhere  else  in  the  Spreewald  have 
the    Wends    resisted    the    ever-advancing    wave     of 
Teutonism  so  pertinaciously  as  here.    Whilst  in  other 
parts   of  the   iistrict   the   German  language   is  last. 
superseding  the  Wendish  idiom,  and  the  picturesque 
native  costume  is  seldom  seen,  here  in  Burg  every  one 
speaks  Wendisli,  and  every  woman  wears  the  national 
costume.    And,  strange  to  say,  it  was  in  Burg  that  the 
Wendish   kings"  made   their   last    stand    against   their 
German  conquerors ;  atid  even  when  their  power  was  so 
completely  broken,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  they  secretly  elected  kings  to  reign 
over  tkcm  at  Btirg,  whose  individuality  was  revealed 
only  to  those  of  their  majesties'  faithful  lieges  that  could 
be  trusted  not  to  betray  the  secret  to  their  German 
oppressors.     Many  of  the  Wends  now  living  in  Burg 
claim  descent  from  these   phantom  sovereigns,  whose 
names  and  actions  are  unrecorded  in  history,  although 
they  may  have  been  not  the  less  beloved  in  secret 
by  their  admiring  subjects.    But  tie  Burg  community, 
though  ethnologically  conservative,  have  destroyed  the 
physical  beauty  of  their  environs    by  cutting    down 
remorselessly  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  for  miles  around. 
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The  Wends  ought  to  know  their  own  business  best. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear  and  certain ;  viz.,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Wendish  maidens  discard  their  peculiar 
costume,  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case  in  the  course 
of  a  decade  or  two,  no  mortal  would  ever  think  of 
travelling  to  Burg  for  pleasure,  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  seen,  however  lovely  the  place  may  have 
looked  in  days  of  yore.  This  general  extermination  of 
the  primeval  forest  seems  very  much  like  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  citizens  journey  to  the  Spree  Forest  every 
year,  and  freely  spend  their  money  there  ;  but  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  principal  communities  of  the  Spreewald 
district — ^viz.,  Lubben,  Liibbenau,  and  Burg — that  the 
entire  Spree  Forest  has  not  already  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  strip  of  forest-land  might  surely 
have  been  left  on  either  side  of  the  water-courses  connect- 
ing Liibben  and  Liibbenau  with  Burg.  At  present,  the 
long  and  tedious  voyage  from  either  of  these  places  to  the 
native  centre  neutralizes  to  some  extent  the  pleasure  of 
the  excursion.  The  scenery  and  charms  of  the  Spree- 
wald proper  are  so  unique  in  character,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  there  should  be  a  little  more  of  it,  and  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  creature  comforts  at  the  various 
points  of  attraction,  to  insure  a  continuous  stream  of 
visitors  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  for,  even  in  winter, 
there  would  be  a  skating-field  almost  unrivalled  in 
extent,  and  in  which  fatalities  would  be  impossible. 

Taking  leave  of  Burg,  we  then  marched  back  to  the 
place  where  we  had  disembarked,  and  made  an  excursion 
northwards  to  a  spot  called  Eiche,  where  we  found  a 
house  of  refreshment  rather  picturesquely  situated  near 
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the  water.  Near  Eiche  the  country  was,  certainly,  a 
trifle  more  picturesque  than  that  wc  had  passed  through 
in  the  morning,  there  being  woods  in  the  background, 
and  a  few  scattered  trees  in  front.  Still,  it  could  not  be 
said  Hicre  was  aey  special  beauty  in  the  landscape, 
anything  sufficiently  striking  in  character  to  recompense 
us  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  such  a  long  journey ; 
and  ire  lay  gniaibling  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
wondering  why  so  many  people  came  such  a  distance  to 
see  the  Spree  Forest,  which  was  no  forest  at  all,  but 
only  a  vast  meadow  intersected  by  a  number  of  drains 
or  ditches. 

At  Eiche  we  disembarked,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
with  coffee,  whilst  our  boatman  recruited  himself  for 
fresh  labours  with  a  glass  or  two  of  beer.  If  the 
beer  was  not  more  potent  than  the  coffee,  he  might  have 
increased  the  amount  of  his  potations  considerably 
without  much  fear  of  evil  consequences.  He  had  told  ns 
on  the  way  a  story  of  his  having  once  drunk  thirty-two 
pints  of  Spreewald  beer  at  one  sitting  for  a  wager,  and 
we  rather  fancied  he  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  exhibit 
his  drinking  prowess  on  this  occasion  also,  and  of  course 
at  our  expense.  We  did  not  think  fit,  however,  to  take 
the  hint,  both  lor  our  own  sake  as  well  as  his,  m  we 
wished  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  work  out  of  him  during 
our  two  days'  excursion.  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  his 
memory  to  observe  that  he  was  very  moderate  in  his 
potations. 

We  then  proceeded  northwards  to  a  place  called 
Kannow  Mill,  in  reality  a  house  of  refreshment,  the  mill 
having  long  since  disappeared.  In  onr  voyage  from 
Eiche  to  Kannow  Mill,  we  traversed  a  portion  of  the 


original  forest,  and  the  feeling  of  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment which  had  hitherto  possessed  us,  gradually 
gave  way  to  more  pleasing  emotions.  Very  delightful, 
indeed,  it  was  to  glide  so  peacefully  and  tranquilly 
through  the  cool  shady  wood,  without  being  called  upon 
to  make  the  smallest  exertion  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any 
more  luxurious  mode  of  enjoyment  than  thus  to  lie  down 
at  full  length  on  a  bed  of  straw  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  canoes,  sheltered  from  sun  and  heat,  and  lazily 
contemplate  the  strip  of  deep  blue  sky  above,  and  the 
solemn  mysterious  wood  on  either  side.  Such  a 
sensation  of  perfect  physical  bliss  I  had  never  before 
experienced,  nor  in  all  probability  shall  I  ever  experience 
again.  Happily,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  woodman's 
axe  will  ever  let  daylight  into  this  charming  retreat 
from  the  noisy  world,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  royal 
demesne,  and  will,  therefore,  be  dedicated  for  ever  to  the 
public  use.  We  met  a  great  number  of  excursionists  in 
boats  like  our  own,  most  of  them  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  so  that  at  a  distance  only  a  series  of  hats  or 
caps  were  visible  above  the  edge  of  the  boat,  giving 
a  most  comical  air  to  the  advancing  canoe.  Now  and 
again  we  recognised  a  German  friend  among  our  fellow- 
travellers,  who,  starting  up  with  alacrity  like  ourselves, 
expressed  their  pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  unexpected 


meeting. 


Returning  once  more  to  Eiche,  and  taking  in  a  fresh 
instalment  of  weak  coffee,  we  set  off  in  an  easterly 
direction  towards  a  village  called  Leipe,  which,  being  a 
small  place,  and  less  visited  than  Burg,  would,  we  hoped, 
be  more  likely  to  afford  us  beds  than  the  latter  place. 
At  Burg  the  traveller  may  think  himself  lucky  if  he  can 
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share  a  comfortable  hayloft  with  a  dozen  other  persons, 

of  whose  antecedents  he  knows  nothing,  whilst  hundreds 

are  littered  down  in  barns  and  stables.    One  unfortunate 

friend  of  ours  had  once  the  felicity  of  passing  the  night 

la  a  cow-shed, — the  cow  in  one  stall  and  he  and  his 

party  ia  lie  0tlicr,— for  wliich.  luxurious  quarters  they 

paid   one    farthing    each   the    next    morning.      If  aiy 

memory  docs  not  deceive  me,  the   same   gentleman 

paid  tiree  half-pence  at  the  same  establishment  for  a 

plain,  but  wholesome  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter,  eggs 

and  milk. 

We  reached  Leipe  about  six  o'clock,  and  secured  a  nice, 

clean,  sunny  little  bedroom  at  the  inn,  which  put  us 

in  high  spirits,  as  our  hopes  and  expectations  had  never 

risen  above  tie  level  of  a  bench  ia  the  front  kitchen. 

We  then    dined    off   stewed    eels,   and    after    dinner 
« 

commenced  inspecting  all  the  premises  and  outhouses, 
so  «$■■■■  .to  fofOi.  »ooic  Idea  of  Wendish  life  and  manners. 
The  inn  was  in  reality  a  farm-house,  thrown  open  to  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  public  by  its  thrifty  owner  on  certain 
festive  occasioas  like  the  present  The  farming-stock 
consisted  mainly  of  cows,  ranged  in  stalls,  which 
reminded  us  all  too  vividly  of  certain  Augean  stables, 
memorable  in  aatiqalty  as  haviag  been  cleansed  by  the 
god  Hercules.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  little  household  might  very  well  be  thrown  somewhat 
out  of  gear  by  the  iaimense  amount  of  extra  work  that 
fell  to  their  lot  on  this  particular  day,  when  guests 
by  hundreds  were  expected  to  arrive,  all  requiring  some- 
thing hot  and  good  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Our 
inspection  did,  indeed,  seem  to  put  the  landlady,  or 
farmer's  wife,  to  some  sort  of  shame,  as  a  Wendish 
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maiden,  named  Helene, — no  bad  personification,  by  the 
bye,  of  the  famous  classic  heroine — was  despatched  with 
a  shovel  to  remove  the  filth,  and  litter  the  floor  with 
a  scanty  modicum  of  marsh  hay.  Friiulein  Helene  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  her  race  ;  figure  rather  powerfully 
built,  though  not  ungraceful ;  face  round  and  tolerably 
comely ;  in  short,  she  would  have  been  a  pretty  girl,  if 
hard  labour  had  not  somewhat  dimmed  the  freshness  of 
youth  ;  for  these  Sprcewald  maidens  are  most  inveterate 
workers,  and  might  put  to  shame  the  hardier  sex  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  turning  over  money  pretty  fast, 
and  could  she  have  kept  it  up  at  the  same  rate  for  a 
twelvemonth,  might  in  all  probability  have  retired  upon 
her  fortune.  Hungry  visitors  were  constantly  arriving 
by  boat,  and  demanding  dinner  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  served.  The  repast  was  taken  al  fresco,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom  in  Germany  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  long  deal  tables,  with  forms,  being  stationed  here 
and  there  in  front  of  the  inn,  some  covered  by  an  open 
shed,  others  perfectly  free.  We  saw  a  great  many  girls 
of  all  ages  and  sizes  outside  the  house,  as  busy  as  bees, 
and  rushing  about  in  every  direction ;  some  waiting  at 
table,  others  washing  plates  and  dishes,  and  some  small, 
quite  infantine  creatures  sharpening  and  cleaning  knives 
with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  importance.  One 
rather  haggish-looking  old  lady,  with  bare  skinny  legs, 
that  would  have  been  improved  by  stockings,  seemed  to 
have  charge  of  the  poultry  ;  and  the  artful  way  in  which 
she  allured  the  youthful  members  of  the  fraternity  by 
throwing  down  bread-crumbs  on  the  ground,  and  then 
viciously  grabbing  them,  as  they  incautiously  approached 
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to  swallow  the  bait,  caused  us  infinite  amusement  A 
goodly  number  of  fat  gccse  were  enclosed  in  a  large  pen, 
whose  aspect  brought  a  train  of  melancholy  reflections 
into  our  Hiiiicls,  feeling  assufedl,  as  we  did,  that  these 
unhappy  birds  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
and  might  at  any  moment  during  the  next  forty-eight 
IioilfS  imi  tieiaselves  face  to  lace  with  the  king  of 
terrors  in  his  most  appalling  aspect.  The  air  all  around 
was  redolent  with  the  savoury  fumes  of  their  roasted 
brothers  aid  sisters ;  bat  it  awakened  no  ray  of  suspicion 
in  their  dull  brains,  that  their  inevitable  hour  was  also 
near  at  hand,  and  they  devoured  the  food  thrown  down 
to'  tte«  witli  iiffldiminished  avidity. 

After  dinner  we  determined  to  kill  time  by  taking  a 
short  walk  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  after  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  for  about  five  minutes,  we  came  to  a 
canal,  which  obliged  us  to  turn  back  again ;  and,  when 
we  tried  our  fortune  in  another  direction,  we  very  soon 
came  to  a  similar  impassable  barrier.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Spreewald  live,  in  fact,  on  islands ;  and  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  possess  a  boat,  or  do  not  know  how  to 
manafe  one,  jm  are  a  formal  prisoner.  We  felt  that 
we  were  prisoners,  and,  like  true  Bfitons,  our  spirits 
chafed  at  tic  idea  of  there  being  any  restraint  on 
oof  glorious  liberty.  Actuated  by  this  noble  principle, 
we  resolved  to  get  into  #0?  boat,  and  make  a  little 
excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  on  our  own  account,  if 
haply  we  could  manage  the  quant.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  so  easy  to  manage  a  Spreewald  canoe,  as  it  looks. 
The  canals  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  shoals  and 
mud-banks  are  perplcxingly  frequent.  Our  rascally 
boat,  too,  made  a  complete  revolution  every  now  and 
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then,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  keep  her  straight 
ahead.  We  could  only  make  a  sort  of  zig-zag  progress 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  running  aground,  of  course, 
at  the  end  of  each  tack.  Our  efforts  to  get  off 
again  were  painful,  and  accompanied  by  mutual 
recriminations,  each  party  regarding  the  other  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disaster.  We  were  very  soon  tired  of  this 
sorry  sport,  and  made  once  more  for  the  landing-place. 
As  there  were  several  spectators  on  the  bank,  watching 
our  erratic  proceedings,  we  resolved  to  make  one 
last  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  our  nautical  reputation, 
and  come  in  at  least  with  flying  colours.  A  deplorable 
misunderstanding,  however,  arose  between  us,  as  to  the 
particular  landing-place  we  should  make  for  ;  and,  as  we 
were  each  of  us  aiming  at  different  goals,  the  result  was 
not  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  provoked  a  good  many  ironical  cheers  on  the  part 
of  the  amused  spectators. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  horseman  appeared  on 
the  narrow  path  which  ran  across  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  between  two  small  rye-fields.  The  arrival  of 
a  horse  in  the  Spreewald  seemed  to  cause  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  a  caravan  of  lions  and  tigers  is 
wont  to  do  in  less  remote  regions.  What  the  object  of 
the  owner  or  rider  was  in  bringing  it  there  I  cannot  say. 
It  could  hardly  be  with  a  view  to  a  bargain,  as  horses 
are  perfectly  useless  in  the  Spreewald.  Possibly  he  may 
have  hoped  to  earn  a  few  pennies  from  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  the  village,  who  might  feel  disposed  to  try 
their  prowess  on  horseback.  If  so,  I  fear  the  speculation 
turned  out  a  failure;  as,  although  several  mounted  the 
Bucephalus,  I  saw  no  metallic  pass  of  any  kind  what- 
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ever.  On  the  contrary,  the  boots,  a  waggish  sort  of 
hobble-de-hoy,  played  sundry  tricks  with  the  horseman, 
giving  the  animal  a  furtive  cut  with  a  stick  behind,  every 
now  and  then,  just  as  it  started,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
comfiture of  tlic  gallant  fider,  wiose  equilibrium  was  of 
course  seriously  jeopardized  thereby.  The  old  horse 
was  then  galloped  up  and  down  the  narrow  path,  first 
witli  one  fiief,,'tlicn,  with  unother,,  obliging  the  pedes- 
trians to  make  themselves  scarce  in  the  rye  on  the  right 
and  left ;  until  at  last  everybody  voted  it  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  was  quite  delighted  when  the  waggish 
boots,  during  an  energetic  interchange  of  compliments 
between  himself  and  the  owner  of  the  blundering  old 
quadruped,  suddenly  threw  a  whole  pailful  of  soap-suds 
over  man  and  horse,  who  both  presented  a  most  ludicrous 
appearance  after  this  strange  salute.  The  by-standcrs, 
of  course,  burst  out  into  roars  of  laughter,  and  the 
altercation  between  the  two  chief  actors  became  more 
acrimonious  than  ever.  Why  the  aggrieved  party  did 
not  dismount,  and  give  his  assailant  a  sound  thrashing, 
I  cannot  understand,  as  lie  seemed  quite  capable  of 
doing  so,  if  he  had  chosen. 

We  retired  early  to  rest,  our  bedroom  and  beds  being 
all  that  we  could  desiie  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  We  rose  at  half-past  five,  and,  after  a 
slight  repast  of  coffee  and  cakes,  once  more  embarked 
in  our  boat,  intending  to  pay  another  visit  to  Burg 
Church,  where  we  hoped  to  arrive  before  nine  o*clock, 
the  hour  when  divine  service  would  commence.  The 
voyage  to  Pank  was  iliitost  as  uninteresting  as  that 
from  Liibbenau  on  the  previous  day,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  through  treeless  meadows.    We  met  and  passed 
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several  canoes  on  the  way,  in  one  of  which  our  boatman 
recognized  his  father,  propelling  a  party  like  himself, 
and  the  greeting  between  the  relatives  on  the  water  was 
as  hearty  and  cheery  as  is  usual  between  the  stout- 
lunged  sons  of  Neptune. 

On  reaching  Pank,  which  is  in  reality  a  large  inn  and 
house  of  refreshment,  we  quitted  the  canoe,  and  walked 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Burg.  On  the  way  we 
espied  two  Berlin  acquaintances  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  canal,  and  evidently  coming  from  Burg,  our  place  of 
destination.  Apropos  of  these  young  men,  we  had  a  good 
laugh  at  their  expense  on  our  return  to  town.  The  natives 
of  Berlin,  especially  those  who  are  members  of  the 
rising  generation,  pride  themselves  a  good  deal  on  their 
superior  intelligence  and  sagacity,  and  arc  apt  to  look 
down  upon  the  unhappy  foreigner,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  country  naturally 
exposes  him  to  frequent  hardships  and  extortion.  On 
comparing  notes,  however,  with  Messrs.  H.  and  R.  on 
our  return,  we  found  that  their  superior  intelligence 
had  not  produced  such  supreme  bliss  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  These  gentle- 
men, who  had  arrived  at  Liibbenau  on  the  same  evening 
as  ourselves,  but  by  an  earlier  train,  were  extremely 
astonished  to  hear  that  we  poor  ignorant  foreigners 
had  been  sleeping  both  nights  in  comfortable  beds, 
whilst  they  had  passed  a  night  of  wretchedness  on 
kitchen"  benches  at  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  had  only  just  risen  from  their  straw  beds 
in  some  miserable  outhouse  at  Burg,  when  we  caught 
sight  of  them.  There  are  some  occasions  when  chuckling 
is  inevitable, — almost  justifiable,  in  fact, — and  we  felt 
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that  this  was  one  of  those  occasions,  and  indulged 
ourselves  ia  the  propensity,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  Messrs.  H.  md  K. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  half-an-hour,  we  reached  Burg 
church  once  more,  and  were  again  too  late  to  witness 
the  interesting  ceremony  with  the  stockings.    We  took 
our  accustomid  .place,  k.  Ac  ■galkiy,  which  was,  if  any- 
thing,  even  more  crowded  than  on  the  previous  day. 
The  maidens  below  in  the  body  of  the  church  formed 
quite  a  pretty  picture,  with  tlielriniaiiitwhite  head-dresses, 
draped  here  and  there  with  a  coloured  or  embroidered 
handkerchief,   which,   although   more    showy,   perhaps, 
than  the  plain  white  one,  did  not  please  us  so  well,  as 
it  seemed  less  characteristic.    When  the  sermon  began, 
we  descended,  as  before,  and   regaled   ourselves  with 
blood-sausage  and  Cottbus  beer  at  the  neighbouring 
coffee-house.     Sprcewald   beer  is  utterly  undnnkable, 
and  that  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cottbus  is 
only  a  tfilc  better.    Even  our  boatman,  a  born  Spree- 
walder,  though  not  a  Wend,  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
former,  and  ordered  himself  a  glass  of  Cottbus  beer  on 
his  own  responsibility,  which  we  did  not  grudge  him,  con- 
sidering the  stiff  days  work  he  had  before  him.    After 
lunch  we  posted  ourselves  at  the  church-door,  with  a 
crowd  of  otiicp,,  to  sec  the  girls  come  out    This  was. 
no  doubt,  the  proudest  day  in  their  calendar ;  nor  does 
it  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  maiden,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  a  host 
of   admiring  eyes  as  those   which  besieged    the  fair 
aborigines  on  this  occasion.    They  were  strong,  thick-set 
women,  rather  ladcr  than  above  the  middle  height,  less 
embonpoint  than   their   German  neighbours,  but  with 
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thews  and  sinews  evidently  equal  to  any  emergency  in 
the  agricultural  line.  We  saw  nothing,  however,  to 
induce  us  to  subscribe  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
Wendish  women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  comely  than  the 
German.  Indeed,  we  hardly  noticed  a  single  really  pretty 
girl  among  the  three  hundred  or  more  that  passed  under 
our  gaze.  The  contrary  opinion  certainly  obtains  among 
the  Germans  themselves ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  at  Lehdc 
and  other  places,  where  the  holdings  are  larger  than  at 
Burg,  and  greater  affluence  prevails,  the  charms  of  the 
fair  sex  stand  out  in  bolder  relief. 

We  met,  in  the  church,  two  other  young  men  of  our 
acquaintance,  whom  the  fates  had  treated  rather  shabbily, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  mutual  friend,  named 
Schneider,  whom  we  afterwards  met  in  Berlin.  They 
had  engaged  a  very  comfortable  bedroom  at  Burg  the 
day  before,  paying  a  visit  to  Llibbenau  in  the  meantime, 
where  they  met  Schneider  and  wife,  whom  they  rather 
compassionated  on  the  prospect  of  the  latter  having 
to  put  up  for  the  night  in  some  outhouse  at  Burg.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  Schneider  and  his  better  half 
applied  for  a  night's  lodging  in  the  evening  at  the  very 
identical  house  in  Burg,  where  Messrs.  L.  and  A.  had 
engaged  their  comfortable  bedroom  the  day  before. 
As  the  latter  had  paid  no  deposit,  and  it  was  getting  late, 
the  landlord,  acting  on  the  good  old  principle  that  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  gave  up  the  room 
in  question  to  Schneider  and  wife,  without  making 
any  reservation  whatever  in  favour  of  Messrs.  L.  and  A. 
The  latter,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  soon  after,  were 
much  disconcerted  to  find  their  comfortable  quarters 
occupied,  and  still  more  so  to  find  the  unhappy  Schneider 
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installed  therein.  Schneider,  a  jovial  fellow,  with  no 
slight  fund  of  humour  in  his  composition,  declined, 
cuckoo-likc,  til  tiiiii  oot,  on  the  ground  that  his  party 
were  tie  more  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  them  a 
lady  unaccustomed  to  rough  it,  whereas  Messrs.  L.  and  A. 
were  young  men  without  encumbrance,  and  could  find 
up  fresh  quarters  elsewliere.  Whether  they  did  actually 
fmd  up  fresh  quarters  elsewhere,  is  a  point  on  which 
I  am  without  information  ;  although  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  clean 
straw  rather  than  clean  sheets  would  have  to  be  the 
goal  of  their  ambition. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  respecting  the  charms 
of  the  Spreewald  maidens,  we  returned  on  foot  with 
Messrs.  L.  and  A.  to  Pank.  Near  the  inn  we  had  to 
cross  one  of  the  little  bridges  so  common  in  this  district 
The  bridge  in  question  consisted  of  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  on  either  side,  connected  by  a  narrow  plank  some 
tea:  lisel  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  water,  to  allow 
of  a  boat-load  of  grass  or  hay  passing  under  it.  As 
there  is  a  rail  on  one  side  only,  and  the  entire  structure 
is  of  a  somewhat  rickety  nature,  it  is  rather  a  trial  for 
ladies  and  persons  with  weak  nerves.  Two  little  girls, 
visitors  like  ourselves,  whom  we  had  passed  on  the  water 
with  their  parents  earlier  in  the  day,  were  advancing 
at  a  very  funereal  pace  along  the  treacherous  plank,  papa 
and  mamma  bringing  up  the  rear.  Just  as  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  their  courage  failed  them,  and 
setting  up  a  dismal  bowl,  ticy  both  clung  frantically 
to  the  rail,  and  it  required  no  slight  exhortation  on 
the  part  of  their  stern  parent  behind  to  make  them 
move  on. 
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Our  boatman,  who  preferred  early  dinners,  tried  to 
persuade  us  to  stop  and  dine  at  Pank,  the  restaurant 
here  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  Spreewald ;  but,  as 
it  was  only  half-past  eleven,  and  the  blood-sausage  and 
Cottbus  beer  were  still  fermenting  in  our  stomachs,  we 
determined  to  consult  our  own  feelings,  and  dine  when 
and  where  we  pleased.  Taking  leave,  then,  of  Messrs. 
L.  and  A.,  whom  we  expected  to  meet  again  at  the 
dance  at  Leipe  in  the  evening,  we  embarked  for  Eiche, 
as  on  the  previous  day.  On  our  way  there  we  came 
across  a  dear  little  Wendish  maiden,  of  five  or  six, 
standing  on  the  bank,  with  a  bunch  of  meadow-flowers 
in  her  hand.  She  formed  quite  a  pretty  picture,  with 
her  quaint  head-dress,  and  her  little  face  lit  up  with  an 
arch  roguish  smile.  Just  as  we  passed  her,  she  adroitly 
threw  her  simple  nosegay  into  our  boat,  and  it  became 
incumbent  on  m  to  pull  out  our  purses,  and  return  the 
compliment  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  but, 
before  the  pennies  could  be  got  out,  we  had  left  the 
little  maid  some  way  behind,  and  the  happy  smile  on 
her  countenance  had  given  way  to  a  look  of  doubt  and 
despondency.  We  called  to  her  to  come  along  the 
bank  to  us  ;  but  the  poor  little  thing  did  not  understand 
German ;  we,  therefore,  made  signs  to  her,  which  she 
readily  comprehended ;  and,  having  picked  up  the  treasure 
from  the  grass,  ran  ofl"  with  it  to  her  parents'  cottage 
as  fast  as  ier  little  legs  could  carry  her.  After  this, 
we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  whole  host  of  little 
boys  and  girls,  who  almost  deluged  our  boat  with  floral 
contributions.  Our  stock  of  pennies  was  soon  exhausted ; 
and  as  we  had  no  desire  to  throw  away  silver,  we  adopted 
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the  policy  of  the  deaf  adder,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed 
rigidly  and  immovably  ahead  of  us,  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  intended  ovation.  At  one  village  there  was  a 
biggish  girl  of  about  sixteen  on  the  bank,  with  bare 
well-shaped  legs,  and  a  handsome  beaming  face,  that 
wrought  so  powerfully  upon  our  emotions,  that  we  were 
both  strongly  tempted  to  throw  her  a  small  silver  token 
of  our  regard  and  admiration.  Our  boatman,  however, 
who,  like  all  married  men,  had  no  romance  whatever 
in  his  composition,  protested  so  energetically  against 
the  contemplated  extravagance,  that  we  were  fain  to 
desist. 

At  length  we  reached  Eichc  once  more,  and  having 
imbibed  a  cup  of  some  dark  lluid  resembling  coffee  in 
colour  but  is  nought  else,  and  eaten  a  slice  of  bread, 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  facetiously 
called  cake,  we  started  on  a  new  excursion  into  the 
Spreewald  proper,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  com- 
mences near  Eiche.  Our  sly  Charon  did  everything  he 
could  to  persuade  us  to  go  the  same  route  as  yesterday, 
viz.,  to  Kannow  Mill  and  back,  the  guiding  star  in  his 
case  being,  in  our  opinion,  a  certain  public-house  near 
the  latter  place,  at  which  he  had  stopped  a  very  un- 
reasonable time,  as  we  thought,  the  day  before.  We 
had  no  confidence  in  the  recommendation  of  our  guide, 
being  firmly  persuaded  he  would  condemn  an  interesting 
route  without  a  public-house,  however  great  its  other 
attractions  might  be.  We  determined,  therefore,  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  his  thraldom,  and  go  over 
fresh  ground,  even  though  we  might  have  to  dispense 
with  beer  and  coffee  for  an  hour  or  two.    We  suggested 
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going  up  a  canal,  called  Zaucher  Fliess,  running  to  the 
east  of  the  Kannow  Mill  stream.  Of  course  he  declared 
there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  in  this  direction,  upon 
which  we  rejoined  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  in  that 
direction,  whether  there  was  anything  worth  seeing  or 
not.  After  a  few  minutes  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  having  carried  tlie  point,  as  the  scenery  was  quite 
as  pretty  as  that  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  although 
somewhat  different  in  character.  The  stream  was  a  trifle 
narrower  and  rather  more  tortuous  in  its  course  ;  and 
we  could  not  help  thinking  our  boatman  disliked  it  on  this 
account.  We  relieved  our  minds  by  animadverting 
pretty  freely  on  his  conduct  in  English,  feeling  assured 
that  this  would  be  an  unknown  tongue  to  him.  We 
foreigners  have,  in  this  respect,  a  great  adv^antage  over 
the  Germans,  who  have  always  a  stranger  with  them, 
listening  to  their  conversation  ;  whereas  our  boatman 
was  no  more  restraint  upon  our  conversation  than  if 
he  had  been  an  inanimate  log  of  wood.  After  going 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  w^e  came  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  and 
turned  back  again,  going  to  Lcipe  by  the  same  route 
as  on  the  previous  day,  viz.,  past  Eiche  up  the  Grosse 
Mutniza  canal,  and  then  southward  along  the  tedious 
Leipische  Grobla.  Right  sorry  we  were  to  leave  the 
solemn  and  silent  wood,  in  which  we  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours,  wafted  dream-like  along  on  the  surface  of 
the  tranquil  stream.  The  words  of  the  great  American 
poet  came  back  to  our  minds  with  renewed  force,  and 
we  felt  that  we  could  now  indeed  appreciate  the  exquisite 
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pleasure  he  experienced  in  lying  down  amid  some  sylvan 
scene. 

"Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  go ; 
Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 
The  shadows  hardly  move."* 

The  maps  represent  the  district  through  which  the 
Grosse  Mutniza  and  Leipische  Grobla  streams  flow,  as 
still  covered  with   forest.      This  is,   unfortunately,  no 

longer  the  case. 

We    reached    Leipe    about    six    o'clock,    and    were 
welcomed  with  benignant  smiles  by  Fraiileins  Hclcne 
and  Louise,  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  establishment, 
who  evidently  regarded  our  return  as  a  special  com- 
pliment to  themselves,  in  view  of  the  approaching  ball 
at  Leipe.     On  the  preceding  day  they  had   paid  us 
but  scant  attention,  looking  upon  us  as  mere  birds  of 
passage ;  but  our  return  to  Leipe  on  the  eve  of  the  ball 
placed  matters  m  a  new  light ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
young  ladies,  no  doubt,  rose  high  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a  couple  of  foreigners  as  partners.      On  these 
occasions,  all  social  distinctions  arc   dropped   for  the 
time  being,  and  the  male  visitors,  whatever  aristocratic 
airs   they  may  give    themselves  at    home,   treat    the 
Wendish  maidens  here  as  their  equals,  and   seem  to 

•  Longfellow  :  "Voices  of  the  Niglit." 


enjoy  themselves  just  as  heartily  as  if  each   bouncing 
peasant-girl  were  some  high-born  Dulcinca. 

Our  second  dinner  at  Leipe  was  a  sad  failure.     In 
an  evil  moment  of  irresolution  wc  ordered  stewed  eels 
instead  of  roast  goose,  forgetting  the  circumstance  that 
we  had  already  partaken  of  the   former  savoury  dish 
two  days  running.      Wc  discovered  our  mistake,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  error.     The  savoury  fumes 
of  roast  goose,  wafted  to  our  nostrils  from  all  points 
of  the   compass,  filled  us  with  pangs  of  regret.     Wc 
would  gladly  have  backed  out  of  our  bargain ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late.    We  had  seen  an  unhappy  eel  carried  from 
a  fish-prcscrvcr  at  the  water's  edge  to  the  kitchen,  and 
wc  knew  full  well  that  it  had  already  suffered  the  pangs  of 
death  and  skinning,  or  rather  of  skinning  and  death,  on 
our  behalf,  and  that  no  fresh  arrival  would  be  innocent 
enough  to  take  the  wretched  animal  off  our  hands,  whilst 
all  the  air  around  us  was  full  of  that  fragrant  incense. 
When,  after  waiting  a   preposterous   time,  the   eel   at 
length   made   its   appearance,    its   richness   turned   the 
edge  of  our  appetites  almost  instanter,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it  but  to  order  something  else,  which,  un- 
luckily, our  stomachs  rendered  fastidious  by  unwonted 
potations  of  beer  and  coffee,  found  equally  unpalatable. 

By  the  time  our  unsatisfactory  repast  was  ended, 
dancing  had  commenced,  and  wc  proceeded  to  the 
ball-room  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  take  part  in  the  festivities.  The  ball- 
room was  not  at  our  inn,  but  at  a  rival  establishment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  the  tap-room  of  some  rural  public-house. 
Five  or  six  musicians  were  ensconced  in  a  kind  of  box 
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k  one  corner,  and  were  playing  with  considerable  energy, 
the  ipoarious  taclodf  of  sweet  sounds  that  resulted 
grating  rather  harshly  on  our  ears  after  the   classic 
music  we  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  at  Berlin.    But 
if  the  music  wm  strange,,  stranger  still  were  the  dancers. 
There  was  little  beauty  about  them ;  and  yet  it  was  no 
uninteresting  spectacle.     It  was  certainly  worth  coming 
a  distance  to  see   those  singular  figures,  with   their 
enormous   bodices,   yellow  stockings,   bare    arms,   and 
quaint  head-dresses,  whirling  about  with  as  much  agility 
and  gracci,  as  if  ■  .the  terpsidio^rcan  art  had  engrossed 
their  attention  from  childhood,  as,  indeed,  it  may  very 
possibly  have  done,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
We  noticed  a  rather  pretty  girl  of  about  fifteen,  with 
bare  legs  and  feet,  the  only  unshod  one  among  the 
party.     We  could  not  help  trembling  for  her  poor  little 
toes,  fearing  every  moment  some  awkward  heavy-heeled 
dancer  might  accidentally  tread  upon  them,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  take  any  harm.     Although  we  had  not 
seen  her  before,  her  extraordinary  hkeness  to  our  old 
acquaintance,  Helene,  left  little  room  for  doubt  that 
they   were   sisters.     There   was   a  youthful    freshness, 
however,  about  the  face  of  the  younger  sister,  that  was 
wanting  in  the  eWer  one,  probably  on  account  of  her 
having  already  commenced    that   career  of   drudgery 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  women  in  this  primitive 
region.    As  Fraulcins  Helene  and  Louise  did  not  appear 
so  soon  as  we  expected,  being  probably  still  detained 
by  their  domestic  duties,  we  determined  to  quit  Leipe, 
and  proceed  to  Liibbenau,  where  we  expected  to  find 
another  ball  going  on,  which  we  hoped  would  prove 
more  attractive  than  that  at  Leipe. 


At  the  landing-place  in  front  of  the  inn,  we  saw  a 
young  man  sitting  in  a  boat,  who  had  accidentally  slipped 
into  the  water  up  to  the  waist.  He  had  had  the  extreme 
felicity  of  sitting  there  some  two  or  three  hours,  whilst 
his  .trousers  were  being  dried  and  ironed ;  and  had  a 
great  coat  wrapped  round  his  nether  parts.  He  was 
obliged  to  sit  very  sedately  in  the  boat,  as  any  sudden 
movement  was  apt  to  expose  more  of  his  person  than 
was  convenient,  and  raise  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
bystanders.  He  was  evidently  an  Israelite ;  but,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  I  could  not 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  he  resembled  his  biblical 
compatriot  Nathaniel,  in  being  an  Israelite  in  whom 
is  no  guile.  Anyhow  appearances  were  rather  against 
him.  We  did  not,  therefore,  feel  any  great  sympathy 
for  him,  having  a  sort  of  conviction  that  upon  the  whole 
it  served  him  right. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Leipe,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  about  agricultural  operations 
in  the  Spreewald.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Wends 
and  other  nations  of  Slavonic  origin  have  a  preference 
for  living  on  islands  and  in  watery  districts,  whereas 
the  German  instinctively  avoids  the  water,  preferring  to 
live  high  and  dry.  All  farming  operations  are  carried  on 
in  the  Spreewald  by  hand  and  spade,  ploughs  and  oxen 
or  horses  being  impracticable  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  individual  holdings, — often  mere  plots, — and  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  these  heavy  animals  in  a  country 
where  locomotion  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  water. 
The  cultivated  plots  are  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the 
soil,  and  look  like  large  asparagus  beds.  I  presume 
this  is  done  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  plant  above  the  level 
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of  the  water,  which  accumulates  in  the  depressions 
between  the  beds.  The  subsoil  is  sand,  covered  by  a 
tlii:ii  ilm  '#f  httntus,  like  all  tlie  rest,  of  the  province  of 
Brandenburg ;  but  as  there  is  always  plenty  of  water  in  its 
vicinity,  it  produces  very  fair  crops.  It  is  not  adapted, 
however,  for  cereals  or  fmit-trees.  The  vegetables  grown 
in  the  Spreewald  are  famous  for  their  quality,  and  find 
their  way  to  Berlin  and  many  other  neighbouring  towns. 
Visitors  to  the  Spreewald  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  on  their 
part  to  eat  some  of  the  gherkins  which  grow  there  so 
abundantly.  We  also  were  tempted  to  enlarge  our 
experience  in  this  direction;  but  observing  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  gherkins  ordered  were  despatched 
by  the  company,  we  suspected  their  fame  might  be  in 
advance  of  their  flavour,  and  forbore  to  order  any  in 
conscqacncc.  The  Wends  rear  and  fatten  also  a  great 
number  of  bullocks,  which  do  not  graze  in  the  fields, 
but  are  stall-fed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
Wends  have  no  time  to  be  idle,  having  to  compete, 
as  they  must,  with  an  outside  world  that  employs  beasts 
of  burden  and  ploughs,  and  allows  its  beeves  to  pick  for 
themselves  on  the  naeadows. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  drain  the  Spreewald,  either 
by  means  of  a  double  embankment  running  from 
Febrow  tCi  Liibben,  or  by  cutting  a  canal  from  Lake 
Bylegur  to  Lake  Schwieloch.  The  first  project  would 
cost  about  ;£'6o,ooo,  the  second  as  much  as  :^  100,000. 
The  landowners,  however,  are  most  of  them  opposed  to 
any  radical  interference  with  the  existing  order  of  things, 
principally  on  the  score  of  expense.  They  apprehend, 
too,  that  the  proposed  drainage-scheme,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  rather  piejudicia!  than  not  to  the  agricultxiral 
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interests  of  the  community  ;  and  there  are,  certainly, 
some  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view.  The 
inundations  which  occur  periodically  in  spring  and 
autumn,  are  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile.  The  soil  of  the  Spreewald  is  of 
such  a  light  sandy  nature,  that  the  district  would  soon 
become  little  better  than  a  Sahara,  were  it  not  for 
the  close  proximity  of  water  and  occasional  floods. 
There  is  a  famous  maxim  of  Pfeil,  the  celebrated 
agriculturist,  which  is,  certainly,  applicable  to  many 
parts  of  Brandenburg;  viz.,  "Sand  is  gold,  and  between 
moor  and  sand  lies  our  future."  The  maxim  is  a  little 
oracular  or  obscure  in  its  wording,  like  many  other 
German  sayings ;  but  no  doubt  the  gist  of  it  is,  that 
whilst  sand  alone  is  worthless,  in  conjunction  with  water 
it  may  produce  excellent  results.  The  sandy  district 
about  Werder,  that  supplies  Berlin  with  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  cherries,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Pfeil's  maxim. 

We  left  Leipe  about  9  p.m.,  causing  some  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  to  be  feared,  to  Friiulcins  Louise  and  Helcne, 
who  had  just  finished  their  arduous  labours,  and  were 
about  to  sally  forth  to  the  ball  as  we  embarked. 
Apropos  of  these  damsels,  it  may  be  here  remarked 
that  all  the  Spreewalders  speak  High  German,  if  they 
speak  German  at  all,  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
being  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  village  school- 
masters, who  are  all  Germans  and  men  of  culture.  The 
consequence  is  they  speak  a  far  more  elegant  dialect 
than  the  German  peasants  and  labourers,  who  learn 
their  mother-tongue  from  their  rude  and  coarse-speaking 
relatives  and  neighbours.     Even  we  foreigners  found  the 
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accent  of  these  Spreewald  maidens  far  more  pleasing  and 
melodious  than  that  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Berlin. 

It  'iins^.a  bright  .starlight  orcniiig,  wlica  wc  started  on 
our  return  voyage  to  Liibbenau,  and  we  enjoyed  our 
two-hours*  trip  not  a  little.  The  boatman  explained  to 
11%  ott  'tic  W9L%  "iow  they 'contrive  to  carry'  iat  oxen 
to  market  in  the  Spreewald.  Two  of  the  small  boats 
are  fastened  together,  and  boards  laid  across,  so  as  to 
form  a  kiai  of  platform.  We  were  astonished  to  hear 
what  a  heavyweight  could  be  transported  on  this  simple 
apparatus.  On  reaching  Liibbenau,  we  settled  accounts 
with  our  boatman,  who,  although  we  had  treated  him 
very  liberally,  demanded  more  than  we  gave  him. 
Finding,  however,  that,  although  foreigners,  we  were  not 
tolie  takctt  in,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  amount,  and  solicited  oar  future  patronage. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  ball  at  the  rifle-house,  to 
which  we  were  admitted  without  demur,  although  our 
rather  ;/^^%/costiinie  was  rather  out  of  place  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  little  calculated  to  make  any  pleasing 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  fair  ones  present. 
The  guests  were  just  a  trifle  more  select  than  at  Leipe ; 
but  it  proved  a  tedious  affair  upon  the  whole,  so  that 
after  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  dancers  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  dcsceeici  to  the  supper-room,  and,  having 
regaled  ourselves  with  such  meagre  fare  as  the  place 
offered,  cogitated  in  our  minds  where  we  should  next 
betake  ourselves.  The  last  tiain  had  already  left 
for  Berlin,  so  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  return 
home  that  night.  On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  there 
would  be  considerable  dtiiiciiitjr  in  procuring  beds  at 
Liibbenau,  which  was  already  full  to  overflowing.     We 
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determined,  therefore,  as  it  was  a  beautiful  starlight 
evening,  to  walk  northwards  to  Liibben,  the  next  station 
on  the  line  to  Berlin,  and  then  take  the  early  morning 
train  from  that  place. 

Our  long  walk  to  Liibben  was  accompanied  by  a  rather 
disagreeable   incident.      By   the   imperfect   light   of   a 
gas-lamp  we  mistook  the  south  pole  of  the  compass  for 
the  north  pole,  and  walked  due  south  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  before  we  discovered  the  dismal  mistake.     Near 
Liibben  we  had  a  wordy  altercation  with  a  railway  official, 
who  caught  us  trespassing  on  the  line.     We  apologised 
respectfully,  explaining  to  him  that  we  had  lost  our  way, 
and  were  afraid  of  missing  the  station  altogether ;  but 
his  wrath  continued  unabated.     It  came  out  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  conversation  that  the  head  and  front 
of  our  offending  was  our  having  neglected  to  salute  him 
by  taking  off"  our  hats.     This  'tickled  our  insular  fancy 
so  much  that  we  both  burst  out  into  laughter,  whereupon 
the  official  countenance  became  blacker  than  ever,  and 
his  gesticulations  almost  maniacal. 

Whilst  waiting  for  our  train  at  Liibben,  we  visited  the 
Park  just  opposite  the  station,  which  reminded  us 
somewhat  of  the  Thiergarten  Park  at  Berlin,  save  that  it 
was  much  smaller.  The  running  water  in  it,  however, 
gave  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter  with  its 
stagnant  and  often  highly  off*ensive  ponds. 

At  6.30  a.m.  our  train  drew  up,  to  our  no  small  delight, 
as  we  were  fairly  worn  out  with  our  long  night  s  walk' 
and  felt  exceedingly  drowsy.  As  we  were  both  of  us 
unconscious  of  passing  events  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  the  narrative  of  our  visit  to  the  romantic 
Spreewald  properly  terminates  here. 

II 
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The  river  Spree  bears  a  certain  general  resemblance  to 
the  Thames  in  its  course  through  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Like  the  latter,  it  meanders  from  west  to  east,  or  more 
correctly  from    east  to  west,  dividing  the  city  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern   half,  of  which   the   latter  is 
the  larger  and  more  importaet  of  the  two,  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  celebrated  Unter  den  Linden  and  other 
fine  streets,  the  royal  palaces  and  the  Thiergarten— the 
large  public  park  which  corresponds  to  our  Hyde  Park, 
both  in  situation  and  aristocratic  dignity.     In  the  city 
itself  the  Spree  is  a  truly  mean  and  contemptible  stream, 
not  presenting  a  vestige  of  the  grandeur  of  old  Father 
Thames  with  his  broad  bosom  and  lively  fleet  of  quick- 
darting  steamers ;  large  ugly  barges  laden  with  bricks, 
wood,  turf,  apples,  and  other  domestic  wares    being 
the  only  craft  to  be  seen  on  its  sluggish  waters,  each 
guarded   by  a   faithful   cur  of  pre-eminently  mongrel 
breed,  perambulating  the  deck  with  an  air  of  as  much 
importance  as  if  the  treasures  of  Golconda  were  lying 
hidden  away  beneath  the  hatches.     No  sails  are  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  river  within  the  confines  of  the  city,  on 
account  of  a  popular  delusion  that  horses  invariably 
take  fright  at  them,  just  as  carts  drawn  by  dogs  are 
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prohibited    in    England   for  equally  sensible    reasons, 
notwithstanding  the   fact   that   a  German  horse  takes 
no  more  notice  of  such  dogs  than  he  does  of  a  lamp- 
post  or  a   child's   perambulator.      The    truth    of    the 
matter  is  that  horses,  like  many  other  animals  to  whom 
nature  has  given  legs  of  swiftness  rather  than  teeth  and 
claws  of  iron,  are   apt  to  be  scared   by  all   kinds  of 
strange  unwonted  apparitions,  which  they  regard  with 
indifference  when   they  have  once  got  accustomed  to 
them.     The  breadth  of  the  Spree  within  the  confines  of 
the  city  was  formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  inhabitants  having  gradually  encroached  upon  its 
bed,  just  as  the  British  river  has  also  had  to  yield  up 
a  part  of  its  domain  to  the  embankment  on  either  side 
of    it.     Unlike    the    generality   of    rivers   it    increases 
considerably  in  breadth  as  we  proceed  up  stream.     This 
observation  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  river  as  a 
whole,  but  only  to  that  part  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berlin,  where  the  narrow  insignificant  stream  expands 
into  a  broad  and  stately  river,  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  the  traveller  who  has  seen  it  only  in  its  urban 
meanness.     All  the  rivers  of  this  district  are  prone  to  be 
thus  erratic,  as  regards  their  breadth,  forming  here  and 
there  elongated  lake-like  expansions,  very  apt  to  deceive 
the  traveller  as  to  their  real  place  in  the  scale  of  rivers, 
if  he  has  not  observed  their  more  modest  dimensions 
elsewhere.  Thus  the  Havel,  which  is  no  mighty  river,  even 
at  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  exhibits  a  breadth  between 
Spandau  and  Potsdam,  that  puts  our  metropolitan  river 
quite  out  of  countenance. 

On  a  fine  June  day  I  set  out  about  8  a.m.  with  two 
other  companions  to  explore  the  river  and  the  district 
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through  which  it  flows  before  reaching  Berlin.  As  it 
was  rather  a  cool  morning  for  the  water,  we  determined 
to  walk  as  far  us  Treptovv,  the  first  place  where  the 
steamers  from  Berlin  land  passengers^  instead  of  taking 
the  boat  at  Jannowitz  Bridge  in  the  city,  where 
passengers  generally  embark.  From  Treptow  we  could 
go  on  by  land  or  water,  as  we  thought  proper,  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  our  legs  being  the 
chief  elements  to  be  considered  in  the  matter. 

The  long  walk  tirou^  the  town  to  the  Silesian  Gate, 
or  where  the  Silesian  Gate  once  stood,  was  inexpressibly 
dull  and    tedious,   the    long,   straight,   and   seemingly 
interminable  Kdpnickcf-Strasse  being  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,    the    most    uninteresting    track    to    be    found 
anywhere  within  the  limits  of  Berlin.     Dreary  enough 
by  day,  there  is  something  positively  uncanny  about 
this  lonely  Kopnicker-Strasse  by  night,  when  the  mist 
rises  up  from  the  canal  that  skirts  one  side  of  it,  and  it 
will  ever  be  associated  in  my  mind  with  an  appalling 
murder  that  took  place  there  some  years  ago.    Beyond 
the  Silesian  Gate,  brick  and  mortar  speedily  give  place 
to  green  meadows  and  country  scenery  of  a  far  more 
pleasing  type  than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Berlin.     The  roads  leading  out  of  the  city 
are,  for  the  most  part,  dreary  causeways  across  sandy 
plains,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  either  side,  it  is  true, 
but   nothing    else    to   attract    the    eye,   or   repay   the 
pedestrian    for    the    trouble   of  walking  so   far.     We 
traversed,  first  of  all,  a  small  wood,  beyond  which  we 
had  a  long  line  of  alder  cars  on  the  right,  and  bright 
green  meadows  running  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  the 
left    The  river  itself  could  not  be  seen,  on  account 
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of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  but  its  meandering  course 
was  very  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  numerous  masts 
and  sails  projecting  above  its  banks.  Almost  all  the 
way  to  Treptow  a  double  row  of  birch-trees  sheltered  us 
effectually  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  added 
materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scenery.  A  short 
distance  from  Treptow  we  passed  under  the  viaduct 
of  the  newly  built  Verbindungs-Bahn  (Communication 
Railway),  which  forms  a  girdle  round  the  city.  The 
bridges  and  viaducts  on  this  line  are  all  light,  airy, 
and  ornamental,  contrasting  favourably  in  this  respect 
with  those  hideous  engineering  works  that  so  disfigure 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  offend  the  eye  or  mar  the  view,  whilst  the  cost  of 
construction  was,  in  all  probability,  much  below  what  an 
English  company  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
for  work  not  a  whit  more  effective. 

We  reached  Treptow  much  sooner  than  we  had 
anticipated,  the  walk  from  the  Silesian  Gate  not 
occupying  more  than  half-an-hour.  Treptow  was  rather 
disappointing.  We  expected  to  find  a  small  town, 
whereas  it  hardly  reached  the  dignity  of  a  village, 
the  only  visible  houses  being  three  large  restaurants 
fronting  the  river.  We  entered  the  first  and  most 
imposing  of  the  series,  which  was  furnished  with  an 
extensive  garden  running  down  to  the  river-bank,  where 
a  vast  number  of  chairs  and  small  tables  had  been 
placed  for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  and  thirsty  visitors 
expected  to  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day.  As  yet 
there  were  but  few  persons  doing  justice  to  the  proprie- 
tor's beer  and  viands,  the  hour  being  yet  early.  The 
proprietor,  or  rather  tenant  of  the  establishment,  turned 
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out  to  be  a  former  restaurateur  of  Berlin,  with  whom  we 
were  already  acquainted.  We  were  told  that  he  paid  a 
rent  of  nine  fiundrcd^  powrads  a  year,  and  was  making 
money  very  fast,  a  fact  which  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
saw  the  large  concourse  of  people  there  on  our  return  m 
the  evening.  Wc  wmM  fain  have  done  something  for 
the  good  of  the  house,  and  the  memory  of  AuM  Lang 
Syne,  but  dinner  at  10  a.m.  was  unanimously  declared  to 
be  an  impossibility,  especially  after  having  breakfasted 
rather  heavily  at  7  a.m. 

Leaving  Treptow,  we  then  passed  through  a  wood 
along  a  very  sandy  road,  and,  about  a  mile  further  on, 
came  upon  another  house  of  refreshment,  with  a  pier  for 
the  steamers,  called  Eierhauschen  (Egg  Cottage).     Our 
surmise  that  the  name  in  question  had  been  adopted  as 
a  means  of  conveying  a  hint  to  the  travelling  public  that 
new-laid   e^crs  could   be  ordered  and  consumed   here 
md  libUum,  was  not  verified  by  facts,  as  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  this  particular  article  of  food  from 
the  bill   of  fare.    We   fell  back,   therefore,   upon  the 
hypothesis  that  tie  mysterious  appellation  must  have 
taken  its  origin   from  a  number  of  small  one-roomed 
cottages  or  cabins,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  garden, 
where  high-souled   guests  with   proud   stomachs,   who 
disliked  the  vulgar  crowd,  could  iad  such  aristocratic 
seclusion    as    they  required.      Eierhauschen    was    not 
nearly  so   pretentious   an    establishment    as  Treptow, 
although  hardly  inferior  to  it  in  dimensions.    A  mean 
and  dastard  rival  had  set  up  another  establishment  near 
Egg  Cottage,  only  a  few  yards  lower  down  the  stream, 
or  nearer  to  Berlin,  and  had  ratlier  unfairly  dubbed  it 
New  Egg  Cottage,  hoping  no  doubt  to  mislead  thereby 


an  unwary  public,  never  sufficiently  on  its  guard  against 
the  deceitfulness  of  spurious  imitations.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  number  of  visitors  we  saw  regaling 
themselves  at  both  establishments,  as  we  passed  them  on 
our  return  in  the  evening,  there  seemed  to  be  room 
and  occupation  enough  for  both  of  them. 

We  then  walked  through  the  meadows  bordering  the 
river  to  a  third  house  of  refreshment,  called  Neuer  Krug 
(New  Tankard),  notwithstanding  which  appellation  it 
looked  very  old  and  dilapidated,  much  inferior  indeed  in 
every  respect  to  those  establishments  we  had  already 
come  across.  Quitting  Neuer  Krug,  we  journeyed  on 
towards  another  restaurant,  named  Sedan,  keeping  close 
to  the  river-bank.  There  was  nothing  sublime  or 
marvellous  in  the  scenery, — no  spectral  glaciers  or 
towering  mountain-peaks, — but  for  all  that,  the  landscape 
was  everywhere  pretty  and  pleasing,  presenting  a  vivid 
contrast  to  the  urban  monotony  of  brick  and  mortar. 
The  bright  green  pastures,  the  broad  winding  river 
studded  with  numerous  pretty  sailing-boats,  and  the 
dark  forest  of  pine-trees  in  the  background,  formed  a 
ioHt'Cnscnible  by  no  means  without  aesthetic  interest. 

On  our  way  we  observed  a  great  number  of  amateur 
fishermen,  most  of  them  in  the  sans  culotte  fashion, 
or,  at  least,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  their 
trousers  turned  up  to  the  knee.  We  could  not  quite 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  this  last  proceeding,  unless 
it  were  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  getting  wet  feet, 
the  shore  being  soft  and  boggy.  Some  of  them  were 
even  standing  in  the  water,  so  that  it  might  have  been  to 
enable  them  to  throw  their  lines  further  into  the  stream. 
The  god  of  fishing — I   humbly  crave  his  pardon  for 
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having  forgotten  his  name— seemed  to  be  unpropitious 
this  morning,  as  we  did  not  remark  a  single  finny 
captive. 

Sedan,  about  a   mile    from  our  last   halting-place, 
had  been   named  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  that 
name  by  its  patriotic,  and,  perhaps,  politic  proprietor. 
As  we  proceed  on  our  route,  we  shall  see  that  Sedan  is 
lol  the   only  warlilce   establishment  cm   the    Spree: 
in  fact  the  whole  river  bristles  with  names  of  terrible 
import;   Sadowa,  Wcisscnburg,  Gravalotte,  and  Sedan, 
testifying    (ox   all   Haie   t©   the    patriotic    loyalty    of 
the    licensed   victuallers   on    the    Spree.     Sedan    was 
picturesquely   situated,   but   the   garden    being   a   new 
one,  mi  Ae  tieca,  therefofc,  young,  there  was  rather  too 
much  wind  to  be  pleasant     Nor  was  the  view  of  the 
river  quite  so  pretty  as  elsewhere,  the  garden,  or  rather 
gfoutidSi  beiag  partially  enclosed,  probably  to  screen 
them  from  the   wind.     Neither  going  nor  returning, 
did  we  observe  many  visitors  here,  which  was  the  more 
surprisiig,  as,  apart  from  the  above-mentioned  objec- 
tions, the  place  had  a  very  inviting  aspect  about  it. 
We  observed  numerous  placards  affixed  to  the  trees, 
requesting  the  public  to  abstain  from  picking  the  fruit 
and  flowers,  but,  as  both  these  items  were  conspicuous  by 
their   absence,  we  came  to  the  conclusion   it  was   an 
innocent  device  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  enhance 
the  merits  of  his  establishment  ill  tic  cycs  of  the  public, 
by  imitating  a  form  of  notice  very  common  in  botanical, 
zoological,   and   other  large  public   gardens,  where,  of 
course,  such  a  notice  is  really  of  some  pactical  impor- 
tance.    We  determined  to  lunch  at  Sedan,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  giving  us  some  reason  to  hope 


the  viands  would  be  more  inviting  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  such  houses  of   refreshment   in    Prussia.     Our 
sanguine    expectations    on    this    head    were    doomed, 
however,  to  disappointment.     Our  lunch  at  Sedan  did 
not  turn  out  satisfactory;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
here,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  meals  partaken  of  at 
country  places  near  Berlin  are  almost  invariably  disap- 
pointing and  dispiriting.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  supreme   bliss  on  such  occasions,  that  the 
hungry  traveller  must  put   up   with   a   fare   so   coarse 
and  unpalatable,  that  it  is  a  real  hardship  to  get  it 
down.      The    pleasant   emotions   called    forth   by   the 
balmy  air  and  pleasant  scenery  all  vanish  on  finding 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  so  sorry  a  repast ;  eating  to 
live,  rather  than  living  to  eat,  being  the  moral  principle 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  conform  ourselves  during  our 
wanderings.     Lukewarm  cofTee,  with  scarce  a  vestige  of 
the  divine  Mocha  in  its  composition,  insipid  rye-bread, 
and  half-cooked  sinewy  ham  are  no  doubt  capable  of 
^^^Pi"g  the  vital  spark  alive,  and  men  and  women  with 
strong  stomachs  do,  certainly,  grow  fat  and  lusty  on 
such  diet,  as  every  one  knows  who  lives  in  Germany ; 
but,  for  all  that,  we  found  little  comfort  in  the  teaching 
of  philosophy,  or  in  the  reflection  that  the  previous  wear 
and  tear  of  our  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  had  been 
duly  rectified  by  what  we  had  eaten  and  imbibed. 

About  II  a.m.  a  steamer  appeared  coming  from 
Berlin,  and  as  we  were  somewhat  tired  with  our  lono- 
walk,  and  the  day  had  got  out  fine  and  warm,  we 
determined  to  embark.  The  Spree  steamers  are  very 
smart-looking  boats,  rather  more  tubby  than  those  on 
the  Thames,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
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river,  and  their  having  an  extensive  cabin  below— very 
necessary  ia  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  on  the  return 
voyage  in  the  evening.     Their  speed  is  below  that  of  our 
London  boats  for  similar  reasons.     We  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  steamer  far  less  crowded  than  might 
have  been  expected  on  a  public  holiday.    The  air,  too, 
was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  so  that  the  trip  was 
most  enjoyable.     The  river  at  this  point  is  almost  as 
broad  as  the  Thames,  and,  being  studded  with  numerous 
yachts  and  sailing-boats,  presented  a  very  lively  aspect. 
One  of  these  last,  a  very  smart  little  boat,  with  neat 
snow-white  sails  and  two  small  streamers  fore  and  aft, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  our  attention,  and  we  could  not 
help  envying  the  fortunate  owners,  who  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  as  their  trim  little  craft 
cut  her  way  merrily  through  the  water.    The  steamer 
halted  at  two  landing-places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  viz.,  Ost-End  and  Sadowa,  and  finally  stopped  for 
good  at  the  small  town  of  Kopenick,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  we  had  embarked.     We 
were   somewhat  annoyed  to  find  that  this  particular 
steamer  did  not  proceed  to  Griinau,  our  final  destination, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  go  on  there  on  foot,  or 
else  wait  for  the  3.30  p.m.  boat.    We  chose  the  former 
alternative,  entertaining  a  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  kill  such  a  prolonged 
interval  of  time  in  a  small  place  like  Kopenick,  which 
seemed  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  attractions. 

Kopenick  is,  in  reality,  a  largish  island,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Spree  and  the  Dahme,  and  between 
the  two,  as  it  were  ;  the  Spree  branching  off  here  to  the 
east,  whilst  the  Dahme  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction, 
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and  is,  therefore,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Spree 
in  the  straight  line.  The  schloss  or  castle,  formerly 
a  royal  palace,  stands  on  a  smaller  island  communicating 
\yith  the  larger  by  a  drawbridge.  The  castle  is  histori- 
cally memorable  as  having  been  the  place  where 
Frederick  the  Great,  when  Crown  Prince,  was  tried  by 
court-martial  for  attempting  to  escape  to  England  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  the  tyrannical  thraldom  of 
his  despotic  parent.  His  friend  Katt  was  also  tried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  for  aiding  and  abetting  him 
in  this  undertaking,  and,  although  the  court-martial 
sentenced  him  only  to  imprisonment,  the  enraged  king 
ordered  him  to  be  executed.  The  prince  was  detained 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  schloss  at  Kopenick,  and  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  the  blood-thirsty  monarch  was 
persuaded  not  to  send  the  future  hero  to  the  scaffold. 
We  essayed  to  enter  the  schloss,  and  see  the  apartments 
once  occupied  by  the  captive  prince,  but  the  porter 
declined  to  admit  us,  although  our  guide-book  distinctly 
stated  the  place  was  open  to  the  public,  which,  in  all 
probability,  it  was,  only  unfortunately,  porters  in  Prussia 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  despotic,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
useless  to  appeal  against  their  arbitrary  decision.  Our 
only  consolation  was  that  its  rather  mean  and  neglected 
looking  exterior  gave  little  promise  of  a  sumptuous  and 
interesting  interior. 

Leaving  Kopenick,  we  set  out  for  Grlinau,  a  village 
about  two  miles  off  on  the  bank  of  the  Dahme,  and 
which  generally  constitutes  the  final  halting-place  of 
voyagers  on  the  Spree.  Grlinau  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  Kopenick,  we  had  to  cross  the  long 
bridge  which  connected  the  two  shores  with  each  other. 
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The  drawbridge  was  just  being^  raised  to  let  some  vessel 
pass  through  as  we  approached  the  bank.  Presently  we 
heard  a  loud  double  crash,  and  a  moment  after  the  trim 
little  craft  we  had  admired  so  much  a  short  time  before, 
emerged  with  her  main-mast  snapped  asunder  about  two 
feet  from  the  top.  Whose  fault  it  was,  we  could  not 
ascertain :  whether  those  on  board  were  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  get  through,  or  the  man  who  attended  to  the 
drawbridge  did  not  elevate  it  sufficiently,  was  not  clear. 
We  felt  quite  sorry  for  the  party  on  board,  who  were 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  baulked  of  their  day's 
pleasure.  They  seemed  to  be  old  stagers,  however,  and 
were  soon  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  needful 
repairs. 

The  road  to  Griinau  ran  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dahme,  and,  being  a  mere  causeway  over  a  dusty  and 
sandy  plain,  was  exceedingly  uninteresting.  Griinau — 
meaning  green  meadow — is  unquestionably  the  prettiest 
resort  on  the  Spree.  The  river  is  here  at  its  widest,  and 
makes  a  sharp  bend  te*tlie  east ;  the  opposite  shore 
is  densely  wooded  and  highly  picturesque,  whilst  the 
country  on  the  Griinau  side  of  the  river  is  also  a  vast 
forest.  One  of  the  most  charming  views  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin  is  that  to  be  seen  from  the  garden  of 
the  large  restaurant,  where  the  steamers  land  passengers. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  seen  a  long  chain  of 
lakes  rather  than  a  river,  so  broad  are  the  different 
reaches,  which  together  constitute  the  Dahme.  The 
mirrored  surface  of  the  water  is  bordered  everywhere  by 
a  frame  of  dark  woodland,  sloping  upwards  on  the  left, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  gives  a  charming  effect  to 
the  scene.      It  seems  strange  that  a  spot  so  lovely, 
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and  presenting  so  many  natural  advantages,  should  have 
so  few  permanent  inhabitants.  There  is  direct  communi- 
cation with  Berlin  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water.  The 
highest  mountain  or  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
is  only  two  miles  distant,  whilst  the  number  of  excur- 
sions that  can  be  made  from  it  by  water  are  almost 
innumerable.  There  are  a  few  villas  inhabited  by 
citizens  during  the  summer,  but  deserted  during  the 
winter  months,  although  the  scenery  is  just  as  pretty 
then  as  in  the  warmer  season,  the  trees  of  the  forest 
consisting  mainly  of  conifers  or  pines.  Such  a  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  would,  beyond  all  question,  have 
a  large  resident  population.  The  reasons  why  the 
Berlinersdo  not  pitch  their  tents  in  Griinau  or,  indeed,  in 
any  other  pretty  country  spot  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  city  are  obvious.  There  is  no  private  hospitality  in 
Berlin,  as  there  is  in  London  and  England  generally. 
And  yet  the  Berliner  is  a  very  social  being,  a  good  deal 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  his  English  brother ;  but,  as  his 
circumstances  are  for  the  most  part  more  limited  than 
those  of  the  latter,  he  meets  his  friends  at  taverns  and 
restaurants,  which  on  that  very  account  acquire  an  air  of 
respectability  that  does  not  attach  to  them  in  England. 
Transplanted  to  a  place  like  Griinau,  he  is  cut  off  at 
once  from  the  society  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
all  his  life,  and  can  find  no  substitute  for  it.  An 
Englishman  in  the  same  position  would  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  his  neighbours  and  invite  them  to 
his  table ;  but  such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  and,  it  may  also  be  said,  to  the  exigencies  of 
German  social  habits  and  ideas.  On  the  other  hand  the 
terminus  in  Berlin  is,  or  rather  was  at  the  period  in 
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question,  far  too  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  town  for 
business  men. 

In  passing  through  Griinau  by  rail,  a  monument  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  wood,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Joachim 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Emperor,  who  died  here  suddenly  in  his  carriage,  as 
he  was  returning  to  Berlin. 

We  found  Griinau  undergoing  sad  maltreatment  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  jaws,  of  a  most  unwelcome  visitor,  none 
other  in  fact  than  the  terrible  Kiefernraupe,  or  Fir-tree 
Caterpillar.  I  have  forgotten  the  creature's  scientific 
name,  although  I  can  assure  my  entomological  readers  I 
knew  it  well  enough  at  one  time.  The  ground  was 
literally  covered  wWi  these  wandering  marauders,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  had  stripped  one  unfortunate  tree  of 
every  leaf,  descended  again  to  terra  fir  ma,  and  made 
their  way  up  its  neighbours.  No  human  efforts  would 
have  availed  to  thin  their  numbers  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  although  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  effect 
a  small  army  of  hungry  ducks  or  chickens  would  have 
had  upon  them.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  vast 
forests  should  succumb  to  the  attack  of  these  voracious 
little  creatures,  who,  when  in  strong  force  and  full 
appetite,  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  dead  and 
leafless  trunks.  Some  years  previously  they  had  fallen 
foul  of  the  extensive  crown-forests  in  East  Prussia  with 
awfully  destructive  effect.  A  friend  of  mine  acquainted 
with  the  locality  described  the  strange  aspect  of  the 
dead  forests  in  very  vivid  terms.  They  had  a  weird 
unearthly  look  about  them,  and  it  was  hardly  safe  to 
walk  about  in  them  on  account  of  the  trees  that  kept 
falling  down  with  every  slight  gust  of  wind.    He  assured 
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me  the  Kiefernraupe  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
terrible  famine  that  prevailed  in  East  Prussia  a  few 
years  later.  A  number  of  poor  people  commenced 
squatting,  as  it  were,  on  the  site  of  the  dead  forests, 
building  themselves  rude  houses,  and  cultivating  small 
patches  of  land  around  them.  This  went  on  for  some 
years,  when  the  government  suddenly  took  possession  of 
its  own  again,  ejecting  all  the  cotters  that  had  established 
themselves  on  the  crown-lands.  A  great  number  of 
families  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  a  famine  arose  in  consequence.  I  collected  some  of 
the  caterpillars  in  a  box,  and,  giving  them  a  good  supply 
of  fir-tree  leaves,  watched  their  proceedings.  Very 
amusing  it  was  to  observe  the  business-like  air  with 
which  they  attacked  each  little  needle-shaped  leaflet 
at  its  apex,  gradually  eating  their  way  downwards  to 
its  base,  when  they  at  once  turned  their  attention  to 
its  next-door  neighbour  with  untiring  energy.  Very 
curious  too  were  their  dry  ligneous  excrements,  emitting 
a  powerful  terebinthinate  odour.  I  conveyed  some  of 
these  caterpillars  to  England,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
a  relative,  who  happened  to  have  rather  pretty  orna- 
mental grounds,  in  which  he  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
Kiefernraupe  increasing  and  multiplying  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  or  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  creature  would  not  be  so  destructive 
a  pest  in  England  as  in  Prussia.  At  any  rate  I  found  it 
could  not  demolish  the  comparatively  thick  and  fleshy 
leaflets  of  our  coniferae,  as  it  did  the  more  attenuated 
ones  abroad,  but  had  to  content  itself  with  an  isolated 
nibble  here  and  there  at  the  sides.  However,  this  may 
very  possibly  have  been  due  to  their  more  advanced  age 
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and  failing  appetite.  The  only  effectual  safeguard 
against  their  attack  is  to  smear  tlic  surface  of  the  trunk 
with  some  viscid  substance,  which  prevents  their  ascent. 

We  determined  to  take  our  principal  meal  at  Grlinau, 
the  large  and  imposing  restaurant,  recently  erected  by  a 
speculative  Berlin  banker  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand 
pounds,  kindling  in  us  a  hope  that  the  wants  of  the  inner 
man  would  be  more  efficiently  provided  for  here  than  at 
less  pretentious  establishments.  Numerous  excursionists 
were  dining  or  drinking  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  by 
trees  or  sheds  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  majority  of 
whom  seemed  to  belong  to  the  middle  class — shopmen 
with  their  sweethearts,  paterfamilias  with  small  family, 
and  young  men  wholly  without  encumbrance.  The 
ladies  were  rather  indifferent  representatives  of  the 
Cyprian  deity,  and  we  felt  no  very  ardent  desire  to  take 
the  place  of  the  few  infatuated  gentlemen  we  saw  around 
us.  To  use  the  somewlmt  inelegant,  though  very  ex- 
pressive language  of  an  American  gentleman,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  at  Grlinau,  they  were  "fine  fleshy 
women,"  and  that  is  about  all  that  could  be  said  in  their 
favour.  Here  we  saw  the  piggishness  of  German 
manners  in  its  worst  form.  An  individual,  taking  soup, 
plants  both  elbows  on  the  table,  brings  his  head  down 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  makes 
a  noise  after  each  gulp  distinctly  audible  at  a  distance 
of  several  paces.  The  many  and  ingenious  methods 
of  gnawing  and  sucking  bones,  and  the  assiduity  dis- 
played in  removing  every  atom  of  gravy  from  the  plate 
by  means  of  the  knife,  and  polishing  it  afterwards  with 
a  small  piece  of  bread  stuck  on  a  fork  are  very  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  men  of  more  refined  habits.     Should  it  be 
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the  traveller's  misfortune  to  sit  near  a  gentleman  accus- 
tomed to  clear  his  throat,  and  eject  the  contents  on  the 
floor   about   every   five   minutes,   his   appetite   will   be 
effectually  spoiled,  and,  if  he  happen  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  bump  of  destructiveness,  he  had  better  withdraw 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  offending  party.     We  observed 
several   placards  posted  up   here  and  there,   with   the 
words    "Genuine   Dresden   Beer,"    "Genuine  Erlangen 
Beer,"  and    "Genuine  Bavarian   Beer"  inscribed  upon 
them.     The   former   of   these  beers  being  a   favourite 
beverage  with  two  of  the  party,  we  ordered  three  bottles 
of  it,  which  were  brought  to  our  table  by  a  one-eyed 
little   boy,   who   seemed  to  have  just  commenced  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  and  science  of  waiting,  judging 
from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  arrangements.     Our 
countenances  fell  on  taking  the  first  sip  of  the  Genuine 
Dresden  Beer,  a  thick,  muddy  compound,  not  bearing  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  genuine   article.     We  sug- 
gested  to  the   boy  that  he  had  made  some  mistake, 
which  idea  he  repudiated  with  an  air  of  solemnity  that 
ought  to  have  carried  conviction  with  it,  drawing  our 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  printed  label  on  each 
bottle  with  the  words  "  Genuine  Dresden  Beer  "  upon  it. 
If  it  is  fair  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  mere  inspection 
of  one's  neighbours'  glasses,  there  would  seem   to  be 
little   doubt   that   the  difference  at  this  establishment 
between    "Genuine   Dresden,  Erlangen,  and   Bavarian 
Beers"  is  simply  a  difference  of  labels,  the  ingenious 
proprietor,    like   some   famous  conjurer,  being  able   to 
transform  a  bottle  of  very  indifferent  home-brew  into 
any  choice  beverage   that  may  occur  to  the  mind  of 
his  customers.     The  dinner  itself  did  not  prove  a  whit 
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more  satisfactory  than  tic  beer,  and  we  rose  from  the 
table,  irritated  rather  than  refreshed,  devoutly  wishing 
the  speedy  bankfuptcy  of  the  proprietor  in  the  common 
interests  of  humanity. 

After  our  sumptuous  repast  we  repaired  to  the 
dancing-room,  tt  see  what  might  be  going  on  there. 
The  dancers  afforded  us  but  little  amusement,  but  not  so 
the  instrumentalist.  He  was,  certainly,  an  original  both 
in  manners  and  appearance.  He  could  not  be  called  a 
dwarf;  as  Mm  body  and  liiaibs  were  all  fashioned  in  due 
proportion,  whereas  dwarfs  are  generally  thick-set  little 
urchins,  deficient  in  height,  but  not  in  breadth.  Our 
diminutive  friend,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  perfect  man.  in 
miniature.  He  had  long  hair  falling  down  on  his  neck, 
giving  him  somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  artist,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  «alier  proud  of  his  personal  appearance  in 
general,  although  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of  His 
costume  was  also  calculated  to  produce  an  effect,  being 
very  elabowtc  mii  ■finhioiiable,  imm  Ms  tiny  boots 
upwards.  As  he  sat  strumming  away  at  the  piano, 
he  kept  his  head  half  turned  round  towards  the  dancers, 
nodding  time  with  it,  and  looking  in  a  singularly  pensive 
and  affected  manner.  We  found  it  impossible  to  divert 
our  attention  from  this  strange  apparition,  and  gazed  at 
him,  in  a  state  of  fascinalion,  as  it  were,  until  Ac  end  of 
the  dance,  when  he  sprang  from  his  perch  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers  in  a 
trice,  before  they  had  time  to  disperse,  presenting  a  small 
tin-plate  to  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  extracting  reluctant 
pennies  or  half-pennies,  according  to  the  generosity  of 
the  doner.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  assailed  them 
with  his  plate,  Ms  countenance  beaming  the  while  with 
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the  most  benignant  smiles,  was  eminently  ludicrous,  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  only  too  evident  the  company  in 
general  were  only  too  anxious  to  escape  his  unwelcome 
attentions.  One  playful  dancer,  instead  of  giving  him 
the  required  mite,  put  his  arm  affectionately  round  the 
little  man's  neck,  and  dragged  him  along  a  pace  or  two, 
still  smiling  as  benignantly  as  ever.  But  this  stratagem 
to  escape  paying  his  lawful  due  did  not  succeed,  as  no 
sooner  was  our  diminutive  hero  free  again,  than  he  thrust 
his  obnoxious  tin  plate  under  the  other's  nose,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Not  finding  ourselves  quite  at  home  in  the  plebeian 
society  of  Griinau,  we  returned  once  more  to  Kopenick, 
crossed  over  the  long  bridge  there,  and  walked  back 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree   until  we  came  to 
Sadowa,  an  inn  or  house  of  refreshment   about  three 
miles  from  Griinau.     Sadowa,  named  after  the  famous 
victory  gained  by  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  in 
1866,  ranks  with  Trcptow  and   Griinau  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  resorts  on  the  Spree.     The  house  is  a 
large  one,  with  a  pretty  terraced  garden  running  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the 
itoble  stream.     It  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  charming  place  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  with  half-a- 
dozen  pleasant  companions,  sipping  coffee,  or  occupying 
the  time  in  any  other  agreeable  do/a-  far  nicnte  manner. 
Sadowa   was   very  empty   when  we  arrived,    probably 
because  there  had  been  heavy  showers  at  Berlin  during 
the   afternoon,    although   the   weather  had   been    most 
propitious  on   the    Spree.      After   imbibing   coffee,  we 
reconnoitred    the    grounds.      Preparations    were    being 
made  in  the  great  hall  for  the  approaching  dance ;  the 
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instrumentalist  was  there,  revolving,  no  doubt,  pleasant 
visions  of  coming  coppers  in  his  mind.  One  enthusiastic 
lady  and  gentleman  were  already  pirouetting  about ; 
but,  as  one  pair  of  dancers  does  not  constitute  a  ball,  any 
more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  summer,  we  soon  got 
tired  of  watching  tie  arolntions  of  tbc  solitary  couple, 
and  betook  ourselves  t0  more  stirring  scenes.  The 
shooting-gallery  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  institu- 
tion at  Sadowa,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  if  there  is 
anything  in  a  name.  There  were  a  number  of  targets 
and  dummy  figures,  all  of  wliich  bore  very  evident 
indications  of  having  suffered  rather  heavily  from  siege 
and  battery.  A  full-length  figure  of  Napoleon  III.  had 
been  very  severely  punished,  was,  in  fact,  completely 
riddled  with  shot,  the  face  especially  presenting  a  truly 
woe-begone  aspect.  I  must  say,  however,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  bore  his  sufferings  with  considerable 
nonchalance^  as  shot  after  shot  was  rtithlessly  poured  into 
his  unhappy  visage  by  his  relentless  persecutors. 

An  artificial  mound,  thirty  or  more  feet  high,  with  a 
pretty  trellised  arbour  on  the  summit,  and  a  spiral  path- 
way leading  up  to  it,  has  been  constructed  in  the  garden 
at  Sadowa,  and  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  Spree 
and  adjacent  country.  Whilst  standing  on  this  mound, 
and  surveying  the  environs  of  Sadowa,  I  was  struck  with 
a  sapient  idea.  Soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  Berlin  I 
noticed  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
informing  the  public  that  steamers  would  start 
from  Jannowitz  Bridge  at  various  hours  in  the  morning 
to  visit  Sadowa  and  other  places,  returning  to  Berlin  the 
same  day.  It  occurred  to  lit  that  I  also  should  like  to 
see  the  great  battle-field,  the  scene  of  Prussia's  glory  and 
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Austria's  humiliation  ;  but  how  on  earth  was  it  possible 
to  go  there  and  back  in  a  day,  and  that,  too,  for  the 
marvellously  cheap  fare  of  ninepence  .-*  Limited  as  was 
my  acquaintance  with  Prussian  geography,  I  felt  sure  the 
Spree  came  to  nothing  a  considerable  distance  short  of 
Sadowa.  There  must  then  be  some  gigantic  canal,  not 
marked  on  our  English  maps,  to  complete  the  communi- 
cation. Of  course  I  soon  learned  that  New  Sadowa  was 
simply  a  popular  restaurant  on  the  Spree,  a  place  with 
some  sanguinary  records,  no  doubt,  as  regards  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  but  where  human  blood  had  not  yet 
flowed  in  ruddy  torrents  o'er  the  plain.  What  if  some 
innocent  Verdant  Green  were  now  by  my  side,  I  thought, 
what  a  temptation  it  would  be  to  play  upon  his  credulity, 
to  go  through  the  details,  and  point  out  the  principal 
localities  of  the  great  battle,  adding  various  imaginary 
incidents  with  a  gravity  befitting  the  narration  of  such 
an  important  historical  event.  Who  could  disbelieve  a 
story  told  so  circumstantially,  with  the  name  Sadowa 
staring  him  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  and  shouted  into 
his  ears  by  half  a  dozen  mariners,  as  he  stepped  upon 
the  pier  .'' 

Taking  leave  of  Sadowa,  we  proceeded  to  the  next 
station  called  Ost  End,  where  we  expected  to  be  able  to 
kill  another  agreeable  half-hour  or  so ;  but  were  rather 
disappointed  to  find  Ost  End  a  mere  landing-place,  with- 
out any  accommodation  whatever  for  hungry  or  thirsty 
travellers.  We  had  thus  both  morally  and  literally 
reckoned  without  our  host.  We  had  to  wait  about  an 
hour  at  this  place,  killing  time  as  best  we  could,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  up-steamer  from  Griinau.  There  were  a 
few  pretty  villas  at  Ost  End,  but  a  large  factory  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  must  have  been  rather  an  eye- 
sore to  their  inmates.  Not  finding  any  official  in  the 
ticket-office,  we  were  oWigci  to  go  on  board  without 
tickets,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Company.  Just  at 
the  eleventh  hour  we  learned  that  tickets  could  be 
obtained  at  a  neighbouring  cottage ;  but,  as  it  was  too 
late  to  go  there  and  back,  we  preferred  to  brave  the 
wrath  of  the  officials  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  missing 
the  boat.  We  gained  a  signal  triumph  by  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemies'  camp,  and  denouncing  the 
Company's  faulty  arrangements  in  a  lofty  and  imperious 
manner.  We  thus  succeeded  in  gaining  much  obsequious 
respect  from  the  over-awed  official ;  whereas  had  we,  on 
the  contrary,  assumed  a  meek  and  submissive  air,  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unmercifully  bullied, 
and  had.tO'.p$i}f'''e3c|ira. 

Sedan  was  very  empty,  when  we  passed  by ;  and, 
remembering  our  very  indifferent  lunch  of  the  morning, 
our  souls  were  not  slirrcd  with  pity  for  the  proprietor. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hoped  that  a  short  season  of 
adversity  would  bring  him  to  a  penitent  and  contrite 
frame  of  mind,  and  make  him  see  the  impropriety,  not  to 
say  wickedness,  of  regaling  his  customers  with  weak 
lukewarm  coffee  and  stale  rye-bread.  Our  minds  were 
so  full  of  the  ticket  incident,  and  tlie  tfittOipIl  we  had 
achieved,  that  we  accidentally  quitted  the  boat  a  station 
sooner  than  we  had  intended,  viz.,  at  Neuer  Krug,  instead 
of  Eierhauschen.  It  was  rather  mortifying,  as  we  had 
not  bargained  for  the  extra  walk  ;  however,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  so  we  trudged  on  to  Eierhauschen,  which 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  and  from  there  to  Treptow, 
which  was  still  more  densely  thronged,  in  virtue  of  its 
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being  the  nearest  station  to  the  metropolis,  and 
undeniably  one  of  the  prettiest  resorts  on  the  Spree. 
The  church-spire  of  Stralau  emerging  from  a  bosquet  of 
trees  on  a  promontory  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
is  a  most  picturesque  object,  as  seen  from  the  large 
restaurant  garden. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  coffee  and  cake,  and 
watched  the  animated  scene  around  us  for  some  time, 
wondering  how  many  barrels  of  beer,  how  many  pounds 
of  coffee,  and  how  many  pigs,  sheep,  and  oxen  Herr 
Zenner's  voracious  customers  had  made  off  with  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  sallied  forth  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  neighbourhood.  Just  outside  the  grounds  we 
came  across  a  performing  monkey,  perched  upon  a  small 
round  pedestal,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring  audience. 
His  personification  of  a  learned  professor  with  a  large 
pair  of  spectacles,  and  of  a  soldier  going  through  the 
cuts  and  guards,  were  the  best  of  his  rather  numerous 
performances.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  a  large 
dog  gave,  however,  such  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system, 
that  the  exhibition  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  for  the 
time  being,  and  it  required  no  small  exhortation  and 
admonition  on  the  part  of  his  stern  lord  and  master  to 
bring  him  back  again  to  the  narrow  path  of  duty. 

We  then  adjourned  to  the  park,  a  largish  wood,  with 
open  spaces  here  and  there,  where  dancing  and  games 
were  being  carried  on  with  some  energy.  The  most 
popular  game  seemed  to  be  one  in  which  the  players  all 
stood  round  in  a  large  circle,  and  one  of  them 
occasionally  ran  across,  some  other  player  trying  to  cut 
off  the  first  player  by  striking  him  or  her  with  a 
handkerchief.     Like  most  German  games  it  appeared  to 
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be  a  very  tedious  affair.  The  dancers  beat  time  to  the 
melodious  strains  of  a  barrel-organ,  and  the  dancing 
itself  was  not  unworthy  of  the  instrument  to  which  it 
served  as  an  accompaniment.  Two  ingenious  young 
men  were  waltzing  together  after  a  fashion  of  their  own, 
and  elicited  much  applause  from  the  admiring  bystanders. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  it  began  to  get  very  chilly,  and 
a  homeward  movement  set  in  among  the  visitors,  in 
which  we  also  joined.  Although  somewhat  tired  with 
our  day's  work,  we  preferred  the  hour-and-a-half's  walk 
to  Berlin  to  the  cold  ride  on  the  boat,  especially  as  we 
knew  there  would  be  some  difficulty  In  getting  a  place 
on  board. 

The  general  impressions  of  the  Spree  we  brought  home 
with  us  were,  on  the  whole,  extremely  favourable. 
Although  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to  its 
parent  the  Havel,  there  is  not  a  little  to  please  the  eye 
and  captivate  the  imagination.  They  who  expect  to  see 
a  miniature  Rhine  will,  of  course,  be  disappointed, 
although  its  scenery  is  certainly  far  above  the  average 
scenery  of  rivers,  and  not  at  all  what  we  should  expect 
to  fmd  in  the  notoriously  flat  and  sterile  plain  of 
Brandenburg.  In  short,  it  is  a  stream  which  affords 
healthy  amusement  and  recreation  to  thousands  of  hard- 
worked  and  jaded  citizens,  and  the  many  glad  and 
happy  faces  that  throng  every  part  of  its  course  on  a 
public  holiday,  are  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  important  services  it  renders  to  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  humanity. 
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The  Emperor  William,  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
sovereign  of  the  age,  had,  strange  to  say,  an  exceedingly 
pusillanimous  and  disreputable  grandfather.  Frederick 
William  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  seemed  to  have  no  other  thought 
in  existence  than  the  gratification  of  his  animal  passions. 
Unlike  our  merry  monarch,  whose  genial  wit  and  humour 
rendered  him  popular  with  his  people  in  spite  of  his 
depraved  habits,  the  Prussian  ruler  was  a  fool  in  under- 
standing, as  well  as  a  profligate  in  morals.  He  lived 
all  his  life  under  petticoat  government  in  the  most 
degraded  sense  of  the  term,  and  was  an  implicit  believer 
in  necromancy  and  other  occult  sciences.  In  fact  he 
was  the  dupe  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and 
became  a  truly  pitiable  object  of  contempt  in  his  latter 
years. 

Fortunately  for  Prussia,  his  son  Frederick  William  III., 
and  the  latter's  lovely  consort,  Louise  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  held  unswervingly  to  the  narrow  path  of  duty 
in  the  midst  of  the  dissipation  and  orgies  of  a  corrupt 
court,  and  were  thus  able  to  rely  on  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  their  subjects  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
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periods  in  the  whole  history  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
William  III.  had,  however,  with  all  his  private  virtues, 
little  of  that  determined  energy  which  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  character  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  which,  though  dormant  in  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  present 
Emperor.  His  heroic  people  pushed  him  on  to  victory, 
almost  ill  spite  of  himself,  and  it  is  extremely  question- 
able whether  Prussia  would  ever  have  thrown  off  the 
Napoleonic  yoke,  if  it  had  been  left  to  Frederick 
William  III.  himself  to  take  the  initiative.  Still  it  must 
be  said  to  his  credit  that,  when  once  he  saw  a  streak  of 
daylight  in  the  dark  political  horizon  around  him,  he 
pushed  on  undauntedly  towards  the  high  goal,  and 
deserves,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  patriot  king, 
though  wanting  in  strength  of  character  to  some  extent. 
But  it  was  iis  bcaitiM  and  unfortunate  consort,  Queen 
Louise,  that  was  the  real  heroine  in  that  disastrous  epoch, 
and  stirred  up  the  patriotism  of  her  husband's  people  at 
a  time  wlicn  tiat  husband  himself  was  so  utterly  broken 
in  spirit  by  his  reverses  as  to  have  completely  lost  his 
head.  Even  the  great  Napoleon  was  not  insensible  to 
the  beauty  and  pathetic  pleading  of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  princess,  as  the  correspondence  between 
them,  which  is  still  extant,  clearly  shows.  Poor  Louise 
did  not  live  to  see  the  feturning  light  of  day,  dying 
broken-hearted  before  the  advent  of  that  glorious  epoch 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty- four ;  but,  though  so  many 
years  have  passed  away  since  her  lovely  form  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Charlottenburg  Mausoleum,  her  memory 
is  still  fondly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  Prussians. 
A  little  island  in  the  Thiergarten  Park,  called  after  her 


Louiseninsel,  and  said  to  have  been  her  favourite  resort 
in  summer,  is  still  decked  every  year  with  early  spring 
flowers  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birthday.  Every 
traveller,  too,  that  visits  Berlin,  makes  a  point  of  seeing 
the  Mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  and  Rauch's  famous 
recumbent  statue  of  the  good  queen.  This  work  of  art, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  is  surpassed  by  its  smaller  life-size 
fac-simile  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam, 
the  existence  of  which  escapes  the  notice  of  most  travel- 
lers, and,  still  more  strange  to  say,  is  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  the  natives.  Ranch  was  originally  a  lackey 
in  the  king's  service,  who  soon  detected  his  natural  gifts, 
and,  by  his  generous  liberality,  enabled  him  to  pursue 
a  more  congenial  calling.  Ranch  possessed  a  grateful 
heart,  and  testified  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  his  royal  master  by  presenting  him  with 
this  inimitable  work  of  art  and  labour  of  love. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  popular  Emperor 
of  to-day  was  in  such  bad  odour  with  the  citizens  of 
Berlin  in  1848,  that  he  had  to  quit  the  city  in  the  disguise 
of  a  lackey,  in  order  to  escape  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  infuriated  mob.  Whether  Prince  William  was  right 
or  wrong  in  urging  his  royal  brother  to  mow  down  the 
revolutionists  in  the  streets  with  cannon,  is  a  question  we 
need  not  discuss  here,  especially  as  it  is  just  as  likely  as 
not  he  never  gave  any  such  truculent  advice  at  all. 
Whatever  errors  of  judgment  he  may  have  committed 
in  his  earlier  and  more  impetuous  years,  the  present 
generation  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  if  Prince  William's 
life  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  1848, 
it  would  have  been  a  grievous  and  irreparable  loss  to 
Germany.    It  really  seems  as  if  there  were  critical  epochs 
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IE  the  political  development  of  a  nation,  when  a  mild 
and  benevolent  despotism  is  of  far  more  service  to  the 
public  weal  than  a  free  and  popular  government.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
Libera!  party  under  Virchow  had  ousted  Bismarck  from 
office  in  the  early  days  of  King  William's  reign,  as  they 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  Prussia  been  a  strictly 
coiistitutioeal  inonarcliy.  The  Liberals  in  power  would 
unquestionably  have  cut  down  the  military  budget  to 
more  modest  dimensions.  Koniggratz  would  have  been 
fought  under  less  advantageous  circumstances,  and 
might  have  ended  in  a  defeat  A  long  campaign  might 
have  ensued,  ruinous  to  Prussian  finance,  and  highly 
iipwafafclc  to  tliose  aggressive  designs  which  Louis 
Napoleon  was  even  then  harbouring  in  his  mind  against 
his  German  neighbour.  Even  as  it  was,  the  nation's 
energies  were  taxed  to  tie  utmost  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result  Under  Liberal  auspices,  that  is  to  say, 
witli  a  smaller  army  and  inferior  organization,  they 
might  am!  probably  would  have  failed  altogether,  for 
Koniggratz  was  a  far  closer  contest  than  the  careless 
reader  of  history  supposes.  It  stands,  too,  to  reason  that 
if  there  had  been  00  Koniggratz,  neither  could  there 
have  been  a  Sedan,  of  which  the  former  victory  was  the 
natural  forerunner. 

The  Emperor  began  his  life  in  stormy  times,  when  his 
father's  kingdom  went  ta  wreck  and  ruin,  because,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  successors  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
lacking  his  martial  spirit,  gave  too  much  attention  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  too  little  to  preparations  for  war.  In 
such  a  crisis  as  that,  the  one  thing  needful  was  soldiers ; 
they  and  they  alone  could  restore  prosperity  to  Prussia, 
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as  they  actually  did.  The  experience  of  the  venerable 
monarch's  declining  years  has  been  very  much  on  a  par 
with  that  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood.  "  It  is 
soldiers  I  want  and  must  have,"  has  been  the  perpetual 
burden  of  his  song.  "  Of  what  use  to  me  are  your 
parliamentary  orators,  your  Gladstones  and  Disraelis, 
when  a  French  or  an  Austrian  army  is  marching  post- 
haste towards  my  frontier.  If  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
keep  my  borders  clear  by  every  means  in  my  power, 
I  might  just  as  well  give  up  my  kingship ;  for  it  would 
disappear  quickly  enough,  if  my  enemies  could  only 
work  their  will." 

When  he  first  came  to  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-four,  he  was  so  unpopular  in  virtue  of  his  despotic 
proclivities,  that  his  subjects  refused  to  salute  him  as  he 
drove  through  the  streets,  and  there  were  prophets  of 
evil  in  England  and  elsewhere,  who  predicted  that,  if  he 
did  not  mend  his  manners,  he  would  one  day  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  obstinacy  with  his  life,  as  Charles  I.  had 
done  before  him.  The  seven  days'  war  that  culminated 
in  the  victory  at  Koniggratz,  put  an  end  to  all  these 
sinister  forebodings,  proving  to  demonstration,  as  it  did, 
that  King  William  and  his  minister  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about,  and  might  safely  be  trusted  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  Germany  to  a  sure  and  secure  haven. 
Some  have  asserted  that  the  Emperor  was  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  these  successful 
campaigns,  and  that  Bismarck  and  Moltke  are  the  men 
to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  having  made  Germany  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Europe.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  erroneous  view  than  this.  Was  there  no 
merit  or  genius,  I  would  ask,  in  singling  out  Herr  Von 
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Bismarck-Schonhausen,   plain   captain   of  dykes,   from 

atndiif  tie  tioiisaiicl  and  one  other  country  gentlemen 

such  as  he  to  be  the  right  hand  of  -the  monarchy,  and  in 

supporting  him  through  thick  and  thin,  when  a  large 

Liberal  majority  in  parliament  would  fain  have  ejected 

him  from  office.     If  the  King  of  Prussia  is  surrounded  by 

able  ministers  and  servants,  that  fact  alone  is  a  tribute  to 

fats  genius^  as  they  faave  one  and  all  been  selected  for 

office  by  himself,  and  he  alone  it  is  that  can  relegate 

them  back  again  to  private  life,  if  their  procedure  fails  to 

give  Mm  satisfaction.    To  serve  the  King  of  Prussia  is 

proverbially  a  laborious  proceeding.    Salaries  run  very 

low,  and  the  operation  of  winnowing  away  the  chaff  from 

the  wheat,  in  other  words,   of   shelving   incompetent 

officials  who  do  not  earn  their  money's  worth,  is  carried 

out  with  merciless  rigour.     Sentimental  considerations 

have  never  been  suffered  to  outweigh  public  expediency 

in  laattcn  of  tits  kini  in  Pm^ssia.    You  may  be  very 

amiable  and  respectable,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but, 

if  there  is  a  better  man  ready  to  take  your  place  at  the 

same  money,  His  Prussian  Majesty  will  assuredly  bow 

you  out,  hard  lines  though  it  may  seem  to  be. 

Few  persons  have  any  adequate  notion  of  the  amount 
of  hard  work  tils  old  veteran  goes  through  with  almost 
every  day  in  the  week.  He  is  often  engaged  in  perusing 
official  documents,  and  inscribing  marginal  notes  thereon 
before  seven  o'clock  la  the  moming.  He  gives  audience 
to  a  vast  number  of  military  officers  and  civil  function- 
aries. The  regularity  of  his  habits  is  remarkable,  and 
may  account  in  some  lacasure  for  his  extraordinary 
vigour  at  such  an  advanced  age.  Every  day  at  precisely 
the  same  hour  he  takes  his  drive  in  the  Thiergarten, 


returning  home  to  a  frugal  dinner  at  four  p.m.  It  was 
customary  to  take  off  the  hat  when  he  drove  past,  and 
he  never  failed  to  accord  a  military  salute  to  those  who 
thus  honoured  him,  no  matter  how  far  off  they  might  be. 
On  one  occasion  I  actually  elicited  an  acknowledgment 
from  him,  when  a  slight  strip  of  wood  intervened  between 
us.  The  traveller  may  form  some  notion  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  habits  by  paying  a  visit  to  his  pretty  summer 
residence  at  Babelsberg  near  Potsdam.  There  in  his 
bedroom  will  be  seen  a  little  narrow  truck  bedstead  with 
the  ordinary  blue  and  white  check  curtains,  which  John 
Thomas  would  beyond  all  doubt  consider  far  too  humble 
an  affair  for  a  man  of  Ms  social  importance  to  lie  down 
upon.  This  is  the  Emperor's  favourite  bed,  and 
accompanied  him  everywhere  during  the  campaign  in 
P'rance.  It  even  found  a  resting-place  in  the  Palace  at 
Versailles  for  some  months,  and  must  have  presented  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  luxurious  mobilia  of  that  famous 
historic  building. 

His  love  of  reviews  was  certainly  remarkable,  in  which 
respect  he  showed  himself  a  true  Flohcnzollern.  Fine 
weather  generally  fell  to  his  lot  on  these  occasions,  though 
of  course  there  were  some  doleful  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  the  heavens  loved  to  smile  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
Once  in  a  while  the  windows  of  heaven  would  be  opened, 
and  a  copious  shower-bath  poured  down,  that  might 
have  damped  the  military  ardour  of  far  younger  men 
than  he.  On  such  occasions  I  have  seen  him  riding 
along  the  lines  as  leisurely  and  unconcernedly  as  possible, 
when  it  was  morally  certain  he  must  have  been  wet 
through  to  the  skin.  But  the  bright  sunshiny  days  had 
also  their  little  drawbacks.     Of  all  the  dusty  places  in 
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the  universe,  I  know  of  none  that  can  compare  with  the 
Tempelhofer  Feld,  where  the  reviews  were  generally  held. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  and  energy  to 
face  those  whirling  clouds  of  suspended  atoms.     Not  to 
speak  of  the  discomfort  of  breathing  such  an  atmosphere, 
and  being   almost   blinded   by  the   tiny  particles,  the 
sufferer's  personal  appearance  underwent  such  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  that  his  best  friend  would  hardly  have 
recognised  him  under  the  canopy  of  dust  he  brought 
back  with  him  from  the  champ  dc  Mars.    Very  amusmg 
it  was  to  watch  the  train  of  returning  carnages  full  of 
princesses,  court-ladies,  and  other  aristocratic  persons. 
If  the  great  people  had  been  deliberately  peltmg  each 
other  with  handfuls  of  dust,  they  could  hardly  have 
looked  more  grimy  and  disreputable  than  they  did  on 

these  occasions. 

The  Emperor  William  will,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way  in  military  matters  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Germany  owes  him  too  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
curtail  his  power  in  this  direction,  even  if  it  were  politic 
to  do  so,  which  is  more  than  doubtful.    And  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  the  military  regime  presses  very  heavily 
upon    Germany.      The  material  burden  is  well  nigh 
intolerable  for  a  poor  country  with  few  natural  resources  ; 
whilst  the  indirect  losses  arising  from  enforced  absence 
from  business  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign  con- 
stitute a  ver>'  serious  item  in  the  account,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy.     The  blood-tax, 
too  which  affects  almost  every  individual  family  in  time 
of  war,  must  also  not  be  overlooked.    Worse,  perhaps, 
than    all    these    positive   evils    are    those    sentimental 
grievances,  which  often  exercise  the  minds  of  men  more 
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Strenuously  than  more  material  matters.     The  Emperor 
is  constantly  surrounded  by  military  men,  who  monopo- 
lize the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  attention.     Such 
is  the   preference   given  to  them  at   court,    that   even 
Bismarck  would  have  been  overshadowed  there,  if  his 
master  had   not  purposely  elevated   him   to  the  rank 
of  general,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Chancellor  never  had  any  military  aptitude  whatever. 
Germans  of  more  enlarged  views  are  naturally  vexed, 
when  they  see  every  other  interest  in  the  state  made 
subordinate   to  that  of  the   army,  and  that  too  in  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  intel- 
lectual activity,  and,  though  indefatigable  in  dcfendino- 
their  borders  from  foreign  aggression,  are  ardent  lovers 
of  peace  in  the  abstract. 

The  two  younger  brothers  of  the  Emperor,   Prince 
Charles  and  Prince  Albrccht,  were  both  men  of  powerful 
physique,   like    the    Hohenzollcrns    generally,    though 
lacking  altogether  their  elder  brother's  grand  imperial 
air.      They   were,  in   fact,  quite   commonplace-looking 
mortals,  with  countenances  that  bespoke  no  great  intel- 
lectual vigour  within.      The  former,  the  father  of  the 
famous  general.  Prince   Frederick   Charles,   sometimes 
called  the  Red  Prince,  had  married  an  elder  sister  of  the 
Empress.     The  great  principle,  seiiiores  priores,  does  not 
always   find    favour   in   matrimonial   affairs;   it  is    not 
surprising,  therefore,  the  Emperor  should  have  chosen  the 
younger  sister  for  his  bride,  and  left  the  elder  one  for 
his  younger  brother.     Prince  Charics  died  eventually  at 
a  most  inopportune  period,  just  two  or  three  days  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Crown  Prince's  silver  wedding. 
Of  course  the  affair  had  to  be  postponed  for  some  weeks, 
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to  tit  »o  small  annoyance  of  all  those  that  had  been 
making  such  active  preparations  to  celebrate  the  event. 
As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  when  the  deferred 
festivity  did  come  off,  tliere  was  not  half  that  Mat 
about  it  there  would  have  been,  if  it  had  taken  place  on 
the  actual  day.  What  little  popularity  Prince  Charles 
may  have  enjoyed  during  his  life-time,  was  entirely  lost, 
I  fear,  when  lie  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil  in  that 
unceremonious  fashion  on  the  very  eve  of  the  grand  fete. 
It  really  seemed  ai  %  like  Mr.  Squeers'  obstinate  pupil, 
he  had  died  "out  of  pure  aggravation."  The  good 
Berliners  were  not  a  little  annoyed  with  him  for  popping 
off  so  uiise^sonaWy,  coeteading  that  he  and  the  court 
doctor  might  surely  have  made  some  better  arrangement 
between  them. 

Prince  Albrecht,  the  youngest  and  least  popular  of  the 
Emperor's  brothers,  had  not  been  particularly  happy  in 
his  matrimonial  affairs.  Princes  and  princesses,  notwith- 
standing the  iimtius  that  surrounds  them,  seem  to  be 
fashioned  from  the  same  ignoble  clay  as  meaner  mortals. 
It  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  Prince 
Albrecht's  august  lady,  a  princess  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  found  one  of  her  husband's  grooms  more  to  her 
taste  than  her  Hohcnzollern  partner,  became  a  convert  to 
the  principles  of  elective  affinity,  unceremoniously  leaving 
her  royal  spouse  to  share  the  humble  fortunes  of  the 
knight  of  the  stable.  If  public  rumour  speaks  true, 
adultery  was  not  the  least  of  her  offences  against  the 
decalogue.  She  subsequently  married  her  menial  lover, 
who  got  made  a  count  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
Prince  Albrecht  did  not  receive  mucli  commiseration  for 
this  domestic   mishap,  many  people  thinking  he  had 
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paved  the  way  to  it  by  his  own  misconduct.     His  son  of 
the  same  name  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  very  long  legs,  which 
made  him    look   rather   ridiculous   on   horseback.     He 
inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  frail  mother,  and  turned 
out  well  in  spite  of  his  parentage. 

Frederick  William   III.,  the  Emperor's  father,  once 
gave    the    following    description     of    his    four    sons. 
''  Frederick  William  "  (Frederick  William  IV.),  said  he, 
"is   clever  {king)  and  noble  (edel) ;   William   is  noble,' 
but  not  clever ;  Charies  is  clever,  but  not  noble  ;  whilst 
Albrecht  is  neither  clever  nor  noble."     The  eldest  son, 
Frederick   William  IV.,   though  a  weak  king  from   a 
political   point  of  view,  was   somewhat  of  a  humorist, 
and  used  to  compare  his  brothers  to  different  races  of 
dogs.     William,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  a  bull-dog, 
and  Albrecht  a  swinc-hcrd's  dog  {Schweinchund),  a  term] 
the   opprobiousness   of    which   is   lost   in    the    English 
translation.     Whenever  two  of  the  lower  orders  have  a 
quarrel  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  the  term  ScJnveinchimd  is 
sure  to  figure  pretty  frequently  in  the  dialogue.     Whether 
these  anecdotes  are  true  or  false,  they  at  least  indicate 
the  fact  that  the  younger  son.  Prince  Albrecht,  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  high  repute  with  the  public  at  large. 

Prince  Frederick  Charies,  the  only  son  of  Prince 
Charies,  had  at  one  time  a  slight  prospect  of  eventually 
succeeding  to  the  throne.  The  Crown  Prince,  his  cousin, 
or  Prince  Frederick  William,  as  he  was  then  called,  did 
not  enjoy  very  robust  health  as  a  youth,  so  that  it'was 
feared  he  might  not  grow  up  to  maturity.  At  present 
Prince  Frederick  Charies'  chances  of  succeeding  are 
rather  remote,  there  being  already  three  young  lives 
between  him  and  the  sceptre  of  Chariemagne,  and  a 
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prospect  of  acveral  more.  He  is  the  husband  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Anhalt,  but, 
although  he  is  a  true  representative  of  Mars  and  she  of 
Venus,  they  do  not  appear  to  hs  the  most  amicable  of 
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couples.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising,  on  the  whole,  that 
he,  a  rough  soldier,  and  she,  an  elegant  and  refined  lady, 
should  fmd  the  contrast  between  their  respective  tastes 
and  dispositions  a  litlk  too  vivid  at  times  to  promote 
their  mutual  happiness.  Their  three  youthful  daughters, 
though  hardly  equal  to  their  mother  in  personal  beauty, 
formed  quite  a  pretty  picture  sitttag  in  the  royal  pew  in 
the  plain  old  cathedral  on  Sundays  with  their  governess 
behind  them.  I  arranged  a  marriage  in  my  own  mind 
between  tic  eldest  of  them  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  rhomme  propose^  Dicii  dispose,  and  so,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Duke  married  another  Marie,  whilst  Marie  of 
Prussia  iii  her  turn  married  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  veritable  Crrcsus  in  wealth,  but  just  eight 
years  older  than  her  own  father.  Had  Marie  of  Prussia 
given  birth  to  a  son,  it  would  have  been  heir  to  the 
Dutch  throne,  but  unfortunately  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands  died  within  three  or  four  months  of  his 
marriage,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  youthful 
widow.  But  although  the  Princess  Marie  did,  certainly, 
disappoint  me  in  her  matrimonial  arrangements,  her 
younger  sister  Louise  gratified  mj  feelings  by  marrying 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  so  that  I  had  my  way  after  all 
to  some  extent.  The  Princess  Marie  looked  amiability 
itself,  although  a  story  once  current  in  Berlin  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  had  more  pride  in  her  composition  than 
her  cousin  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Crown  Prince's  eldest 
daughter.     The  two  young  princesses  were  once  being 
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photographed  by  an  artist,  who  became  so  nervous  in  the 
unaccustomed  presence  of  royalty,  that,  in  addressing 
them,  he  employed  the  phrase  Gnddigcs  Frdulein 
(Gracious  Miss)  instead  of  "Your  Royal  Highness." 
Princess  Marie,  drawing  herself  up,  exclaimed  with  an 
air  of  offended  dignity,  *'  I  am  accustomed  to  be  called 
Your  Royal  Highness."  Princess  Charlotte,  however, 
laughed,  and  said  to  the  erring  photographer,  "You  may 
call  me  what  you  please.  My  papa  always  calls  me 
Dickc  Lottie  (Fat  Lottie)." 

Princesses  are  not  as  a  rule  so  popular  as  princes  in 
Germany.  I  suspect  this  circumstance  is  sometimes  due 
to  their  interfering  in  state  matters  that  do  not  concern 
them.  Thus  whilst  the  Emperor  is  intensely  popular, 
the  Empress  holds  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  being 
neither  popular  nor  unpopular.  It  is  said — I  know  not 
with  what  amount  of  truth — that  she  dislikes  Bismarck, 
and  would  topple  him  over,  if  she  could.  The  Queen 
Dowager,  or  widow  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  was 
intensely  unpopular.  Indeed  she  was  actually  banished 
from  court  for  a  time  on  account  of  her  intrigues  with 
the  Catholic  party  in  South  Germany.  Being  a  Bavarian 
princess,  she  naturally  preferred  the  old  faith  to  the  new. 
No  two  princesses  were  more  popular  in  Germany  at  this 
period  than  Queen  Victoria's  two  elder  daughters,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  and  the  Princess  Alice  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  their 
popularity  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  admirable 
way  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  in  England 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  where  court  intrigues 
arc  unknown.  If  the  native  German  princesses  would 
only    follow   the    example   of    these    two   ladies,   and 
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eschew  politics  altogether,  I  ant  persuaded  they  would  be 
equally  popular.  The  Crown  Princess's  simple  and 
unaffected  manners  made  her  a  great  favourite  in  the  land 
of  her  adoption.  The  only  complaint  I  ever  heard 
brouglit  against  her  was  that  she  looked  a  little  too 
closely  after  her  household  expenses  for  a  person  of  such 
exalted'  rank ;  but  I  opine  there  are  not  a  few  sensible 
people  who  would  rather  praise  than  blame  her  for  having 
the  moral  courage  to  check  undue  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  pampered  menials  of  whom  she  was  the 
mistress.  That  neither  she  nor  her  lamented  sister  were 
intolerant  in  religious  matters,  is  clear  from  their  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  philosopher  Strauss,  the  author  of 
Das  Libifi  fem. 

The  popularity  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  second  only 
to  that  of  his  august  father,  and  indeed  in  some  respects 
it  even  surpassed  that  of  the  latter.  The  Emperor 
William  is  a  ruler  of  men  in  the  older  or  patriarchal 
rather  than  the  modern  or  constitutional  sense  of  the 
term.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  perpetual  nimbus  of 
royalty,  as  it  were.  We  see  and  admire  him  in  his  kingly 
capacity,  but  the  more  human  part  of  him  is  hidden 
from  «*  H:C  is  loved  and  revered  as  few  other  European 
sovereigns  are,  but  that  warm  living  affection,  the 
offspring  of  direct  social  intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  can  never  be.  hi%.  except  on  a  very  limited  $cale. 
The  Crown  Prince,  on  the  contrary,  mingles  more 
familiarly  with  his  subjects,  though  even  he  has  a  certain 
self-conscious  air  about  him,  which  only  an  English 
prince  can  entirely  cast  aside  when  he  associates  with  his 
inferiors.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Crown  Prince 
should  cultivate  these  milder  virtues,  as  it  is  unreasonable 
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to  expect  that  future  German  sovereigns  will  be  able  to 
render  such  essential  service  to  their  country  as  the 
Emperor  William  has  done.  Less  heroic  virtues  must 
then  come  into  play  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  ruler  and  those  he  rules.  The  Crown  Prince  is  a  man 
admirably  qualified  by  nature  to  inaugurate  a  new  era» 
in  whicli  the  stern  methods  of  the  past  will  give  place  to 
a  milder  regime.  A  story  that  was  current  about  him 
during  the  Prusso- Austrian  war,  illustrates  very  well  the 
pacific  temperament  of  the  Crown  Prince.  General 
Blumenthal,  the  tactician  attached  to  the  Prince's  staff, 
was  married  to  an  Austrian  lady,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  betook  herself  to  Vienna,  where  her  family 
resided.  Blumenthal  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  in  which  he  spoke  rather 
disparagingly  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who,  he  said,  got  up 
rather  late  in  the  morning  and  was  somewhat  indolent. 
The  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  Austrian  authorities, 
who  published  its  contents  in  their  newspapers,  from 
which,  of  course,  it  soon  passed  into  those  of  Prussia,  so 
that  the  Crown  Prince  himself  eventually  read  it  also. 
A  narrow-minded  man  would  have  revenged  himself  on 
Blumenthal  for  criticising  his  conduct  even  in  a  private 
letter;  but  the  Crown  Prince  was  too  large-hearted  a  man 
to  harbour  any  ill-feeling  at  the  freedom  of  his  remarks, 
which,  indeed,  only  stimulated  him  to  amend  his  ways, 
and  display  that  unwearied  energy  which  afterwards  won 
him  such  ee/al  throughout  all  Germany. 

Prince  William,  the  Crown  Prince  s  eldest  son,  was  but 
a  boy  during  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Berlin.  His 
right  arm  had  sustained  some  injury  or  other  during  his 
birth,  due,  it  was  said,  to  the  unskilful  treatment  of  the 
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German  doctor  who  attended  the  Princess,  his  mother. 
At  any  rate  she  employed  an  English  surgeon  in  alfher 
subsequent  accouchements.  Great  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  congenital  iii|iiiy  would  prevent  the  young 
prince  ever  using  a  sword,  a  rather  serious  drawback  in 
the  case  of  a  Hohenzollern  ruler,  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view  at  least 

Prince  Adalbert,  or  the  Prince  Admiral,  as  he  was 
often  called,  in  virtue  of  his  naval  rank,  was  a  cousin  of 
the  Emperor,  and  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity  on 
account  of  his  mild  and  benevolent  disposition.  In  spite 
of  his  nautical  title,  I  imagine  he  had  little  or  no 
experience  as  a  naval  commander.  He  was  morgan- 
atically  married  to  a  d-dmant  actress,  and  died  before 
my  final  departure  from  Berlin. 

Prince  George,  a  more  distant  connection  of  the 
Emperor,  was  a  tall  dignified-looking  man,  a  few  years 
older  than  the  Crown  Prince.  He  suffered  from  some 
spinal  affection,  which  prevented  his  pursuing  the  mili- 
tary career,  though  it  did  not  prevent  his  constantly 
wearing  a  general's  uniform  on  all  occasions.  Constrained 
by  physical  infirmity  to  turn  aside  from  the  field  of  glory, 
he  devoted  his  attentioii  to  literature,  and  became  the 
scholar  of  his  family.  He  Avrote  and  published  various 
dramatical  and  poetical  works,  one  or  two  of  which,  I 
was  told,  displayed  considerable  talent.  Some  malicious 
spirits  used,  however,  to  exercise  their  wit  at  his  expense. 
Comparing  Goethe  and  Prince  George  together,  they 
spoke  of  the  former  as  the  Fiirst'Dichter,  and  of  the 
latter  as  the  Dichicr-Fiirst,  implying  thereby  that  whilst 
the  one  was  the  prince  of  poets,  the  other  was  a  poet 
among  princes.   Prince  George's  tali  figure  and  iron-grey 
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locks  and  whiskers  were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the 
Thiergarten,  where  he  was  very  fond  of  wandering  about 
alone,  and  indulging  in  poetic  meditations.  Once  or 
twice  when  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  him  in  the 
park,  I  have  caught  his  eye  fixed  upon  me  in  an  inquir- 
ing sort  of  way,  as  if  he  were  about  to  address  some 
observation  to  me  in  connection  with  the  ars  poctica,  I 
fancy  he  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
Muses  on  siich  occasions,  and  was,  therefore,  unconscious 
of  his  outward  actions.  Such  moments  were  very 
embarrassing  to  me,  when  I  reflected  what  an  ignoramus 
I  should  appear,  if  he  only  opened  his  lips  and  cross- 
examined  me  on  the  voluminous  subject  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Co. 
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THE    WAR. 

The  war-cloud  that  burst  with  such  destructive  fury 
over  France  and  Germany  in  the  middle  of  1870  was  no 
such  unforeseen  or  unexpected  political  phenomenon,  as 
some  ha¥e  supposed ;   feut  had  been  long  preceded  by 
ominous  mutterings   and    rumblings,  indicative   of  the 
coming  struggle  between  the  two  great  rival  continental 
powers.     la  1869  the  anti-French  feeh'ng  in  vogue  in 
Germany,  or  at  least  in  Prussia,  seemed  unreasonable 
to  an   Englishman  accustomed   to  regard  the  French 
Emperor  us  a  friendly  ally,  and  the  French  nation  as  no 
longer  the  sworn  foe  of  perfidious  Albion,  but  the  most 
peaceful  and  amicable  of  neighbours.     Very  different, 
however,  were  the  ¥icws  concerning  La  Belle  France 
that  prevailed  across  the  German  Ocean  in  those  days. 
There  Louis  Napoleon  was  looked  upon  as  a  cunning 
malignant  enemy  not  to  be  trusted  a  moment     He  was 
only  watching  his  opportunity  to  spring  panther-like 
on  Germany,  and  plant  his  cruel  claws  in  her  lacerated 
side,   as  his  uncle  had  done   before  him   within    the 
memory  of  hVing  men.     It  would  come  to  this  sooner  or 
later ;  and  as  Prussia  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  fiery 
ordeal,  she  cared  not  how  soon  the  dread  conflict  began, 
in  which  she  dcteraiincd  not  to  sheath  the  sword,  until 
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she  had  taught  the  French  Emperor  and  people  the 
egregious  folly  of  wantonly  attacking  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  brook  no  inter- 
ference therein  on  the  part  of  its  Gallic  neighbour. 
Louis  Napoleon's  characteristic  physiognomy  was  seldom 
absent  from  the  pages  of  the  Kladderatatsch  and  Die 
Wcspen^  the  two  principal  comic  papers  in  Berlin  ;  whilst 
the  unwarlike  Plom-Ploni  (Prince  Napoleon),  and  poor 
innocent  Lu-Lu  (The  Prince  Imperial)  figured  pretty 
frequently  in  the  same  humorous  journals.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Germans  was,  certainly,  more  intense 
towards  the  reigning  dynasty  than  towards  the  French 
people  themselves,  who  were  disliked  only  in  a  minor 
degree.  There  did  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  alloy 
of  fear  or  apprehension  commingled  with  this  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  the  French  Emperor.  It  was  well 
understood  in  Prussia  that  Napoleon  III.  did  not  possess 
a  shred  of  his  uncle's  military  genius,  and  had  been 
a  mere  figurant  in  the  Italian  campaign,  the  success  of 
which  was  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances  rather  than 
to  any  consummate  skill  or  prowess  on  the  part  of  the 
French  generals.  It  was  Austria's  ill-starred  destiny  to 
undergo  defeat,  whoever  might  be  her  assailant.  The 
unwieldy  conglomerate  empire,  lacking  the  force  of 
cohesion  in  all  its  parts,  invariably  succumbed  to  an 
armed  host  that  chanced  to  be  of  one  blood  and  lineage, 
and  was,  therefore,  animated  by  one  common  feeling  of 
patriotism. 

Most  English  travellers  who  visited  Berlin  in  the  days 
that  preceded  the  Franco-German  war,  carried  away 
v/ith  them  a  strong  impression  that  the  Prussians  had  a 
goodly  share  of  human  arrogance  in  their  composition 
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and  were  rather  prone  to  underrate  the  military  strength 
of  their  neighbours.    This  was,  certainly,  my  own  honest 
conviction  duriilg  the  first  few  months  of  my  residence 
in  Berlin  ;  but,  later  on,  when  I  had  overcome  my  own 
msular  prejudices  and  conceit-^for  national  conceit  is 
more  or  less  pfcvalent  In  all  parts  of  the  earth-this 
supposed  arrogance  on  the  part  of  our  Prussian  neigh- 
bours no  longer  obtruded  itself  so  offensively  upon  my 
notice  as  heretofore,  and  at  length  faded  away  altogether 
from  my  mind.     The  high  conceptions  they  forn'ed  of 
their  own  military  strength  and  genius,  seemed  only  just 
and  reasonable  under  fie  circumstances  of  the  case.      I f 
on  the  other  hand  they  attached  little  importance  to  the 
English  army  as  a  material  factor  in  European  politics, 
what  right  had  I  to  be  indignant  with  them  for  laying 
down  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  was  self-evident 
to  every  reflecting  and  impartial  observer?     No  German 
would  venture  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the   British 
navy,  or  of  British  commerce  and  constitutional  liberty. 
But  he  might   very    possibly  express  an    opinion    in 
somewhat  blunt  terms  that  England's  land-force  was 
numerically  insignificant  compared  with  his  own,  and 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  past  would  lead  him  to  infer  that 
Its  general  efficiency  and  piteparedness  for  sudden  war 
were  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  they  might  be.      It  stands 
to   reason   that  such  candid  statements   gave   serious 
oftcnce  to  many  patriotic  Britons,  who  denied   upon 
principle  the  possibility  of  their  country  being  inferior 
to  any  other  in  any  respect  whatever. 

Of  course  it  was  more  of  less  inevitable  that  the 
important  events  of  the  year  1866  should  constitute  a 
never-ending  topic  of  discussion  in  evciy  restaurant  and 
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beer-garden  in  the  city.     No  political  argument  could 
be  carried  on  for  ever  so  short  an  interval  without  the 
significant  words  scc/^s  und  sechzig  cropping   up   from 
time  to  time ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  at  all  surprising  that 
aiinus  mirabiUs  should  be  so  often  referred  to  by  ardent 
amateur  politicians,  when  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
Germany  had  not  existed  as  a  nation  prior  to  that  eventful 
year.     Then  it  was  that  Prussia's  victorious  sword  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  hardy  northern  power,  and  put 
a  final  end  to  that  dual  or  rather  multiple  government 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  Germany  for  centuries.      In 
short  the   accession    of    William    of    Hohenzollern   to 
supreme  power  in  Northern  Germany  constituted  the 
most  important  era  in  the  whole  history  of  that  country. 
What   had   been   heretofore    a    mere   chimerical    idea* 
became   all   at   once   a    tangible    and    visible    reality! 
Henceforth  the  nations  of  Europe  would  have  to  reckon 
with  a  united  Germany,  and  woe  be  to  one  of  them  that 
presumed  to  measure  the  present  and   future   by   the 
impotence  of  the  past. 

Beriin  is  supposed  to  be  a  dull  city,  although  I  cannot 
say  that  such  has  been  my  own  experience.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  its  alleged  dulness  may  be,  it  is,  certainly, 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  gay  uniforms  in  its  streets  and 
public  places.  When  I  say  that  there  is  one  military 
inhabitant  to  every  forty  civilians,  and  that  every  officer 
is  obliged  to  wear  his  uniform,  whether  on  duty  or  not, 
it  will  be  readily  surmised  that  no  garrison  town  in' 
England  presents  such  a  camp-like  appearance  as  Beriin, 
where  it  \s  impossible  to  walk  half-a-dozen  yards  without 
meering  a  military  unit  of  some  kind  or  other.  There  is 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  a  certain  antagonism,  though  of 
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a  quiet  inoffensive  nature,  between  soldiers  and  civilians. 
Tiie  Prussian  officers  are  rather  exclusive  in  their  habits 
and  ideas;    they  seldom  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
civilians  in  restaurants,   and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
community,  avoid  making  casual  acquaintances  at  such 
places.      This    exclusiveness,   in    conjunction    with    a 
certain  brusqueness  of  manner,  is  rather  apt  to  prejudice 
the  strangrer's  mind  against  them  at  first,  the  more  so  as 
they  are  not  usually  men  of  high  birth,  and  often  live  in 
a  ratlier  niggard  fashion  from  aa  English  point  of  view. 
I   am  inclined  to  think  this  apparent  pride  and  ex- 
clusiveness is  not  so  much  an  inherent  part  of  their 
character  as  a  mere  outward  formality  enjoined  on  them 
by  the  rules  of  the  service.     At  any  rate  when  the  ice 
has  once  been  broken  by  means  of  a  formal  introduction, 
your  Prussian  officer  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  and 
affable  of  men.    So  again  wfcen  they  doff  their  uniforms 
on  a  journey  and  appear  in  civil  costume,  they  seem  to 
throw  off  their  stiffness  of  manner  as  well,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  sociability. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  are  often  men  of  very 
imposing  physique,  and  the  airs  and  graces  they  some- 
times give  themselves  in  places  of  public  entertainment, 
have  not  unfrcquently  caused  me  infinite  amusement. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  one 
of  these  stalwart  gentlemen  sittlaf  in  some  beer-garden 
or  restaurant  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  admirinrr 
relatives  and  friends  with  a  bottle  of  some  cheap 
wine  before  him,  playing  the  big  nann,  wd  doing  his 
best  to  imitate  the  elegant  manners  of  his  superior 
officers.  The  affected  grace  with  which  the  full  glass  is 
lifted  up  from  the  table,  and  poised  a  moment  in  mid-air 
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in  the  sight  of  all  the  inferior  beer-drinking  mortals 
around  him,  the  connoisseur-like  glance  at  its  ruby  con- 
tents, and  the  look  of  conscious  pride  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  actual  eye-witnesses  of  such  a  scene. 

The  private  soldiers  are  of  two  kinds,  first,  the  so- 
called  "  One  Year  Volunteers,"  whose  service,  notwith- 
standing their  appellation,  is  just  as  compulsory  as  that 
of  the  others.  This  includes  all  those  that  have  passed 
the  "One  Year  Volunteer"  examination.  As  their 
name  implies,  tliey  serve  but  one  year  instead  of  three, 
wear  a  smarter  uniform,  and  are  allowed  to  reside  at 
their  own  homes  or  lodgings.  Secondly,  the  ordinary 
privates,  mostly  members  of  the  lower  orders,  whose 
education  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  test  examination,  and  who  have,  therefore,  to 
serve  the  full  period  of  three  years.  They  are  obliged  also 
to  wear  the  common  uniform  and  to  reside  in  barracks. 
This  "One  Year  Volunteer"  examination  furnishes  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  education  in  Germany,  as  it  is 
considered  a  disgrace  to  any  member  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  not  to  have  passed  it,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  three  years'  residence  in  barracks 
with  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  though  it  may  do  good  in 
some  ways,  at  least  does  not  tend  to  soften  the  manners 
and  beget  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  The  common 
privates  arc  for  the  most  part  very  sturdy  young  fellows, 
and  are  wont  to  live  and  thrive  on  very  coarse  fare,  such 
as  few  French  or  English  soldiers  could  partake  of  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Although  less  smart  in  dress 
and  general  appearance  than  our  own  English  privates, 
and    inferior  to   them  In  height   as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
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thick-set  business-like  air  about  them  notwithstanding. 
Indeed  their  strength  is  prodigious  in  some  cases.  Thus 
on  one  occasion  I  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  these 
young  fellows,  when  I  was  changing  my  quarters. 
Among  my  impedimenta  on  the  van  was  a  huge  box  of 
books,  which  on  all  previous  occasions  had  engrossed  the 
attention  of  two  or  three  ordinary  porters  in  its  ascent  to 
the  upper  regions,  lo  my  surprise  my  young  fncnd  got 
a  casual  acquaintance  to  hoist  the  ponderous  box  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  then  deliberately  walked  up  three 
pairs  of  stai.r3  witliinil  a  puff''  of  a  blow,  setting  it  down 
on  the  upper  landing  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  a  dry  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  full  of  featlicrs.  With  such  hardy  soldiers  in 
such  vast  numbers,  led  by  generals  and  officers  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  and  science  of  war,  what  chance  had  the  French 
Empire  of  achieving  any  brilliant  success,  or  recovering 
that  old  military  prestige  SO  fatally  eclipsed  by  the 
transcendent  glory  of  Koniggratz  ? 

The  initial  spark  that  first  kindled  the  mighty 
Franco-German  conflagration,  viz.,  the  election  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  by  the  Spanish 
Cortes  as  King  of  Spain,  could  hardly  have  brought 
about  such  tremendous  results,  if  the  French  nation  had 
not  been  steeped  in  ignorance  in  all  matters  outside  the 
limits  of  their  own  territory.  The  Prince,  although  a 
Hohenzollern  in  name,  was  no  relative  whatever  of  the 
Hohenzollern  King  of  Prussia.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
asserting  that  our  genealogical  records  afford  no  positive 
evidence  or  indication  that  the  Prussian  dynasty  and  the 
House   of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen    sprang    from    a 
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common  ancestor  even  in  the  remote  past.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  surmise  or  inference,  and  nothing  more. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was  a  near  relative  by  marriage  of  Napoleon  HI.,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  his  imperial 
kinsman.  But  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  detested  name 
of  Hohenzollern  was  too  much  for  the  impulsive  French 
people.  To  have  a  Hohenzollern  on  two  sides  of  them 
was  more  than  their  equanimity  could  endure,  and  so 
Count  Bcnedetti  received  instructions  to  make  those 
preposterous  demands  of  the  victorious  King  of  Prussia, 
to  which  the  pettiest  European  sovereign  could  hardly 
have  acceded  without  seriously  compromising  his  royal 
dignity. 

The  excitement  in  Berlin  during  that  period  of  suspense 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  mere  words. 
When  the  news  arrived  of  Bcnedetti's  insulting  behaviour 
to  the  brave  old  King,  every  Prussian's  heart  was  full  of 
righteous  indignation  ;  and  when  the  iniquitous  declara- 
tion of  war  reached  the  city,  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  men  learned  the  time  had  come  to  settle 
a  long  score  with  the  French  Empire,  and  remove 
a  standing  menace  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
Germany.  Nobody  in  Berlin  entertained  any  doubt  that 
Louis  Napoleon  had  signed  his  own  political  death- 
warrant,  and  that  the  French  Empire  Avould  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  past.  None  but  an  ignorant 
Frenchman  could  suppose  that  foolish  cry  a  Berlin  would 
find  any  realization  in  fact.  But  there  was  no 
unseemly  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  plunging  into  a 
great  war  with  a  hateful  neighbour.  Solemn  and  serious 
were  the  countenances  of  all,  as  befitted  the  occasion. 
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They  knew  full  well  they  had  a  heavy  task  before  them,  one 
in  which  they  would  one  and  all  have  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  be  chary  neither  of  their  lives  or  fortunes. 
But  they  had  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  leaders  to  perceive  that  it  was  no  insuperable  or 
impossible  task  ill  which  they  were  about  to  engage. 
Above  all  things  the  cause  was  a  good  and  honest  one. 
It  was  not  an  aggressive  war,  or  one  in  which  territorial 
aggrandisement  was  the  chief  aim.  It  might,  certainly, 
come  to  this;  l»t,for  the  present  at  least, the  defence  of 
the  fatherland  from  an  unscrupulous  invader  was  the  one 
predominant  thought  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  all. 

The  day  after  tic  declaration  of  war  was  one  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  I  had  occasion  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  a  rich  Jewish  banker.  I  found  him  with  haggard 
countenaiicc,  blood-shot  cyc%  aod  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  great  mental  excitement.  I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  he  had  made  a  little  miscalculation  in  his 
speculations,.,  and  that  the  declaration  of  war  had  taken 
him  by  surprise.  He  was  such  an  arrogant  fellow,  that 
I  cannot  say  I  should  have  been  mightily  displeased  if 
a  little  adversity  had  overtaken  him,  and  taught  him  the 
duty  of  treating  other  persons  less  wealthy  than  himself 
with  proper  respect  However,  my  uncharitable  wishes 
were  unfulfilled,  as  lit  contrived  to  weather  the  storm, 
and,  when   I   last  heard  of  him,  was  as  opulent  and 


arrogant  as  ever. 


The  King  returned  from  Ems  on  the  evening  of  this 
day  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  coming 
campaign,  and  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  who  saw 
His  Majesty  enter  the  city  by  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 
Since  that  memorable  day  I  have  seen  the  Emperor 
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William  the  central  figure  in  many  a  brilliant  pageant ; 
but  to  my  mind  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  first  entry 
into  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war  was  more  imposing 
and  pathetic  than  all  the  magnificent  ceremonials  of 
after  days.  The  large  Pariser-Platz,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  broad  Unter  den  Linden,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  spectacle  like  this,  and  presented  on  this 
occasion  one  unbroken  sea  of  human  heads.  When  the 
well-known  carriage  shot  forth  from  under  the  majestic 
arch,  and  the  loyal  crowd  caught  sight  of  the  stalwart 
figure  and  the  resolute  yet  tranquil  face  of  the  grand  old 
monarch,  there  went  up  such  a  ringing  cheer  to  heaven 
all  along  the  line,  as  even  King  William  himself  had,  in 
all  probability,  never  heard  before.  Later  on  in  the 
ev^cning  there  was  a  strange  unwonted  spectacle  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  as  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Roon,  and  the 
great  generals  and  notables  drove  up  one  after  the  other 
to  assist  at  the  council  of  war.  So  densely  beset  with 
men  and  boys  was  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  opposite  the  portico,  that  it  reminded  me  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  lusty  deafening 
cheers  that  saluted  each  fresh  arrival  at  the  palace  must 
have  been  rather  trying  to  those  engaged  in  such 
momentous  business  within,  but,  of  course,  it  would  not 
do  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  public  enthusiasm  in  such 
an  hour  as  that,  even  if  it  had  been  feasible  to  do  so, 
which  it  certainly  was  not.  Long  after  midnight  an 
excited  multitude  was  still  pacing  up  and  down  the 
Linden,  eager  to  learn  all  it  could  respecting  the  mighty 
conflict  now  about  to  commence. 

Universal  conscription  is  an  institution  that  finds  little 
favour  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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it  lias  some  iHerits  of  its  own.  It  certainly  brings  home 
the  horrors  of  war  to  a  nation  far  more  vividly  and 
distinctly  than  is  possible  under  the  voluntary  system. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  this  awful 
blood-tax  may  eventually  put  an  end  to  war,  when 
democratic  principles  have  made  such  progress  on  the 
Continent  that  it  will  no  longer  be  the  province  of  a 
semi-despotic  government  to  declare  war,  but  it  will  rest 
with  the  people  themselves  that  have  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  these  international  quarrels,  to  decide  whether 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  shed  their  blood  in  any 
particular  cause.  It  is  the  fashion  in  England  to 
denounce  the  military  system  in  vogue  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Germany ;  but,  comparing  what  I  know 
of  the  two  peoples,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  the  Germans 
will  turn  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  at  least,  long  before  the  English 
direct  their  attention  to  the  same  wholesome  operation. 
War  to  an  Englishman  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
is  simply  a  costly  liixnfy  or  amusement  Apart  from  a 
slight  increase  in  the  income  tax,  which,  in  most  cases, 
he  can  well  afford  to  pay,  he  has  no  material  hardships 
whatever  to  undergo,  whilst  his  own  life  tad  that  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  are  just  as  safe  and  secure,  as  if  no 
war  were  being  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  On  the 
contrary,  the  perusal  of  tic  sanguinary  details  of  the 
campaign  in  the  daily  papers,  though  it  may  induce  a  few 
moral  reflections,  docs  not,  as  a  rule,  depress  his  spirits  in 
any  marked  degree.  Indeed  the  occupation  is  rather 
agreeable  to  him  than  not,  stirring  up,  as  it  does,  a 
certain  amount  of  cheap  patriotism  within  him.  So  far 
from  Englishmen  having,  as  a  body,  a  wholesome  horror 
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of  war,  a  considerable  number  of  them,  at  the  present 
moment,    would   be  only    too  glad    to    see    England's 
conquering  arms  carried  in  triumph  all  over  North  and 
South  Africa,  and  Northern  India  as  well,  countries  in 
which  we  have  no  moral  right  whatever  to  hold  sway. 
War  to  a  German,  of  whatsoever  station  he  may  be, 
whether  peasant  or  peer,  means  something  very  different 
from     this.       In    means    the    possibility,    verging    on 
probability,  of  being  blown  to  atoms  or  riddled  with 
bullets  for  the  sake  of  king  and  fatherland.      It  means 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  losing  some  near  and 
dear  relative  or  friend  in  the  dread  struggle.     It  often 
means  the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  little  business  through 
the  enforced  absence  of  its  industrious  and  thrifty  owner ; 
and,  worse  perhaps  than  this,  it  every  now  and  then 
plays  sad  havoc  in   some  happy  household,  when  the 
husband  that  has  passed  safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  war  returns  home  only  to  find  that  some  gay  Lothario 
has   taken   advantage   of   his    absence   to   rob   him   of 
something  dearer,  perhaps,  than  life  itself      With  such 
drawbacks   as   these    in   view,  it   is  not  surprising  our 
German  neighbours  should  look  upon  war  as  a  serious 
business,  and  enter  upon  its  awful  duties  with  little  of 
that  light-heartedness  common  enough  in  some  countries 
where  the  voluntary  system  prevails. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  in  those  early  days 
of  the  war  were  the  troops  of  country  horses  being  led 
along  the  streets  to  the  various  railway  stations.  Nothing 
excited  my  compassion  more  than  the  sight  of  these 
poor  dumb  animals  on  their  way  to  the  shambles  of  war. 
If  men,  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  reason  and  intelligence, 
choose  to  kill  and  slaughter  each  other  by  thousands 
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about  tlie  veriest  trifles  io  the  world,  let  them  do  so  to 
their  heart's  content ;  but  what  moral  right  have  they  to 
kill  and  mangle  these  noble  animals,  the  handiwork  of 
an  all-wise  Creator  jiist  m  much  as  man  himself?  The 
citizens  called  these  devoted  chargers  Kanonenfnttcr 
(food  for  cannons),  a  term  that  expressed  their  unhappy 
destiny  oriy  tqo  truthfully.  Most  of  these  cavalry 
horses  came  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  far-seeing  and  provident  Prussian  government 
had  some  years  before  establislicd  stud-depdts  with  the 
idea  of  improving  the  native  breeds.  This  proceeding 
brought  about  beneficial  results  in  two  different  ways. 
First,  in  time  of  need  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  horses  to  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Then  it 
appears  that  the  comparatively  sterile  plains  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  ©f  young  horses.  The  latter  are 
obliged  to  wander  about  several  miles  a  day,  before  they 
can  crop  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  from  the  scanty 
pasture;  anitiiscompnlsO'ry  ciccrcise  gives  them  a  very 
hardy  constitution,  enabling  them  to  endure  an  immense 
amount  of  fatigue  without  breaking  down.  Horses 
brou,gIi|:  nil  on:  fidi  pastures  do  not  possess  the  same 
stamina,  as  those  that  have  had  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
as  it  were,  by  making  continual  peregrinations.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  wool  furnished  bf  the  Australian 
sheep  is  not  improbably  due  to  similar  causes. 

That  other  species  of  Kanonenf utter,  endowed  with 
reason,  yet  not  always  rational  in  its  dealings,  were  only 
too  anxious  to  obey  their  country's  call,  and  place  their 
lives  and  fortunes  at  the  service  of  the  fatherland.  Every 
youtliiul  bosom  burned  to  participate  in  the  righteous 
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cause,  and,  whenever  the  medical  authorities  pronounced 
any  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  diensiunfdhig  (unfit 
to  serve),  or,  if  for  any  other  reason  his  services  were  not 
required,  he  felt  himself  aggrieved.      I  came  across  but 
one  individual  whose  patriotism  burned  rather  low,  at 
least  from  a  pro  pair  id  inori  point  of  view.     He  was  a 
young    Jew,  and   a   very   amusing  fellow,  in   spite   of 
his   sad   want   of   heroism.       He   failed   altogether  to 
appreciate  the  great  honour  of  being  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  lying  in  a  deep  trench  with  hundreds  of  other 
mangled  corpses   under   a  foot  or  more  of  quicklime. 
"  Save  me  from  such  honour,"  he  exclaimed  with  amusing 
candour ;  "  for  even  if  it  be  an  honour,  what  earthly  good 
will  it  do  me,  when  I  am  lying  there  } "     A  materialistic 
philosopher,  beyond  all  question,  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  \\\7iX.  pro  patrid  mori  cant.       A  man  with  a  good  deal 
of  worldly  wisdom  in  his  composition  as  well,  for  he 
consulted  a  military  doctor  about  his  chest,  a  month  or 
two  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  medical  examination  by 
the  authorities,  trusting  the  doctor's  previous  acquaintance 
with  him  as  a  private  patient,  might  have  a  good  eff*ect 
when  the  inevitable  hour  arrived.       He  seemed  to  think 
the  doctor  had  been  duly  impressed  with  the  very  poor 
account    he    gave    of   himself,    and    showed    me    the 
prescription,  trusting  that  it  would  afford  confirmatory 
evidence  on  this  head.      His  countenance  fell,  however, 
when  I  informed  him  it  was  a  mere  placebo,  and  seemed 
rather  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  doctor  considered 
there  was  little  the  matter  with  him.     As  his  lungs  were 
perfectly  sound,  I  rather  feared  it  might  be  his  ill-starred 
destiny  after  all  to  incur  the  barren  honour  of  being  shot 
through  the  heart  in  a  noble  cause;  however,  when  the 
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time  came,  the  authorities  did  actually  pronounce  him 
dienstunfdhig,  to  his  great  relief. 

About  this  time  I  paid  my  first  and  only  visit  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  which,  if  not   particularly 
edifying,  was  at  least  amusing.      I   entertained  some 
thoughts  of  serving  as  a  medical  volunteer  in  the  army  ; 
but,  before  taking  this  step,  it  was  advisable  to  obtain 
permission    from    the    British    Ambassador,    and    I 
accordingly  bctoijk  myself  one  morning  to  the  stately 
mansion  in  Lcipziger-Strasse,  where  the  representative 
of  the  British  Lion  held  his  court.     On  ringing  the  outer 
bell,  lie.  .purler  left  me  lo  iad  my  'way,  as  best  I  could, 
to  the  office  in  the  court-yard  on  the  right.     Fortunately 
I  was  successful  in  my  search,  but,  as  there  were  two  or 
three  doors  in  the  ante-room,  I  was  rather  puzzled  to 
know  which  of  them  would  conduct  me  into  the  august 
presence  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative.     On 
one  of  the  doors  appeared  a  very  formidable  notice  in 
Englisli  lo  He  effect  that  no  person  was  permitted  "on 
any  pretence  whatever"  lo  enter  that  apartment.      This 

was,certainly,nol  very cncouragingtoa  nervous  individual 
of  a  rather  shy  and  retiring  disposition.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  like  Bluebeard's  wives,  I  felt  an  almost 
overpowering  curiosity  to  walk  straight  into  that 
forbidden  chamber,  and  solve  the  hidden  mystery, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Was  it  the  ambassador's  sanctum- 
sanctorum.^  Should  I  find  him  stretched  on  the 
sofa,  invigorating  his  dejected  stomach  with  brandy  and 
soda,  so  needful  after  his  prandial  labours  of  the  previous 
day  >  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  open  one  of  the 
doors,  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  should  it  prove  to  be  the  wrong  one. 
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Fortune,  however,  again   befriended    me,  and    I    found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  clerks,  all  busily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  documents  of  some  kind  or 
other.       Possibly,    like    the    virtuous    Penelope,    they 
destroyed  at  night  what  they  had  written  during  the  day, 
and  then  re-commenced  their  labours  on  the  morrow.     A 
young  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  then  asked  me  in  a  somewhat  supercilious 
tone   of  voice,  what   my   business   might   be.      As  he 
evidently  thought   a   good   deal   of  himself,  and   with 
reason,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  I  proffered  my 
request   with   all   due   humility.      "Certainly   not,"   he 
answered,  "  if  you  choose  to  go,  you  must  do  so  at  your 
own    peril,"   and    resumed    his    secretarial    occupation 
without  further  comment  or  explanation.     I  wished  him 
"good  morning"  after  this,  but  he  did  not  honour  me 
with  a  reply,  which  might  possibly  have  been  at  variance 
with     the     rules     and     regulations     of     this     highly 
bcaureaucratic  institution.      It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  I  registered  a   mental  vow  never  again,  "on  any 
pretence  whatever,"  to  darken  the  doonvay  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Berlin  during  the  rest  of  my  natural  life. 
The  curt  refusal  was  all  the  more  uncalled  for,  as,  only 
two   days   before,  a   member   of    the   government   had 
publicly  announced  in  parliament  that  British  subjects 
might  serve  as  medical  volunteers  with  either  belligerent 
force. 

The  parting  between  the  recruits  and  their  relatives 
was  naturally  very  pathetic  in  some  instances,  although 
the  hope  of  a  happy  re-union  was  fondly  cherished  on 
both  sides.  I  remember  being  present  at  a  small  family 
party  one  evening  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  two 
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young  men  to  the  war.  One  of  them,  named  Ernest, 
was  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  who  loved  him  as  she  loved 
nothing  else  on  God's  earth ;  in  that  quiet  subdued 
fashion,  which  expresses  infinitely  more  than  mere 
words.  And  it  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that 
Ernest  was  well,  worthy  of  such  an  all-absorbing  love. 
He  had  never  wounded  her  feelings  by  any  acts  of 
youthful  indiscretion,  or  unkind  words  or  deeds ;  and  so 
she  iad  cvtry  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  a  comfort 
to  her  in  her  declining  years.  He  was  a  quiet  lad  with 
a  good  deal  of  pluck  and  energy  in  his  composition,  and 
possessed  a  spare  and  wiry  frame  that  had  seldom  known 
a  day's  illness.  We  entertained  good  hopes,  therefore, 
that  his  hardy  physique  would  enable  him  to  endure  the 
inevitable  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and  that,  unless 
cut  off  by  some  hostile  missile  or  weapon  on  the  field  of 
battle,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  he  would  return 
home  safe  and  sound.  Julius,  his  friend,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  slender  weakly  youth,  for  whose  safety  we  all  felt 
considerable  apprehension.  Would  he  be  able  to 
withstand  those  terrible  fatigues,  those  unwonted 
privationSi  tile  accessary  concomitants  of  such  a 
campaign  ?  Would  he  be  able  to  keep  up  with  his 
hardier  fellows  on  those  forced  marches  across  a  hostile 
country,  where  there  could  be  no  hanging  back,  with 
those  co\\3.rd\y  franC'iireitrs  all  round,  ever  on  the  watch 
to  make  off  with  any  unfortunate  straggler  '!  We  feared 
he  would  prove  unequal'  to=  sttcli.  a  'task  as  this,  and  yet 
hoped  for  the  best.  But  human  speculation  is  of  little 
avail  in  the  great  game  of  war.  Julius,  the  weakly  youth, 
was  despatched  to  Meti,  where  he  underwent  a  sharp 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  and  science  of  war,  living  for 
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months  in  a  miserable  hut,  with  a  sea  of  mud  all  around 
him,  and  a  sad  absence  of  all  those  creature  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life. 
But  Julius  returned  home  safe  and  sound  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  looking  infinitely  more  healthy  and  robust 
than  when  he  had  quitted  Berlin.  Ernest,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  drafted  off  to  Paris,  and  during  their 
long  march  across  country  he  and  his  brother-recruits 
were  half  starved,  living  principally  upon  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  they  came  across 
in  the  fields.  The  consequence  was  that,  when  he 
reached  Paris,  his  health  had  become  seriously  impaired. 
At  last  he  ceased  to  write,  and  as  weeks  elapsed  without 
our  receiving  any  communication  from  him,  sad 
conjectures  arose  respecting  his  fate.  He  was  either 
dead, — in  which  case  his  name  must  have  been 
accidentally  omitted  from  the  lists  of  killed  and 
w^ounded, — or  he  was  laid  up  in  hospital  with  some 
serious  malady  which  incapacitated  him  from  writing. 
That  was  an  anxious  time  for  his  poor  mother,  who,  with 
an  aching  heart,  kept  hoping  against  hope  that  she 
would  see  her  boy  once  more.  At  last  the  cruel  suspense 
was  terminated  by  a  letter  from  Ernest  himself,  from 
which  we  learned  that  he  had  been  laid  up  with  fever, 
but  was  then  partially  recovered,  and  hoped  soon  to  be 
invalided  home.  Some  more  anxious  weeks  elapsed 
without  any  further  tidings,  and  then  Ernest  himself 
appeared,  looking  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  for  he 
had  been  subject  to  the  same  hardships  and  privations 
in  returning  as  on  the  journey  out.  His  lungs  were 
evidently  affected,  but  we  all  hoped  that  rest  and  the 
comforts  of  home  would  soon  restore   him  to   health. 
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For  a  week  or  two  he  sensibly  improved  ;  but  then  the 
fever  returned  with  increased  virulence,  and  dashed  our 
hopes  to  earth  again.  Well  do  I  remember  being  hastily 
summoned  one  evening  to  the  bedside  of  my  young 
friend.  His  poor  mother  was  there,  and  looked  to  nic 
for  words  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  I  was  unable  to 
give ;  for,  wien  I  saw  his  tiiiconscioiis  face,  and  heard  his 
stertorous  breathing,  I  knew,  all  too  well,  the  sands  of 
life  were  ebbing  fast,  and  that  a  great  gulf  would  soon 
yawn  between  those  two  loving  hearts.  Poor  Ernest  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  In  the  Dorotheen  Cemetery,  one  more 
victim  to  that  terrible  social  pestilence, — war, — which 
unintelligent  man  still  permits  to  ravage  this  fair  earth, 
and  despatch  hecatombs  of  promising  youths  to  the 
gloomy  realm  of  Hades. 

Another  of  my  friends  had  the  felicity  of  crawling  up 
the  steep  hill  at  Gravelotte  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  French  on  the  heights  above.  He  got  no  less 
than  seven  bullets  in  his  right  thigh  and  leg,  from  a 
mitrailleuse,  none  of  which,  happily,  severed  any  large 
blood-vessel  or  nerve.  He  recovered  completely  from 
these  numerous  wounds,  a  sUght  lameness  being  the  only 
permanent  ill  effect,  and  received  a  small  pension  from 
the  government  for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained. 

Besides  those  who  were  killed  outright,  and  those  who 
subsequently  died  of  their  wounds,  there  were  many 
others  who  succumbed,  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
several  weeks  or  months  after  their  return  home.  A 
young  man  who  had  been  laid  up  with  pyaemia  in  one  of 
the  military  hospitals,  but  had  seemingly  recovered, 
called  upon  me  one  day,  with  another  gentleman.  He 
complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
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where  there  had  formerly  been  an  abscess,  but  seemed 
fairly  well  in  all  other  respects.  They  agreed  to  call 
upon  me  again  in  a  couple  of  days.  However  they  did 
not  turn  up  at  the  appointed  hour,  and,  after  waitino- 
some  time,  I  was  about  to  sally  forth,  when  the  other 
gentleman  appeared,  looking  very  grave,  I  thought,  and 
informed  me  his  friend  had  died  very  suddenly  the 
previous  evening,  on  returning  from  the  theatre. 

The  victory  at  Worth,  the  first  important  battle  in  the 
campaign,  naturally  caused  a  good  deal  of  rejoicing,  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  won  by  the  popular  Crown  Prince,  and 
seemed  an  eai  nest,  as  it  were,  of  still  further  successes. 
But   it  was   the   battle   of  Sedan,  and  the  capture  of 
Napoleon,  that  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  to 
its  maximum  height ;  and  made  it  appear  as  if  sober- 
minded  Berlin  had  for  once  become  infected  with  Gallic 
fervour   and    extravagance.      It   has   been    my   lot,  on 
various   occasions,  to   see   the   good    people   of  Berlin 
labouring  under  no  small  excitement,  but,  certainly,  that 
Sedan    day  surpassed  all   others  in  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  it  presented  of  a  great  city  abandoning  itself, 
without  reserve,  to  the  tumultuous  feelings  and  passions 
of  the   hour.        Everywhere   patriotic   airs   and   songs 
resounded  through  the  streets  and  squares.     Even  the 
spacious  Thiergarten   Park,  generally  such   a   peaceful 
retreat   from    the  noisy  world,  was  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  bands  of  singers,  who  found  it  impossible  on 
this   occasion  to  refrain  from  joyous  exultation  at  the 
great  and  decisive  victory.       All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  seemed,    in  short,  to  be   infected  with  a  kind  of 
madness.      All  thoughts  of  business  were  put  aside  for 
the  nonce,  and  mirth  and  melody  resounded  from  one 
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end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Vast  crowds  assembled  in 
front  of  the  palace,  cliecriiig  ¥Ociferously  every  time 
Queen  Augusta  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  waved  her 
handkerchief  to  them  by  way  of  acknowledgment.  That 
royal  lady  mast  Iistire  liccii  greatly  feliieircil'  when  sable 
night  set  in  and  released  her  from  her  arduous  public 
duties,  for,  almost  as  soon  as  one  loyal  crowd  had 
dispersed^:  after  Mmng  'had  its  sorfcit  of  Majesty,  another, 
equally  loyal  and  curious,  was  sure  to  take  its 
place.  I  spoke  just  now  of  sable  night,  but,  of  course,  it 
WIS:  a,  :mcrc  igure  of  speech,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
there  was  any  lack  of  light  in  Berlin  that  night,  when 
almost  every  window  in  the  city  had  its  rows  of  burning 
tapers,mot  to  ntcntfoa  the  grander  devices  outside.  Very 
trying  sometimes  to  the  star-gazing  pedestrians  were  the 
deep  gutters  in  the  streets,  on  illumination  nights.  Well 
do  I  remember  ineasiiriiig  my  length  in  one  of  them, 
which  was  fortunately  dry  at  the  time.  Very  shortly 
after  I  saw  a  lady  fall  headlong  into  a  deep  gutter  in 
Wilhelmsstrasse,  just  opposite  Dr.  Strousberg's  (the 
British  Embassy  of  to-day),  which  unhappily  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  a  truly  deplorable  aspect  she  presented 
on  being  helped  up  again  from  her  miry  resting-place.  As 
usual,  the  unfeeling  crowd  laughed  immoderately  at  her 
mishap.  There  were  also  some  forms  in  Wilhelms-Platz, 
the  sharp  ends  of  which  I  found  rather  detrimental  to  my 
shins  on  the  same  occasion,  not  to  mention  the  bad 
language  which  such  an  unpleasant  and  unexpected 
collision  with  a  fixed  and  rigid  object  is  pretty  certain  to 
provoke.  The  illumihations  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession  during  the  course  of  the  war,  that  at 
last    familiarity    bred    contempt,  and    even   the  great 
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unwashed   ceased   to   take   any   absorbing    interest    in 
them. 

The  advertisement  pillars,  one  or  more  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  street  in  Berlin,  were  generally 
surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  of  curious  citizens,  whenever 
any  fresh  despatch  from  the  seat  of  war  made  its 
appearance  upon  them.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
tall  men  with  the  tall  hats  generally  occupied  the  front 
rank,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  short  men  standing  on 
tip-toes  behind  them,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  decipher 
the  words  of  the  despatch  through  the  narrow  chinks 
intervening  between  the  bodies  of  their  more  lanky 
fellows.  Sometimes  the  slow  and  deliberate  fashion  in 
which  the  latter  perused  or  even  re-perused  the  despatch, 
wrought  so  much  upon  the  feelings  of  the  others,  that  they 
indulged  in  caustic  personalities,  which,  of  course,  only 
made  matters  worse,  the  obstructionists  avenging 
themselves  for  the  abusive  remarks  by  tarrying  still 
longer  on  the  spot.  The  boys  that  sold  copies  of 
telegraphic  despatches  in  the  streets  were  a  characteristic 
feature  of  those  days.  During  the  more  exciting  periods 
of  the  war  they  did  a  very  flourishing  business,  and  that 
too  in  spite  of  severe  internal  or  mutual  competition. 
Very  amusing  it  was  to  see  a  troop  of  these  young 
urchins  rush  out  of  the  printing-office  with  their  bundles 
of  despatches,  each  trying  to  get  in  advance  of  the  others 
on  the  principle  of  "  First  come,  first  served,"  for  the 
leader  invariably  sold  more  despatches  than  his  fellows. 
Ever  and  anon  he  would  turn  round,  and  measure  with 
an  anxious  eye  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
nearest  competitor,  shouting  out  frantically  the  while 
Leizte  Depesche,  Neueste  DepcscJie.      Sooner  or  later  the 
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leader's  transactions  necessitated  his  being  overtaken 
by  No.  2,  who,  as  he  forged  ahead  of  tlie  other,  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  his  shrill  appeal  to  the  despatch- 
buying  public.  Some  boys  resorted  at  last  to  a  very 
artful  expedient  to  increase  the  public  appetite  for 
despatches  at  a  time  when  it  had  begun  to  flag.  Drawing 
largely  upon  their  inventive  powers,  they  proclaimed  the 
capitulation  of  Metz,  months  before  that  event  actually 
occurred,  and  sold  their  despatches  by  thousands  to  all 
too  credulous  buyers.  The  scheme  answered  admirably 
for  a  time,  until  the  police  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  by 
threatening  the  youthful  newsvendors  with  imprisonment, 
if  they  sought  to  beguile  the  public  in  future. 

A  very  remarkable  spectacle  were  the  hundreds  of 
captured  mitrailleuses  paraded  in  Lustgarten  Park  or 
Square  in  front  of  the  ancient  Schloss.  These,  and  the 
French  brass  cannons,  were  exceedingly  handsome 
objects,  the  possession  of  wiicli  may  very  well  have 
inspired  their  former  owners  with  a  good  deal  of  false 
confidence  in  the  certainty  of  their  success.  As  the 
Germans  had  cannons  ceougi,  aad  to  spare,  of  their 
own,  these  captured  guns  were  most  of  them  destroyed  by 
bursting  them  with  gunpowder,  and  then  melted  down. 
The  Emperor  gave  a  small  fragment  of  one  of  these 
exploded  cannons  to  one  of  my  acquamtances,  and  had 
it  been  a  nugget  of  pure  gold,  it  could  hardly  have 
presented  a  more  brilliant  appearance.  All  the  metal 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  much-abused  column 
of  victory    in    Konigs-Platz    was    obtained    from   this 

source. 

The  Germans  got  heartily  sick  of  tic  iltar  in  its  latter 
stages.       Unlike    the    French,   an   offensive    campaign 
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kindles  their  enthusiasm  in  much  less  degree  than  one  in 
defence  of  their  homes  and  hearths.     As   soon  as  all 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  of  Germany  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  detested   Napoleonic  dynasty  had  fallen 
irretrievably  from  its  high  estate,  the  nation  fondly  hoped 
peace  would  soon  be  restored ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  the 
obstinacy  of  Gambetta  and  the  Republican  leaders,  that 
necessitated  a   further  useless  effusion  of  blood.     The 
captured  French  officers  and  soldiers  were  treated  with 
far  greater  leniency  than  they  deserved,  considering  the 
merciless  way  in  which  straggling  German  soldiers  were 
murdered  on  French   soil   by  franc-tireurs  and   other 
free-lances.     Many  of  the  French  officers,  when  liberated 
on  parole,  did  not  scruple  to  re-enter  the  army  on  their 
return  to  France,  patriotic  considerations  outweighing 
even   the  sense   of  honour.      Some  of  these  perjured 
officers  afterwards  held  high  office  in  their  native  country, 
for  La  Grande  Nation  concerns  itself  little  about  such 
trivialities  as  these.     The  common  soldiers  complained 
bitterly  of  the  German  rye-bread,  which,  in  the  form  of 
Kommis-Brod,  is  certainly  not  a  very  tempting  article  of 
diet ;  but  the  government  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
supply  its  prisoners  with  luxuries  which  its  own  faithful 
soldiers  had   to   dispense   with.      The   French  officers 
exhibited,  in  some  cases,  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  they  hoped  to  overrun.      The 
distance  between  the  German  frontier  and  Berlin  so  greatly 
exceeded  their  expectations  that  they  repeatedly  asked 
their  captors  whether  they  were  not  being  conducted  to 
the  confines  of  Russia  instead.     Their  ignorance  of  recent 
history  was  also  equally  remarkable.      Thus,  a  German 
officer,  quartered  in   the  house  of  a  French  gentleman, 
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living  in  flsc  vicinity  of  Paris,  was  once  addressed  by  his 
host,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  in  the  following  terms. 
"  Captain,  my  wife  and  I  had  a  dispute  last  night  about 
your  Emperor.  She  iJsdatts  lie  is  a  son  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  he  is  a  brother. 
Which  of  us  is  right  ? "  The  utterly  unfounded  charge 
that  'tie.  Gcrwiaii  .soldiers  carried  off  every  article  of  verfu 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  comes  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  a  nation  that  plundered  almost  every 
continental  iiW;se«iii.  m  unscmp iiloiisly  during  the  first 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  recovered  Victoria,  or  car  of 
Victory,  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin,  will  bear  witness  to  Gallic  greed  for  centuries  to 
come;  just  as  the  picture  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps, 
in  the  Prussian  National  Gallery, — the  only  art  trophy 
that  Blucher  consented  to  take  away  with  him  from 
Paris, — affords  conclusive  evidence  of  German  moderation 
in  the  hour  of  victory. 

The  animosity  of  the  French  nation  towards  their 
German  neighbours  exhibited  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  intensity  in  some  cases.  As  is  well-known,  all  Germans, 
whether  naturalized  in  France  or  otherwise,  had  to  quit 
the  country.  Men  that  were  Frenchmen  in  everything 
but  name ;  men  of  high  scientific  repute,  that  were  an 
honour  to  the  country  of  their  adoption,  had  to  sacrifice 
their  all,  and  begin  the  world  again  in  some  other  less 
spiteful  land,  without  receiving  a  sixpence  of  indemnity 
from  the  so-called  generous  French  nation.  But  this  is 
nothing  new  in  French  annals,  as  Englishmen  Ichew,  to 
their  cost,  when  Napoleon  I.  declared  every  Briton  that 
happened  to  be  resident  in  France,  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
the  year  I  Soj.    Not  only  lii  thqr  expel  all  the  Germans, 
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but  many  Austrians  as  well,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  latter's  antipathy  to  Prussia  almost  equalled 
their  own.     Indeed  it  was  a  peculiarly  trying  time  for 
foreigners  generally  in  France ;  as  any  person  speaking 
French  with  a  foreign  accent  was  apt  to  be  denounced  as 
a  Prussian  by  the  ignorant  mob,  and  held  up  to  public 
odium  in  consequence.     A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
the     extraordinary     and     unreasonable    animus     that" 
prevailed  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  may  be 
fitly  related  here.      A  young  French  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  had  been  domiciled  some  five  or  six  years 
in  Beriin,  when  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out.     He 
was  a  Frenchman  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  nor  had 
lapse  of  time  or  absence  from  France  modified,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  those  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies 
which  he  had  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 
At  all  events,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  return  at  once  to  his  native  land,  and  offer  to  take  his 
place  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army.     To  his  extreme 
surprise,    the    government— though   badly    in   want   of 
soldiers— declined    his    services;    evidently   considering 
him  a  doubtful  patriot,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been 
living  some  years  in  Beriin.      Not  only  this,  he  got  so 
persecuted  by  all  around  him,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  any  longer  in  France, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England. 

The  dreary  war  came  to  an  end  at  last.  The  terms  of 
peace  imposed  on  the  conquered  nation  were  not  easy,  it 
is  true,  but  hardly  justified  that  severe  censure  bestowed 
upon  them  in  England  and  elsewhere.  It  seemed  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Prussia,— wantonly 
attacked  by  France  in  the  first  instance,— Prussia,— that 
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would  infallibly  have  had  to  surrender  a  German  province 
or  two  to  French  greed,  if  defeated, — it  seemed  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  nation  that  had  been 
called  upon  to  shed  its  blood  like  water  in  keeping  back 
those  French  brigands,  would  be  so  utterly  fatuous  and 
forgetful  of  its  own  true  interests  as  to  replace  its 
aggressive  neighbour  on  the  same  vantage-ground  as 
he  enjoyed  before  the  war,  and  content  itself  with  a 
moderate  war  indemnity.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
deep  humiliation  I  read  the  perfectly  gratuitous  advice 
tendered  to  the  Geiman  government  by  more  than  one 
leading  English  newspaper,  to  treat  the  conquered  nation 
with  a  generous  magnanimity  that  would  have  hardly 
found  favour  with  English  statesmen  under  similar 
circumstances ;  and  which,  certainly,  would  have  exerted 
no  moral  restraining  influence  whatever  on  the  susceptible 
French  nation,  whenever  a  favourable  conjuncture  for 
revenge  occurred. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  for  the 
triumphal  entry  of  tie  victorious  army  into  Berlin, 
months  before  the  actual  event  took  place.  The  Colossus 
at  Rhodes — were  it  still  in  being — might  have  glanced 
with  envious  eye  at  those  gigantic  statues  of  Borussia 
(Prussia)  and  Berolina  (Berlin),  that  now  began  to  rear 
their  heads  on  high.  That  of  Berolina,  near  the  Potsdam 
Gate,  though  not  generally  considered  a  great  artistic 
success,  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  typical 
embodiment  of  the  good  city  of  Berlin.  Some  of  the 
citizens  spoke  disparagingly  of  this  rustic  maiden,  with 
her  arms  akimbo ;  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Berlin  is  not  generally  considered  a  beautiful  city, 
whatever  pleasing  illusions  the  inhabitants  themselves 
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may  entertain  to  the  contrary.     Solid  worth  is,  in  fact,  all 
she  can  boast  of;  and  this  virtue  was  clearly  personified 
in  the  buxom  Berolina.     The  statue  of  Borussia  in  Belle 
Alliance  Platz  was  colossal  in  the  extreme,  and  there, 
truth  compels  me  to  add,  all  its  virtues  ended.     The  face 
lacked  expression,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  these  colossi ; 
which,  however  imposing  they  may  be,  in  virtue  of  their 
gigantic  proportions,  have  yet  a  certain  air  of  vulgarity 
about  them.     But  it  must  be  owned  that  Borussia  had  a 
vahd  excuse  for  not  looking  so  intelligent  as  she  should 
have  done,  representing,  as  she  did,  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  great  German  Empire.     Only  two  or  three  days 
before  the  great   event  came  off,   I    happened   to   be 
standing  in  the  square,  watching  some  work-people  who 
were  hauling  up  the  head  of  the  giantess,  by  means  of 
ropes,  to  its  final  resting-place  on  Borussia's  shoulders. 
When   the   plaster  head   was   about   half-way   up,  my 
attention  was   drawn   to   the    strange    behaviour  of  a 
gentleman  standing  near  me,  who  kept  jumping  about 
and  gesticulating,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  reason.    At  the  same 
moment  I  saw  Borussia's  head  roll  over  and  descend  to 
terra  fir  ma   with    considerable   velocity,   where    it    lay 
broken  into  three  fragments.     The  gesticulating  party 
was  none  other  than  the  sculptor  or  moulder,  whose 
excitement  on  seeing  the  destruction  of  his  handiwork, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  was  only  natural ;  as 
a  headless  Borussia  would  have  appeared  a  rather  evil 
omen  to  the  returning  troops,  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  entrance  into  the  imperial  city.    However,  Borussia's 
injuries  were  not  so  serious  and  irreparable  as  seemed  to 
be  the  case  at  first  sight.     The  three  fragments  were 
cemented  together,  and  no  particular  disfigurement  was 
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discernible  in  the  cOMiiteiiance  of  the  giantess— thanks, 
perhaps,  to  its  lofty  elevation.    The  via  trtumphalts,  when 
complete    in   all  its    arrangements,  was  a   marvellous 
spectacle  to  behold.    There  were  miles  of  gaily  decorated 
balconies,  and  a  double  fmr  of  captured  cannons  all  the 
way,  that  served,  admirably,  to  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  past  war,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  the  French.     I 
had  the  good  fortune  t©  aisciirc  a  scat  on  the  magistrates* 
balcony,  in  the  spacious  Pariser  Platz,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  spot  on  the  whole  line  of  march,  not  only  in 
virtue  of  the  grandeur  of  its  sifrouiidlngs,  but  because  the 
principal  ceremonial  took  place  here.    The  large  square 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  vast  theatre,  with  a 
carriage-way  wfiiiiiif  .tlifongi  its  centre.   The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  eager  sight-seers  ;  whilst  some 
adventurous  spirits  even  posted  themselves  on  the  giddy 
summit  of  tite  «ajestic  Bfiadealnirif  Gate.      It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  those  remarkable  scenes  that  a  man  sees  but 
once  in  a  life-time,  and  which  he  can  find  no  adequate 
words  to  portray  to  others.    For  what  mere  words  could 
paint  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  multitude,  the  imperial  air 
of  the  grand  old  monarch,  the   atlantean  shoulders  and 
physique  of  the  wily  Bisinafclc,  or  tic  calm  iinimpassioned 
visage  of  the  great  strategist  Moltke  ?     Of  course,  we 
had  to  be  in  our  places  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  entrance  of  the  troops,  tic  hot  rays  of  the  sun  darting 
down   upon   us  the  while   with  overpowering  energy. 
Several  persons  in  my  vicinity  gave  a  dollar  each  for  a 
glass  of  water ;  and  I  might  myself  have  been  guilty  of 
the  like  extravagance,  if  the  supply  had  not  been  soon 
exhausted.    Two  ladies, — one  of  them  sitting  in  front  of 
me,  the  other  behind,— had  m  serious  altercation  with 


each  other,  because  the  one  in  front  persisted  in  holding 
up  her  parasol  at  a  time  when  there  was  really  nothing 
to  be  seen.  As,  too,  she  was  sitting,  while  most  of 
those  around  her  were  standing,  her  parasol  ofifered  no 
visual  obstruction  whatever.  From  angry  words,  they 
got,  at  last,  to  blows ;  striking  out  rather  wildly  at  each 
other  with  their  parasols,  which  were  rather  too  short  to 
do  much  execution.  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  scene  as 
well  as  those  around  me,  if  I  had  not,  unfortunately, 
been  in  the  direct  line  of  fire.  One  blow  knocked  my 
hat  off,  a  return  thrust  caught  me  a  severe  dig  in  the  ribs, 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  more  indignities  I  might 
have  had  to  endure, — for  they  paid  no  attention  to  my 
remonstrances,— if  one  of  my  neighbours  had  not  called 
out  lustily  for  the  police ;  whereupon  active  hostilities 
ceased  at  once. 

At  last  the  ghttering  cavalcade  of  kings,  princes,  and 
marshals,  emerged  from  under  the  grand  old  gate,  and 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  square,  in  front  of  a 
bevy  of  fair  German  maidens,  dressed  in  the  old  Gretchen 
costume,  one  of  whom, — the  sculptor's  daughter,  Fraulein 
Blaser, — read  a  loyal  address  to  the  Emperor,  who 
hstened  attentively  to  the  fair  speaker,  and  returned  a 
gallant  response.  The  great  Einzugs-Tag  was,  beyond 
all  question,  one  of  unexampled  pomp  and  magnificence, 
and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  fell  rather  flat.  The  fact 
is,  all  excitement  in  connection  with  the  war  had  long" 
since  passed  away,  and  the  one  earnest  wish  of  all  was  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  quiet  routine  of  every- 
day life.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  empire  had 
been  laid  by  soldier  hands,  and  a  peaceful  era  was 
requisite  to  complete  the  structure,  and  heal  the  wounds 
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commerce  had  sustained  during  the  desperate  struggle  so 
satisfactorily  terminated,  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
A  common  opinion  prevails  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment and  people  are  unduly  fond  of  war,  for  no  better 
reason,  I  ween,  than  because  it  has  been  their  evil  destiny 
to  have  participated  in  so  many  continental  campaigns. 
That  the  Hohenzollerns  have  unceasingly  striven  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  a  semi-alien 
power,  like  Austria,  is  doubtless  true  ;  and  it  is,  certainly, 
much  to  their  credit,  that  they  have  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  result  But  in  all  other 
respects  the  Prussians  would  seem  to  be  a  far  less 
adventurous  people  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves. 
We  English  are  always  waging  war  with  some  barbarous 
people  or  other,  that  are  not  minded  to  acknowledge  our 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction.  The  Emperor  William, 
with  all  his  power  and  popularity,  dare  not  enter  upon  a 
war  of  mere  territorial  aggrandisement.  In  a  cause  in 
which  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  country  were  at 
stake,  his  subjects  would  follow  him  to  the  death.  In 
any  other  cause  he  would,  certainly,  have  a  very  obstinate 
people  to  deal  with.  In  the  present  day,  mankind  are 
beginning  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  a  strong  united 
Germany  is  the  best  of  all  guarantees  for  the  peace  of 
Europe. 
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The  influx  of  the  five  milliard  francs  into  Germany,  the 
colossal  war  indemnity  imposed  on  the  vanquished 
French  nation,  produced  results  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  especially  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
student  of  political  economy.  That  a  financial  revolution 
was  likely  to  follow  the  introduction  of  such  a  vast  sum 
of  money  into  a  comparatively  poor  country,  and  that 
an  enormous  impetus  would  be  given  thereby  to  trade 
and  commerce,  seemed  but  a  reasonable  assumption 
under  the  circumstances.  That,  however,  the  final  result 
would  be  disastrous  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  nation,  that  the  volume  of 
German  imports  and  exports  would  be  diminished 
rather  than  augmented,  was  an  idea  that  never  entered 
into  the  heads  of  our  Teutonic  neighbours,  the  majority 
of  them  labouring  under  the  pleasing  delusion  that 
Berlin  would  henceforth  become  an  El  Dorado,  and  lift 
its  head  high  among  the  great  commercial  capitals  of 

the  world. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  stupendous  financial 
operation  were,  certainly,  not  unfavourable  to  the 
producers  and  manufacturers,  if  not  to  the  consumers 
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at  large.  Prices  went  up  all  round  in  accordance  with 
the  undeviating  laws  of  political  economy.  Berlin,  once 
famous  for  its  cheapness,  became  a  dearer  place  to  live 
in  than  almost  any  other  European  capital.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  this  sudden  and  startling  change.  First 
of  all,  the  general  rise  in  prices,  which  affected  Berlin  in 
common  with  every  other  part  of  the  empire  ;  secondly, 
the  immense  afflux  of  country  people  to  the  metropolis, 
attracted  thither  by  the  increased  demand  for  labour 
there,  and  the  consequent  advance  in  wages.  Many 
persons,  also,  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  and  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  at  their  disposal,  were  tempted 
to  pitch  their  tent  is  Berlin,  where  the  high-road  from 
indigence  or  mere  competence  to  vast  wealth  seemed 
less  beset  with  difficulties  than  elsewhere.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  tinic  innumerable  joint-stock 
industrial  undertakings  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  shares  of  which  in  many 
cases  could  ^oiily  be  ;pi:ri:hased  at  a  laigc  premfum,  and 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  proved  very  profitable 
investments  to  the  shareholders.  Almost  everybody 
that  had  any  spire  cash  in  his  pockets,  and  many  that 
were  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  luxury  of  a  balance  at 
their  banker's,  began  to  act  the  part  of  prospective 
millionaires,  and  to  speculate  ia  stocks  and  shares, 
buying  and  selling  again  at  large  profits  in  not  a  few 
instances. 

In  no  department  of  business  vmM  there  such  a  rapid 
development  and  expansion  as  in  that  of  banking.  The 
number  of  new  banks  that  flooded  the  share-market,  and 
jostled  each  other  in  the  pages  of  tie  B'drsm-Zeitung 
was  legion  itself.    On  one  occasion  I  remember  three, 
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if  not  four,  of  these  imposing  institutions  being  launched 
into  existence— on  paper  at  least — in  a  single  day. 
Behren-Strasse,  a  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  which  had  been  my  camping-ground 
ever  since  my  first  arrival  in  Berlin,  engrossed  at  this 
time  the  attention  of  the  rich  bankers  and  other  lords  of 
finance  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  soon  elbowed  out 
of  that  desirable  thoroughfare,  and,  finding,  like  the 
Noachian  dove,  no  place  there  for  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
was  obliged  to  move  off  to  less  congenial  quarters. 
Even  my  old  acquaintance,  the  landlord  of  the  Linden 
Hotel,  had  to  give  up  his  salle  a  manger  to  some 
aspiring  money-changer,  and  make  shift  without  it,  as 
best  he  could.  I  must  confess  it  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  when  the  enterprising  Jewish 
merchant  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  found  the 
banking  business  so  slack  and  unprofitable,  that  he  felt 
constrained  to  forego  his  ambition,  and  restore  the  room 
to  its  original  uses. 

My  own  banker — using  the  term  in  the  Berlin  rather 
than  the  English  sense  of  the  word — carried  on  his 
Bank'Geschdft  in  a  very  humble  little  cabin  in  Friedrichs- 
Strasse,  and  I  happened  to  know  that  the  entire  capital 
of  the  firm  did  not  exceed  a  very  modest  amount. 
However,  when  the  speculative  mania  broke  out,  the 
firm  very  judiciously  disposed  of  their  little  business  to 
a  syndicate  of  ardent  projectors,  who  on  this  slender 
basis  established  a  new  joint-stock  bank  with  a  high- 
sounding  title,  and  offices  on  a  corresponding  scale. 
For  a  time  everything  went  on  merrily  as  a  marriage 
bell ;  and,  seeing  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
frequented  the  new  bank,  I  assumed  in  the  innocency  of 
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my  heart  that  the  shareholders  were  making  an  immense 
fortune,  and  rather  regretted  my  undue  wariness  in  not 
.liaviiif  enibarkcd  mttf  sixpence  I  possessed  in.  this 
highly  profitable  undertaking.  But,  alas  for  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs  and  human  foresight, 
the  wiy  iot  aacual  balance-sheet  was  so  exceedingly 
disappointing  to  all  parties  concerned,  that  the  directors 
deemed  it  advisable  to  wind  up  the  affair,  and  relegate 
it  and  themselves  to  that  obscurity  from  which  they  had 
so  recently  emerged. 

At  a  time  when  a  fortune  could  be  made  on  the 
stock-exchange  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
ilaySj  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  number  of  young 
Jews  should  have  been  fired  with  ambition  to  give  up  the 
dull  routine  of  less  profitable  callings,  and  establish 
themselves  as  full-blown  bankers  and  money-changers, 
the  prospective  owners  of  millions,  and  all  those  other 
charming  accessories  that  unlimited  wealth  brings  with  it 
in  its  'train,  ill:  some  cases  'this  enwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  rising  generation  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  their 
forefathers,  was  a  source  of  some  embarrassment  to  their 
elders.  Thus,  a  Jewish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, — 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative 
businesses  in  Berlin, — had  four  sons,  who,  one  and  all, 
turned  up  tidf  aoses^  at  'their  father's,  honest  calling, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  few  of  the  city  bankers 
enjoyed  a  larger  income  than  he.  It  seemed  to  me  very 
much  like  giving  up  the  substance  for  the  shadow ;  and 
I  am  rather  curious  to  know  whether  these  young  men 
found  out  their  mistake  in  after  life. 

Nor  was  it  the  bankers  and  commercial  classes  only 
that     were     smitten     with     the    speculative    mania. 
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Professional  men  and  private  gentlemen  gambled  just  as 
recklessly  as  their  trading  brethren.  Well  do  I  remember 
a  medical  friend,  whose  lines  were  cast  in  rather  pleasant 
places,  I  thought ;  but  who,  like  almost  everybody  at 
this  eventful  period,  thirsted  for  yet  more  of  this  world's 
riches.  He  held  an  official  appointment  at  a  marine 
watering-place,  where  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed — 
from  a  medical  point  of  view, — there  being  no  other 
doctor  on  the  spot  to  divide  the  spoils  with  him. 
Moreover,  during  nine  months  of  the  year  he  was 
entirely  his  own  master,  and  could  reside  wherever  he 
pleased,  either  at  Berlin  or  anywhere  else.  In  addition 
to  his  official  salary,  and  the  fees  obtained  from  private 
patients  at  the  watering-place,  he  possessed  a  small 
inherited  fortune,  which  furnished  a  nice  little  addition 
to  his  professional  income.  But,  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  satiety  in  this  world,  so  our  doctor,  seeing  all 
his  neighbours  endeavouring  to  augment  their  fortune  by 
successful  speculation,  thought  how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  add  a  few  thousand  thalers  to  his  own  modest  nest-egg. 
His  banker,  of  course,  highly  commended  the  idea,  and 
expressed  such  supreme  confidence  in  the  robust  vigour 
of  a  certain  investment,  that  the  doctor  at  once 
commissioned  the  honest  trader  to  buy  him  a  large 
number  of  shares.  When  the  day  of  settlement  arrived, 
the  banker  regretted  to  say  the  shares  had  fallen  heavily, 
instead  of  going  up  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  the 
difference  between  their  past  and  present  value  just 
swallowed  up  my  friend's  little  patrimony  down  to  the 
last  sixpence.  I  must  say  he  bore  the  slight  reverse  of 
fortune  like  a  true  German  philosopher  ;  and,  taking  into 
consideration   his    easy   lucrative   berth,    and    certain 
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natural  gifts,  of  which  the  most  cunning  Jewish  banker 
could  not  well  deprive  him,  he  had  not,  perhaps,  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  harshness  of  destiny. 

The  mill,,,  whose  speculative  ,«tcr|ifisc,  caused  most  stir 
ill  Berlin,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  at  this  time, 
was  the  famous  Dr.  Strousberg,  a  projector  of  railways 
and  other  huge  tindertakings,  whose  career  was  analogous 
itt  many  respects  to  that  of  his  fellow-countryman, 
Albert  Grant,  in  England.  Strousberg  was  of  Jewish 
origin;  Ijot,  having  married  an  English  lady,  he  eventually 
adopted  his  wife's  religion.  The  family  name  was, 
doubtless,  derived  from  the  small  town  of  Strausberg,  a 
few  miles  to  tie  east  of  Berlin,  where  Strousberg's 
parents  or  ancestors  once  lived.  Prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  Jews  in  Prussia  had  no 
surnames.  A  law  was  then  passed,  compelling  them  to 
adopt  some  patronymic  or  other;  whereupon  not  a  few  of 
them  fulfilled  their  legal  obligations  by  borrowing  a 
cognomen  from  their  place  of  residence  or  birth.  The 
substitution  of  an  #  for  an  a  gave,  strange  to  say,  a 
foreign  aspect  to  the  word,  so  that  many  Germans 
entertained  the  notion  that  Strousberg  had  picked  up  his 
name  in  England,  lie  obtainci  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  some  German  university,  but  whether  by 
examination  or  purchase  I  know  not,  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
much  matter.  His  means  were,  at  iiit,  so  limited,  that 
he  gained  his  livelihood  in  London  as  a  journalist  and 
teacher  of  languages.  It  was  said  that  he  and  Sir 
Morton  Peto  were  partneo  in  various  undertakings. 
Whether  this  be  true,  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Strousberg  returned  to  Prussia  with  plenty  of  loose  cash 
in  his  pockets,  and  his  wits  considerably  sharpened  by  his 
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contact  with  those  magnificent  English  adventurers.  In 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  he  became  the  most  daring 
projector  of  the  day,  astonishing  all  Germany  by  the 
colossal  character  of  his  undertakings.  He  built  himself  a 
stately  mansion  in  the  most  aristocratic  part  of 
Wilhelms-Strasse,  and  furnished  it  with  such  costly 
luxuries  and  treasures  of  art,  as  only  unlimited  wealth 
could  procure.  Once  a  week  the  Stroitsberg schc  Palais, 
as  it  was  called,  was  thrown  open  to  public  inspection, 
like  some  royal  palace,  when  admiring  crowds  walked 
through  its  interior,  casting  envious  eyes  on  the  rich 
English  carpets  and  other  magnificent  adornments. 

In  those  days  Strousberg  was,  certainly,  as  great  a  lion 
in  Berlin  as  Bismarck  or  Moltke,  whom,  in  some  respects, 
he  even  overshadowed,  few  people  paying  much  attention 
to  their  far  less  pretentious  habitations.  So  annoyed 
were  some  persons  at  the  constant  reiteration  of  his  name 
in  society,  that,  it  is  said,  an  anti-Strousberg  association 
was  formed,  the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thaler,  whenever  they 
inadvertently  mentioned  the  big  contractor's  name,  or 
alluded  to  any  of  his  undertakings.  The  multifariousness 
of  his  operations  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke.  "  Have  you 
heard  about  Strousberg's  latest  project } "  said  one  of  my 
friends  to  me  one  day.  On  my  answering  in  the  negative, 
and  asking  him  what  it  might  be,  he  gaily  responded :  "  He 
is  going  to  construct  a  railway  to  the  moon."  On  another 
occasion,  one  of  the  comic  papers  gravely  remarked  they 
had  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a  number  of 
patriotic  citizens,  dissatisfied  with  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  flat  and  sandy  plain,  had  commissioned  Dr.  Strousberg 
to  construct  a  chain  of  mountains  round  about  Berlin. 
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Strousberg's  career  of  prosperity  received  its  first  serious 
check  when  the  dispufe  afose  between  him  aii  the 
Roumanian  government,  in  connection  with  the  raihvay 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct  in  that  country. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  contmct,  Stfousberg  was 
bound  to  pay  the  shareholders  the  interest  due  to  them 
on  their  deposits  until  the  completion  of  the  line,  when 
this  latter  obligatioa  devolved  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Roumanian  government.  The  railway  was  built  in  two 
or  three  sections,  separated  from  each  other  by  widish 
rivers.  These  various  sections  were  all  completed  in  due 
course,  when  Strousberg  declared  he  had  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  contract,  and  declined  to  pay  any  more  interest  to 
the  shareholders.  The  construction  of  the  bridges,  he 
averred,  was  a  separate  and  independent  undertaking. 
The  Roumanian  government  did  not  endorse  this  view, 
and  declined  to  take  possession  of  the  line,  and  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  shareholders,  until  the  bridges  were 
finished.  A  protracted  law-suit  arose  in  consequence, 
which  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  shareholders,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Germans,  and,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  small  means, 
who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  their  money.  Strousberg 
incurred  a  good  deal  of  odium  for  the  part  he  played 
in  this  matter,  although  it  is  by  no  means  clear  he  was 
not  justified  in  acting  as  he  did.  Strousberg  was  a 
Jew  in  blood,  though  not  ia  religion,  and  the  Roumanian 
people  have  ever  been  famous  for  their  Jew-baiting 
and  plundering  propensities.  Anyhow  the  Roumanian 
government  might  have  had  a  little  more  consideration 
for  their  unfortunate  contractor,  in  the  lace  of  such 
stupendous  and  unforeseen  difficulties  as  beset  his  path, 


when  a  great  European  war  suddenly  broke  out,  and 
crippled  his  resources. 

Although  Strousberg's  credit  was  a  good  deal  shaken 
by   this   Roumanian   mishap,   he   still   carried    on   his 
colossal  enterprises  with  the  same  energy  as  before,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  successfully  weathered 
the  storm,  had  not  the  Russian  government  cut  short 
his  financial  career  in  its  own  summary  and  despotic 
fashion.      He   had   undertaken   some    contract  job   in 
Russia,   a  country  which,   like   Roumania,   has   never 
considered  it  a  villainous  practice  to  burn  and  plunder 
defenceless  Jews.     In  order  to  carry  out  the  work,  he 
had    to   borrow   money  of   some    big  Moscow  bank; 
depositing  securities,   which    fully   satisfied   the    bank 
directors.      Some   time   before   the    expiration    of  the 
period  for  which  the  loan  held  good,  the  astute  Russian 
government,    having    no    doubt    an    innate    antipathy 
towards  this  German  Jew,  conceived  the  sapient  idea 
that  Dr.  Strousberg's  securities  were  not  so  sound  as 
they   might   be,   the    bank   directors   notwithstanding; 
coolly  lodged  him  in  one  of  their  filthy  dungeons,  and 
had  three-parts  of  a  mind  to  send  him  off  to  Siberia  for 
an  act  which  would  not  be   accounted  a  crime  or  a 
misdemeanour    in   any  other   country   throughout  the 
civilized   world.      After   languishing    some   months   in 
prison,    the    unfortunate   contractor  was    restored    to 
liberty,  and  instructed  to  quit  Russia  at  once,  under 
pain  of  further  imprisonment.     Of  course  the  Russian 
government    did    the   very   thing   of    all   others   most 
calculated  to  bring  about    a   verification    of    its    own 
indictment  against  Strousberg,  viz.,  that  his  securities 
were  not  so  good  as  they  might  be.    A  fatal  blow  was 
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Struck  at  his  credit ;   and,  being   unable  to  attend  in 
person   to   Ws   hIgUy  complicated   and    multifarious 
undertakings,  disorder  and  bankruptcy  were  tlie  inevit- 
able results.    Although  Strousberg  had  many  enemies, 
m  direct  ctelfc  of  fraud  was  ever  brought  home  to 
liim.     The  rapidity  with  which  he  acqui«i  colossal 
wealth,    gave   rise   to   many   envious    suspicions   and 
surmises ;  but  men  standing  on  such  a  giddy  eminence 
of  fame  as  he,  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  tongue  of 
calumny.    That  he  was  a  man  of  genius  is  unquestion- 
iWe.    His  fall  was  not  so  much  due  to  any  fatal  mis- 
calculations on  his  part,  as  to  mi  extraordinary  series  of 
untoward  events,  which  no  human  judgment  could  have 
forcscea  or  guarded  against. 

Strousberg  never  recovcied  himself  after  that  Russian 

disaster.    Strange  to  say,  ill  tic  last  few  years  of  his 

111^  Ik  ftverted  once  more  to  his  old  journalistic  calling, 

and  started  a  newspaper  la  lerlii,  which,  however, 

proved  unsuccessful.    The  man  whose  daughter  was  to 

liave  married  a  mediatized  German  Prince,  died  a  year 

or  two  since  In  stiaitttici  cifciimsta.iiccs,,  furnishing  in 

the  history  of  his  life  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mutability 

of  human  affairs.     His  personal  appearance  was  by  no 

means  imposing,  being  of  the  heavy  hippopotamus  order. 

The  Strousberg  sclie  Palais  is  at  present  the  British 

Embassy  in  Berlin. 

The  speculation  in  house  property  was  not  by  any 
means  the  least  remarkable  phenomenon  of  fbe  period 
that  succeeded  the  gathering  in  of  the  five  milliards. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city,  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  immigration  within  its  walls  of 
vast  numbers  of  people  from  the  provinces,  produced  a 
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very  unpleasant  degree  of  plethora  for  the  time  being. 
The  existing  houses  in  the  city  were  quite  inadequate 
to   shelter  all    the   new-comers,   in    spite   of  building 
operations  being  carried  on  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
energy.     Houseless  wanderers  beset  the  parks  at  night, 
sleeping  bei  Mutter  Grun,^  as  the  saying  goes,  until  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  traverse  such  open  spaces  after 
dark.     On  every  available  piece  of  waste  ground  there 
arose  a  kind  of  gipsy  encampment,  and  a  primitive  style 
of  living  and  morals,  that  rather  shocked  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  good  people  of  Berlin.     About  this  time 
the   new  drainage  or  irrigation  works   at   Lichterfelde 
were  producing  rather  startling  results  in  the  shape  of 
cabbages  and  other  vegetables  of   abnormal  size  and 
vigour.     One  of  the  comic  papers  gave  a  very  amusing 
d  la  Gulliver  description  of  some  houseless  individuals  in 
Berlin,  that  had  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
provide   themselves  with   free  quarters,   one   of    them 
having  scooped  out  an  apartment  for  himself  in  a  huge 
turnip,  whilst  another  had  excavated  an  equally  snug 
retreat  in  the  heart  of  a  gigantic  cabbage.     Every  now 
and  then  the  police  made  a  nocturnal  raid  upon  the 
slumbering   occupants   of  forms   and    benches   in    the 
Thiergarten,  not  unfrequently  bringing  back  a  party 
of  twenty  or  thirty  Sonnenbriider  ^  to  the  lock-up. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  these  were 
halcyon  days  for  the  landlords.  Prosperity  is  said  to 
be  a  great  corrupter  of  morals.  We  know  it  ruined 
Hannibals  army  in  Italy  ;  and  it,  certainly,  did  not 
improve  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Berlin  land- 
lords, who  showed  themselves  intolerable  tyrants  in  all 

^  At  Mother  Green's.        2 gun-Brothers,  i.e.  vagrants. 
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too  many  instances,  and  got  cordially  detested  by  the 
whole  population  for  their  undue  greed  and  rapacity. 
Those  of  them  that  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
sell  their  property  for  more  than  double  its  intrinsic 
value,    feeling   ticmselves    masters    of  the    situation, 
exacted  the  most  exorbitant  rent  from  their  unfortunate 
tenants,  introducing  at  the  same  time  the  most  stringent 
and  arbitimif  clatti.scs  into  tie'  new  leases.     On  one 
occasion  I  unwittingly  incurred  the  wrathful  displeasure 
of  one  of  these  petty  despots,  who  manifested  his  ill- 
feeling  towatis  ttie  in  a'iigWy  characteristic  fashion,    I 
was   living  at  the   time  in    furnished    apartments   in 
Behren-Strasse,  the  owner  of  the  house  being  a  rich 
saddler,  who   occupied    lialf  the    ground-floor.    Like 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  houses  in  Berlin,  it  was  divided 
into  flats,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by  one  or  two 
families.    Mot  being  of  an  ini|uisiti¥e  turn  of  mind,  I 
lived  some   months  in  the  house  without   discovering 
which  of  the  many  persons  I  met  on  the  staircase  and 
landings  was  the  sadiler  himself.    Had  I  been  absolutely 
sure  of  his  identity,  I  should,  certainly,  have  saluted  him 
in  the  ordinary  way,  even  though  he  himself  had  not  the 
courtesy  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  man  holding 
a    better   social  position  than  himself.      This  wholly 
unintentional  omission  on  my  part  exasperated  him  so 
much,  that,  when  my  lindlady  renewed  her  lease,  he 
inserted,  with  his  own  hand,  a  special  clause  to  the  effect 
that   her   lodger  should   not  carry   on    any    trade    or 
profession  within  the  house ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I 
had  to  move  out.     Some  idea  of  his  consistency  may  be 
formed,  when  I  say  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  let  half  the 
ground-floor  to  a    disreputable  female  tenant,  whose 
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goings  on  were  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  all  the  other 
respectable  occupants  of  the  house. 

Speculators    in    house-property    sometimes    earned 
several  thousand  pounds  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen, 
buying  a  house  one  day  and  selling  it  again  the  next! 
without  any  actual  employment  of  capital.    A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  was  fortunate  enough  to  clear  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  a  little  transaction  of  this  kind ;  but, 
as  he  was  already  a  millionaire,  and  money  notoriously 
begets  money,  his  case  was  not,  perhaps,  so  remarkable  or 
romantic  as  that  of  many  needy   adventurers,  who,-^ 
commencing  business  in  quite  a  small  way,  and  buying 
house-property  with    borrowed    money,-succecded   in 
acquiring  a  considerable  fortune  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.      Nor  was  it  only  in  the  metropolis  that  enormous 
prices  were  demanded  for  very  indifferent  houses.      The 
most  insignificant  villa  in  the  environs  became  a  very 
costly  treasure,   indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner  and 
would-be  vendor.      In  a  former  chapter  I  mentioned  the 
fact   that   I   was  once   minded   to   buy  a  villa  in  the 
picturesque  district  of  Buckow,  a  few  miles  from  Berlin. 
The   so-called   villa,   so   flatteringly   described    in    the 
advertisement,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  indifferent  cottage, 
with  a  ladder  in  lieu  of  a  staircase,  and  other  equatly 
primitive  arrangements ;  and,  although  Buckow's  fortunes 
were  entirely  lu  spe,  the  ambitious  owner  did  not  scruple 
to  ask  me  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  property 
which,  a  year  before,  or  a  year  later,  would  certainly 
have  fetched  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Berlin  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  during  this  speculative  period.  Whilst  a  vast 
number  of  old  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
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grander  scale,  a  great  many  others  underwent  a  more  or 
less  complete  metamorphosis  at  the  hands  of  the  mason. 
It  might  almost  be  said  of  some  streets,  that  they  were, 
practically  speaking,  rebuilt,  so  few  of  the  original  houses 
in  them  were  left  untouched.  The  long  array  of 
building-poles  and  scaffolding  m  such  streets  became  a 
general  nuisance  to  the  pedestrians,  a  nuisslnce  not 
altogether  free  from  danger  in  some  cases,  as  a  flourishing 
young  tradesman,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  found  to 
his  cost,  when  a  large  iron  window-frame  fell  from  the 
third  story,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Strange  to  saf,  nobody  seemed  to  have  any  idea  that 
this  golden  age  would  ever  pass  away,  and  leave  behind 
it  a  depth  of  poverty  unheard  of  in  the  olden  time.  I 
found  it  a  whoily  impfacticable  task  to  convince  my 
German  friends  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  these  high 
prices  would  maintain  their  level  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  All  o«r  knowledge  of  the  working  of  economic 
laws  forbade  the  assumption  that  the  five  milliards  would 
remain  permanently  on  German  soil,  and  not  gradually 
flow  away  to  neighbouring  countries  ;  and,  yet,  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  German  that  had  not  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Why,  without  any  particular  increase  in  the 
volume  of  German  trade  and  emmmemt,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  every  house  in  Berlin  should  suddenly  advance 
one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more,  was  a  problem  they  did 
not  attempt  to  explain,  although  they  considered  it  a 
fact  beyond  dispute.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
infatuation  occurred  within  my  own  experience.  A 
widowed  lady,  with  whose  family  I  was  on  very  friendly 
terms,  owned  a  house,  for  which  her  husband  had  given 
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forty  thousand  thalers,  only  a  few  years  before.     During 
the  speculative  mania  she  was  offered  eighty  thousand 
thalers  for  it,  just  double  its  real  value,  and  I  strongly 
advised  her  to  sell  it,  as  she  herself  had  been  long  wishing 
to  take  a  house  in  the  country,  even  before  there  was  any 
prospect  of  her  receiving  such  a  handsome  offer  as  this. 
However,  both  she  and  her  son-in-law  laboured  under 
the   delusion   that  the  house  was    worth,  at    least,   a 
hundred    thousand    thalers,    in    these    glorious    times, 
although  it  was  not  situated  in  a  locality  where  property 
was  likely  to  increase  very  much  in  value.      In  vain  I 
urged  that  she  might  sell  the  house  for  eighty  thousand 
thalers,  and,  in  all  probability,  buy  it  back  again  for  half 
that  amount  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  if  she  were  so 
disposed.       The   golden   opportunity   of  doubling  the 
family  fortune  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  soon  passed 
away,  as  I  knew  it  would,  and  never  returned  again. 

The  way  in  which  owners  of  houses  were  often  pestered 
to   sell   their  property,   almost   exceeds   belief.       One 
gentleman,  who  had  never  evinced  the  least  inclination 
to  part  with  his  habitation,  once  told  me  he  had  received 
no  less  than  seven  visits  from  would-be  purchasers  in  a 
single  day;    and  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  instruct  his 
servant  to  tell  every  strange  caller  that  the  house  was 
not  for  sale.       I  once  witnessed  a  very  amusing  incident 
in  connection  with  this  subject.      Hcrr  Betz,  the  famous 
baritone  singer  at  the  Berlin  opera,  occupied  one  of  a 
series  of  small  houses  surrounding  a  very  pretty  private 
square.      Such    single    detached    houses    were    rather 
uncommon  in  Berlin,  whilst  the  secluded  character  of  the 
situation,  together  with  the  gay  flower-beds  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  added  still  further  to  their  attractiveness. 
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The  owner  of  these  houses  happened  to  die  about  this 
time,  and  the  executors  or  heirs-at-law  felt  it  incumbent 
Oil    them   to   dispose   of  the   property   at   this   highly 
fevoiifable  cofijiiiicture.      Herr  Betz  was  very  partial  to 
his  compact  little  villa,  the  more  so,  as  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends   lived   also   in  the  same  square;    and 
determined,  tliercfore,  to  buy  it  himself,  if  the  price  were 
not  unreasonable.    I  chanced  to  be  with  him  one  Sunday 
morning  a  few  days  before  the  sale,  and  the  pretty  little 
parterre  below  was  beset  with  would-be  purchasers,  many 
of  whom  were  evidently  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.     Very 
amusing  it  was  to  hear  Herr  Betz's  critical  and  not  too 
complimentary  remarks  on  the  crowd  of  eager  speculators, 
some  of  whom  were  only  too  likely  to  outbid  him  at  the 
auction,  and  thus  necessitate  his  removal  to  less  congenial 
quarters.     At  last  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and 
the  servant  reported  that  a  gentleman  would  like  to  see 
over  the  house.      Leave  was  granted,   and,   after  an 
interval,  the  servant  re-appeared   to  say  the    strange 
gentleman  wished  to  know  what  rent  Herr  Betz  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying.      Now  the  actual  rent  of  the  house 
was  one  thousand  thalers ;  but  Herr  Betz,  although  a 
public  singcf,  had  a  keen  eye  to  business ;  and  so,  after 
musing  a  moment,  he  deliberately   answered   "Eight 
hundred   thalers,"   glancing   the   while   at  me  with  an 
inimitable  air  of  drollery  on  his  expressive  countenance, 
which  I  shall  never  forget 

The  season  of  speculative  pride  and  prosperity  came 
to  an  end  at  last,  like  all  other  earthly  bubbles.  The 
wintry  gust  of  adversity  remorselessly  swept  off  all  the 
golden  buds  one  after  the  other,  and  relegated  many  a 
butterfly  millionaire  to  that  obscurity  from  which  he  had 
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so   recently  sprung.     Great  was   the    indignation,   and 
loud  the  outcry  of  a  virtuous  and  deluded  public  against 
the  wicked  Griinders  or  projectors,  whose  greed  had 
brought  down  all  this  misery  upon  the  land.     It  never 
entered  anybody's  head  that  the  wicked  Griinders  had 
only  done  their  best  to  meet  the  speculative  require- 
ments   of   their   virtuous  customers,  just   as    eager    as 
themselves   to   acquire   wealth   by  abnormal   methods. 
The  aim  of  the  one  was  just  as  immoral  as  that  of  the 
other.     Both  were  gamblers,  and  both  richly  merited 
the  misfortune,  that  involved  them  in  one  common  ruin. 
If  the  Griinders  were  at  fault,  so  also  were  the  public  at 
large,  whose  haste  to  grow  rich  first  called  the  Griinders 
into  being.     It  is  true,  the  latter  too  often  purchased 
their  inexhaustible  mines,  and  other  sources  of  untold 
wealth  at  prices  enormously  in  excess  of  their  real  value, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  impute  this  as  a  crime  to  them  at 
a    time,   when    everything   was    bought    and    sold    at 
fictitious  prices. 
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THE  THREE  EMPERORS  AT  BERLIN. 


If  there  was  a  red-letter  day  on  the  Emperor  William's 
calendar,  it  wm,  assuredly,  when  he  received  a  passing 
visit  from  his  imperial  nephew,  the  Czar  of  All  the 
Russias.  Alexander  II.  was  ever  a  welcome  ^uest  at 
the  court  of  Berlin,  and  ticre  seldom  passed  a  year 
without  a  friendly  meeting  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew.  There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
two  men  were  sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  Whilst 
Alexander  looked  up  to  and  revered  his  grand  old  uncle, 
the  uncle  himself  in  his  turn  treated  his  favourite  nephew 
with  almost  parental  fondness.  Their  mutual  affection 
was  evidenced  in  all  their  actions,  and,  in  all  probability, 
saved  Germany  and  Russia  on  more  than  one  occasion 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  and  shedding 
torrents  of  blood  in  a  perfectly  senseless  quarrel. 

Let  us  give  the  Czar  Liberator  and  his  imperial  uncle 
their  just  due,  and  admit  that  even  despotism  has  its 
virtues  as  well  as  its  vices,  lift  us  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  whilst  these  two  men  were  caressing  each 
other  at  Berlin,  the  most  intense  animosity  prevailed 
between    their    respective   peoples,    who    were    only 


restrained  from  overt  acts  of  hostility  by  the  strong 
will  and  commanding  influence  of  their  less  prejudiced 
rulers.  Much  as  we  respect  the  vor  popiUi  in  a  general 
way,  there  are  yet  times  and  occasions,  when  the  most 
liberal-minded  politician  must  admit  it  bears  little 
affinity  to  its  supposed  equivalent,  the  beneficent  vox  dei. 

Apropos  of  the  Czar,  English  newspapers  and  English 
society  are  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  that 
famous  dynasty  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Peter  II., 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  ill- 
starred  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  (Peter  III.),  who  sub- 
sequently ascended  the  Russian  throne,  in  virtue  of  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Anna  Petrovna,  and  from  whom 
the  present  dynasty  is  descended,  was  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg  or  Denmark,  and,  therefore,  no  more 
a  Romanoff  than  the  first  English  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  was  a  Stuart.  Strange  to  say,  an  equally 
false  idea  prevails  respecting  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  is  often  described  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  old 
dynasty  passed  away  well-nigh  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
I  wish  our  journalists  would  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  upon  these  genealogical  particulars;  as  it  is 
rather  galling  to  read  the  somewhat  disparaging  remarks 
in  foreign  newspapers  on  Die  Herren  Engldnder's 
extraordinary  blunders  in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Czar  invariably  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
imposing  Russian  Embassy  in  the  Unter  den  Linden, 
where  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  at  rest,  what 
with  ceremonious  visits  and  grand  reviews.     The  old 
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Emperor  was  all  bustle  and  activity  at  such  times,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  parading  his  troops 
before  his  imperial  visitor. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  the  year  1872,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  join  the  family 
circle ;  and  that  famous  meeting  of  the  three  emperors 
took  place  m  Berlin,  wiicli  caused  some  searchings  of 
heart  throughout  Europe.  All  kinds  of  fantastic  fears 
were  expressed,  although  it  was  obvious  enough  that  the 
alliance  was  simply  for  defensive  purposes,  and  tliat 
neither  the  peace  of  Europe  nor  its  liberties  were 
jeopardized  in  the  smallest  degree  by  that  mutual 
ttiicfstanding.  The  Ffench  cliauvinists  had  already 
begun  to  preach  a  war  of  revenge,  and  were  indulging 
in  fond  hopes  of  obtaining  one  or  other  of  Germany's 
poweriil  neighbours  as  their  ally,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
the  crafty  Bismarck  sprung  this  mine  upon  them, 
bringing  home  to  their  hearts  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
COiviction,  that  neither  in  war  nor  in  diplomacy  were 
they  any  match  for  that  wily  statesman.  The  alliance 
between  the  three  emperors  was  the  diplomatic  bomb- 
shell Bismarck  hurled  into  the  camp  of  the  French 
irreconcilables,  a  hopeless  check-mate,  indeed,  so  far  as 
the  present  and  immediate  future  were  concerned. 
Doubtless  it  would  have  been  a  more  dignified  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  German  government  to  have 
treated  those  idle  threats  with  the  silent  contempt  they 
deserved ;  but,  unfortunately,  nature  had  implanted  in 
Bismarck's  bosom  tie  iery  impetuosity  of  a  Rupert, 
which  prompted  him  all  too  readily  to  fall  foul  of 
and  demolish  those  vicious,  yet  impotent,  French 
gad-flies. 
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I  saw  the  Emperors  riding  all  three  abreast  of  each 
other  towards  the  Potsdam  Railway  Station,  the  German 
sovereign  in  the  centre,  with  Alexander  II.  on  his  right, 
and  Francis  Joseph  on  his  left.      Neither  of  his  guests 
had  quite  the  imperial  air  and  eagle   look  of  the  old 
Emperor,  though  both  of  them  were  men  of  powerful 
physique  and  imposing  stature.    Alexander's  figure  was  as 
stalwart  as  that  of  his  uncle,  but  seemed  less  elastic.     He 
sat  heavier  in  the  saddle ;  and  there  was  a  mild,  pensive, 
almost  sad  expression  about  his  handsome  countenance, 
that   prepossessed   me   in    his    favour,    negativing    the 
assumption,  as  it  did,  that  the  Czar  Liberator  was  a  tyrant 
at   heart,   whatever  he   might   be   in    outward    action. 
Strange  to  say,  his  features  reminded  me  not  a  little  of 
those  of  his  famous  grandmother,  the  good  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia.       Francis  Joseph   looked   the   most   genial 
member  of  the  trio,  due,  possibly,  to  the  fact  of  his  hailing 
from  the  sunny  south,  where  cloudless  skies  and  an  ever- 
smiling  nature  tone  down  our   northern   asperities   by 
awakening  softer  emotions  in  human  hearts.      Not  quite 
so  powerfully  built   as  his   two   imperial   brothers,  he 
equalled  them  in  height,  and,  judging  from  his  happy, 
radiant  visage,  the  burdens  of  state,  though  heavy,  no 
doubt,  were  not  so  onerous  as  to  fling  the  pale  cast  of 
thought  over  a  naturally  buoyant  mind. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  the  evening  of  that  eventful 
day  (September  7th),  was  not  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  the  high  imperial  visitors  receiving  very 
demonstrative  proofs  of  the  cordial  feelings  entertained 
towards  them  by  the  good  people  of  Beriin.  A  grand 
illumination,  turning  night  into  day,  formed  part  of  the 
programme,  as  a  matter  of  course ;    whilst  a  monster 
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tattoo  by  torchlight,  in  the  Lustgarten,  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  great  C¥Ciit  of  the  evening,  and  attracted 
a  vast  multitude  to  the  spot.  Their  Majesties  went  in 
state  to  the  opera,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  tliey  should  visit  the 
Lustgarten,  or  rather  the  old  Schloss,  which  adjoins  it,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  in  order  to  witness 
the  illumination  from  the  balcony  there.  An  immense 
crowd  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  Schloss  to  see  them 
ride  past  on  their  return  from  the  opera,  and  it  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sultry  and  oppressive  evenings  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experience.  It  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  have  kept  the  way  clear  for  the 
imperial  corh'ge,  but  this  tliey  neglected  to  do,  until  the 
signal  was  given  that  the  opera  was  over,  and  their 
Majesties  were  on  their  way  to  the  Schloss.  Then  was 
perpetrated,  under  my  very  eyes,  such  a  piece  of  cold- 
blooded brutality,  that  in  almost  any  other  country  but 
law-abiding  Germany,  the  official  ruffians  would  have 
been  deservedly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  mob. 
The  mounted  police,  finding  themselves  in  a  serious 
dilemma,  in  consequence  of  their  previous  neglect,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  their  difficulties  by  deliberately 
riding  through  the  defenceless  and  perfectly  inoffensive 
crowd.  The  dense  throng  forcing  its  way  to  the  front 
from  the  Schloss  Freiheit,  a  street  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  Unter  den  Linden,  rendered  it  wholly  impossible 
for  these  unfortunate  people  to  stand  back,  as  they  were 
required  to  do ;  and  so  in  a  very  few  seconds  seven  or 
eight  innocent  persons  were  cruelly  trampled  to  death, 
and  a  great  many  others  seriously  injured.  I  must 
confess  I  felt  all  the  spirit  of  a  revolutionist,  for  the  time 
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being,  and  should  have  been  only  too  well  pleased  if 
those  cowardly  ruffians  had  been  unceremoniously 
lynched  on  the  spot  by  the  indignant  multitude. 

This  cruel  massacre  was  all  the  more  unnecessary,  as 
the  imperial  party  could  very  readily  have  made  their 
way  to  the  Schloss  by  a  back  street  running  parallel  to 
the  Linden.     This  would,  it  is  true,  have  involved  a 
slight  change  of  programme,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the   police  would  have   incurred  some   blame   for  not 
having  more  efficiently  carried  out  their  instructions  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lives  of  several  innocent  persons 
would  not  have  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  the  police 
themselves  would  have  escaped  that  universal  odium, 
which    fell  to   their  lot  after  the   perpetration  of  this 
infamous  outrage.    I  am  not  aware  that  these  barbarians 
ever  received  any  punishment  whatever  for  what  was  as 
clear  a  case  of  wilful  homicide,  as  any  I  ever  heard  of, 
although  it  is  needless  to  say  public  feeling  ran  pretty 
high  on  the  subject.    The  fact  is,  if  you  call  a  policeman 
a  donkey  or  a  bear  in  Prussia— and  in  most  cases  both 
terms  are  highly  applicable  to  him— you  are  sent  to 
prison  or  heavily  fined  ;  but,  if  he  out  of  wanton  malice 
rides  over  you  in  the  street,  where  you  have  just  as 
much  right  to  be,  as  he  has,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  with  perfect  impunity. 
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IX. 


BURNING  OF  THE  KAISERHOF  HOTEL. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter  that  a 
vast  iiiillliCf  of  speculative  undertakings  were  set  on 
foot  iii  all  parts  of  Germany  during  the  year  1872,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  from  France,  and  the  delusive  idea  which 
prevailed  that  the  country  was  about  to  become  a 
veritable  El  Dorado.  Among  the  Icdst  chimerical  of 
these  undertakings  ms  oiie  called  into  being  by  a 
limited  number  of  capitalists,  who,  obsei*ving  that  the 
metropolis  of  Germany  had  none  of  those  monster  hotels 
so  common  tti  Paris  and  London,  ictcwuined  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  price  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Unter  den  Linden  was  so  extravagantly  dear 
lit  the  period  in  qiieaiiii  tiat  it  was  found  wholly 
impracticable  to  obtain  a  suitable  terrain  in  this  famous 
quarter.  But,  although  driven  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  look  out  for  a  site  somewhat  farther  a-field,  the 
directors  of  the  company  were  enabled  to  secure  a  plot 
of  ground  almost  unique  in  character,  and,  certainly, 
most  unexceptionable  as  regards  its  surroundings. 

The  site  in  question  was  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Linden,  and  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts  of 
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the  city.    In  addition  to  these  points  in  its  favour,  it  was 
perfectly  isolated  on  all  four  sides,  three  of  which  were 
contiguous  to  squares.     In  one  of  these,  viz.,  Wilhelms- 
Platz,   there  was  a  royal  palace,  inhabited  by  Prince 
Charles,  a  younger    brother    of   the    Emperor ;  whilst 
Wilhelms-Platz  itself  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
artistically  laid-out  squares  in  Berlin.      Moreover,  the 
German  House  of  Parliament  and  the  government  offices 
in  the  adjourning  Wilhelms-Strasse  were  all  much  nearer 
to  the  projected  hotel  than  to  any  of  the  older  establish- 
ments.    Fortunately  for  the  undertaking,  the  site  was 
occupied  by  a  series  of  second  or  third-rate  houses,  the 
cost  of  which  was  not  so  excessive  as  to  heavily  handicap 
the  new  company,  and  cut  off  all  prospects  of  financial 
success  in  the  future.     As  my  habitation  at  this  time 
happened  to  be  in  Mohren-Strasse,  almost  opposite  the 
spot  in  question,  I  watched  the  demolition  of  the  old 
houses,  and  the  gradual  development  of  their  colossal 
substitute  with  peculiar  interest. 

The  edifice  was  at  length  completed  in  all  its  parts  in 
the  month  of  September,  1875,  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  first  of  October,  having  cost   the   shareholders 
altogether  a  sum  of  ten  million  marks,  or  about  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    Although  the  financial  crisis 
which  had  set  in  during  the  year  1873,  and  blighted  the 
prospects  of  so  many  mushroom  undertakings,  rendered 
it   extremely    problematical   whether  the   shareholders 
would   reap  that   abundant  harvest  they  had   at   first 
anticipated,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  the  new  hotel  to  its  more  ancient  rivals 
would  attract  a  sufficient  share  of  public  patronage  to 
insure  it  against  absolute  failure. 
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The  exterior,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  plain  and 
iiioniate  in  some  of  its  details,  was  eminently  imposing 
as  a  whole,  in  virtue  of  the  ample  dimensions  of  the 
building  and  its  commanding  situation.  Within,  no 
expense  had  been  spared  to  furnish  the  travelling  public 
with  every  creature  comfort  and  luxury.  Dining-room 
and  concert-hall,  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms,  were  all 
capadons  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  niggard  accommodation 
met  with  at  many  notable  German  hotels. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  ceremony  took  place, 
the  fimpeior  gractonsly  'Condescended  to  go^  over  the 
building  and  personally  inspect  all  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, expressing,  of  course,  his  extreme  satisfaction 
with  all  hc"  had  seen  at  'the  close  of  the  visit,  as  emperors 
and  princes  are  wont  to  do  on  such  auspicious  occasions. 
A  grand  banquet  also  was  held  in  the  building  on  the 
last  day  of  Septcmlicf;.  at  which,  the  shareholders  and 
many  distinguished  persons  were  present.  Seldom  had 
Berlin  sat  down  to  a  more  rcchercy  feast  than  that,  so 
that  it  was  no  wonder  high  hopes  were  entertained  by  all 
those  joyous  guests  that  the  new  and  magnificent 
Kaiserhof  was  about  to  embark  upon  a  career 
of  unexampled  prosperity.  Carpe  dkm,  ye  merry 
banqueters,  feast  while  ye  may,  for  more  boisterous 
guests  than  you  will  soon  be  holding  high  revel  where 
now  ye  sit  Well  for  you  it  is,  ye  cannot  see  tliose  lurid 
tongues  of  fire  darting  to  and  fro  within  your  stately  hall, 
and  lapping  up  with  hellish  fury  all  its  golden  gloss  and 
tinsel.  . 

The  imperial  visit,  and  the  grand  banquet  did,  certainly, 
give  considerable  t'clat  to  the  enterprise,  so  that  at  first 
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there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  the  much-tried 
shareholders  would  not  be  wholly  disappointed  in  their 
expectation   of  a  golden    harvest.       The    number    of 
travellers  who  put  up  at  the  Kaiserhof  during  the  first 
few  days  of  its  existence,  ivas,  undoubtedly,  enormous 
Every  room  in  the  vast  building  was   occupied,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  a  seat  at  the  table  d'hote 
without  sending  in  one's  card  a  day  or  two  beforehand, 
so  great  was  the  number  of  those  whom  good  eating  and 
drinking,  or  mere  curiosity,  attracted  within  its  walls. 
It    was    not    altogether    surprising    that  English   and 
American  travellers  should  have  bestowed  their  patronage 
on  an  hotel,  whose  internal  arrangements  reminded  them 
far  more  vividly  of  their  own  comfortable  and  luxurious 
homes  than  that  Arcadian  simplicity  which  still  prevailed 
in  most  other  German  hostelries.     The  interest  taken  by 
the  lower  orders  in  the  new  undertaking— that  ignobile 
vulgtis,  to  whom  the  interior  of  the  Kaiserhof  was'^likely 
to   continue   a  scaled   book— bordered   almost  on   the 
ridiculous.        Thus,    some    days    before    the    opening 
ceremony,  as  well  as  some  days  after,  the  broad  pavement 
in  front  of  the  building  was  constantly  beset  by  a  number 
of  persons  trying  to  spy  out  something  of  the  interior 
through  the  large  plate-glass  windows  of  the  entrance 
hall    or    lobby,    ivhilst    so    many    curious    ty^^    were 
perpetually  peering  into  the  Vienna  Coffee  Room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  that  the  manager  was  obliged  to  put  up 
curtains   to   insure   some   measure   of   privacy    to    his 
numerous  customers.      Even  the  women  washing  linen 
by  machinery  on  the  underground  floor,  were  subjected 
to  an  almost  incessant  scrutiny  by  the  more  youthful 
members  of  the  community. 
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The  proverbial  nine  days  allotted  to  mortal  men  and 
institutions  to  be  the  wonder  of  mankind  at  large,  had 
just  expired,  and  the  good  people  of  Berlin  were  actually 
getting  over  their  first  excitement,  and  becoming 
accustomed  in  some  measure  to  the  leviathan  in  their 
midst,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  once  more  sent  up 
the  flagging  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Kaiserhof  to 
fever-heat,  and  drew  around  it  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
all  gazing  for  hours  with  bated  breath  on  the  stately 
building,  whose  very  existence  lay  trembling  in  the 
balance  before  their  eyes. 

On  Sunday,  the  loth   of  October,  I   was  sitting  at 
home,  debating  with  an    English   friend  whether  we 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Potsdam  or  invigorate  ourselves  on 
the  hill-tops  of  Freicnwalde,  when  a  fire-engine  rattled 
past  about  10. 1 5  a.m.      My  friend  jumped  rather  hastily 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  fire  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity,  and  proposed  that  we  should  rush  out  and 
see  the  fun,  as  he  called  it.      I  was  not  quite  so  sure  as 
he  was  of  there  being  any  "  fun  "  in  store  for  us,  having 
learned  by  rather  mortifying  experience  on  a  previous 
occasion,  that  the  fire-brigade,  when  business  is  slack, 
sometimes  set  off  in  quest  of  an  imaginary  fire,  just  by 
way  of  practice,  as  it  were.     My  less  sceptical  friend 
persisted,  however,  in  opening  the  window,  thrust  out 
his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  almost  petrified  me 
with    astonishment    by    exclaiming:  *'By    Jove,    the 
Kaiserhof's  on  fire ! "     And,  sure  enough,  it  was  precisely 
as  he  had  stated.      Dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  rising 
up  from  the  roof  of  the  stately  building,  and  of  such 
ample   dimensions   that  there  could  be  little  doubt  a 
most  serious  conflagration  had  broken  out.       It  need 
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scarcely  be  said  we  were  down  in  the  street  in  a  trice, 
where  we  found  comparatively  few  spectators  assembled,' 
the  fire  having  been   discovered   only  a  few  minutes 
before.      From  the  square,  called  Ziethen-Platz,  in  front 
of  the  building,  nothing  but  smoke  could  be  seen,  which 
seemed  to  blow  over  from  behind,  where,  consequently, 
we  expected   to   find    the  fons    et  origo  malt.      We 
adjourned,  therefore,  to  Kaiserhof-Strasse,  at  the  back  of 
the  edifice ;  and,  posting  ourselves  on  a  plot  of  building- 
ground    on   the   opposite   side   of   the   street,   had   a^ii 
excellent  view  of  the  conflagration.     A  very  few  glances 
sufficed   to  show  us  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the 
stately  structure  stood.      The  entire  roof  seemed  to  be 
ablaze  from  one  end  to  the  other—one  hundred  and 
twenty  paces   or  thereabouts,— fierce    tongues   of   fire 
shooting  up  in  every  direction,  like  the  curiing  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  giving  utterance,  every  now  and  then,  to  a 
hoarse  and  significant  roar  of  triumph,  as  a  passing  gust 
of  wind  fanned  them  into  greater  fury.       The  roof  being 
flat,  or,  at  least,  appearing  so  from  the  street,  and  being 
bordered  everywhere  by  a  tall  balustrade,  we  could  no't 
see  very  much  of  the  actual  ravages  caused  by  the  flames, 
except  where  they  approached  the  parapet,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  woodwork  or  combustible  matter  at  the  foot  of 
the  balustrades.     These  last  were  made  of  zinc,  and  were 
painted  in  imitation  of  stone ;  and,  as  portions  of  them 
became  undermined  below  at  the  base,  they  lost  their 
balance,  and  fell  down  headlong  into  the  street  below 
with  a  tremendous  uproar.    One  piece,  that  toppled  over  in 
this  way,  must  have  been  thirty  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and   would,  unquestionably,  have   killed   and   maimed 
several  of  the  firemen  below,  if  the  crowd  had  not  roared 
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out  lustily  to  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  act  of  tumbling  over.  Indeed  the  situation  of 
the  firemea  was  exceedingly  perilous  on  this  account,  as 
some  huge  inissilc  or  otlicr  was  perpetually  descending 
from  above,  and  the  height  of  the  edifice  was  so  great 
that  even  m  comparatively  small  object  might  have 
inflicted  fatal  injuries.  Even  tic  iremen  within  the 
building  were  at  times  in  considerable  danger,  when  they 
thrust  their  heads  out  of  the  upper  windows  to  give 
directions  to  ticir  Miows  in  tlie  street  below,  one  or  two 
of  them  drawing  in  their  heads  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
as  some  gigantic  missile,  large  enough  to  have  annihilated 
an  elephant,  came  dashing  down  with  appalling  velocity 
within  a  few  inches  of  their  skulls.  Tragical  as  the 
occasion  was,  it  was  difficult  to  help  smiling  when  one  of 
the  official  heads  thus  dodged,  as  it  were,  some  descending 
missile. 

The  efforts  of  the  firemen  seemed  to  be  wholly  futile. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  they  had  an 
almost  superhuman  task  before  tfeem,  as  the  whole  roof 
being  on  fire  in  every  direction,  they  had  no  vantage- 
ground  from  which  they  could  assault  and  drive  back  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  self-eirident  impossibility  that  any 
human  being  could  have  lived  a  moment  in  the  midst  of 
that  wild  sea  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  isolated 
character  of  the  building  precliclei  all  attempts  to  play 
upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  which  were  all 
far  too  remote  for  this  purpose.  Trinity  Church 
(DreifdltigkeitS'Kirche)  was,  certainly,  it  li®  fieat 
distance  from  one  end  of  the  burning  mass,  and  it  did 
appear  to  me  that  something  might  have  been  done  from 
the  dome  of  this  church,  which  became  itself  so  hot  that 
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the  firemen  deemed  it  advisable  to  play  upon  it  in  order 
to  prevent  its  catching  fire. 

Leaving  the  back  of  the  building,  we  returned  once 
more  to  the  front,  and  posted  ourselves  opposite  the 
north-east  corner  in  the  square  called  Wilhelms-Platz. 
This  square  is,  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  Berlin,  and  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  it  that  is  not  a 
palace  or  government  office.  It  is  laid  down  with  grass, 
divided  into  numerous  beds  by  circular  and  radiating 
paths,  each  plot  of  grass  being  bordered  by  a  low  iron 
railing  and  a  little  fence  of  rose-bushes  or  other 
ornamental  shrubs.  At  first  the  public  were  debarred 
from  standing  on  the  grass  by  the  mounted  police,  as  a 
very  slight  amount  of  treading  and  stamping  suffices  to 
ruin  grass  in  Berlin,  where  the  soil  is  so  loose  and  sandy 
that  a  solid  permanent  turf  or  flag  is  unknown.  It  was 
rather  amusing  to  see  the  police  striving  to  keep  out 
would-be  trespassers  by  riding  about  themselves  in  the 
small  plots,  inflicting  thereby  tenfold  more  damage  than 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  people  they  were  trying 
to  eject ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  held  to 
be  of  more  account  than  the  spirit  in  the  good  realm  of 
Prussia.  At  last,  King  Mob  gained  the  upper  hand, 
when  the  police,  finding  it  impossible  to  eject  all 
interlopers,  left  the  grass  and  shrubs  to  their  fate,  which 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected,  very 
little  harm  being  done  beyond  a  few  bent  and  broken 
railings. 

The  front  part  of  the  roof  was  now  just  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flames  as  the  back  part  had  been.  In  fact, 
the  whole  roof  and  the  fifth  story  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  fire  was   now  working  its  way 
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downwards  tlirougli  the  floor  of  the  latter  into  the  fourth 
story.  The  fifth  story  seems  to  have  been  rather  flimsily 
constructed,  the  different  apartments  in  it  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  wooden  iartit»iia»  and  was  occupied 
principally  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  whose 
goods  and  chattels  were  thus  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  the  devouring  element  The  roof  itself  was  composed 
of  a  kind  of  asphalte,  supposed  to  be  incombustible,  but 
burning  in  reality  as  readily  as  coal-tar,  when  once 
fairly  ignited;  practice  and  tlieo:fy  not  always 
harmonising  with  each  other.  On  the  whole,  the  rapid 
destruction  of  this  part  of  the  building  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minttes  was  not  a-  matter  of  mwch  surprise, 
considering  the  combustible  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  safeguards  or 
precautions  against  tic  spread  of  ire. 

The  square  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  kept  clear  by 
mounted  police,  so  that  the  fire-brigade  might  have 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
There  was  no  lack  of  fire-engines  and  iremen ;  but,  as 
yet,  their  efforts  seemed  wholly  unavailing,  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  building,  and 
its  complete  isolation  on  all  sides,  but  principally,  I 
suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  very  inadequate  supply  of 
water,  the  chief  source  being  a  pond  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  from  which  the  water  had  to  be 
fetched  by  means  of  water-carts.  A  few  hose  had,  it  is 
true,  been  carried  up  to  some  of  the  upper  windows,  but 
their  number  was  far  too  inslgniicant  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  course  of  the  conflagration. 
An  architectural  friend,  whom  we  met  on  the  ground, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  itcmen  would  be  unable 
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to  make  any  head  against  the  fire  until  it  reached 
the  fourth  floor,  when  the  more  solid  masonry  of  this 
part  of  the  building  would  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  flames,  and  give  the  firemen  a 
chance  of  coping  with  their  enemy. 

The  German  flag  still  proudly  waved  aloft  on  the 
summit  of  the  roof  over  the  main  entrance,  enveloped  in 
dense  clouds  of  smoke,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  fiery 
element,  that  kept  rolling  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  every 
moment.  Inanimate  object  though  it  was,  we  could  not 
help  watching  the  advent  of  its  destruction  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  sympathy.  For  some  time  it  really  seemed 
as  if  some  charm  preserved  the  proud  symbol  of  German 
unity,  so  close  did  the  devouring  element  hover  all 
around  it,  and  so  often  did  it  leap  up  into  the  air  at  its 
side,  and  then  fall  back  again  without  completing  the 
work  of  destruction.  At  last  a  tongue  of  fire,  loftier  and 
more  impetuous  than  its  fellows,  reached  the  frail 
perishable  object,  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  the  poor 
flag  vanished  from  our  view.  The  lofty  flag-staff  soon 
after  disappeared  with  well-nigh  equal  rapidity. 

Meantime  the  costly  furniture  on  the  fourth  floor  had 
been  all  brought  down  and  placed  in  Wilhelms-Platz, 
whence  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  some  unoccupied 
apartments  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Charles.  The  linen 
and  other  light  articles  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows 
into  the  street,  as  well  as  some  of  the  heavier  articles  of 
furniture,  where  there  was  insufficient  time  to  carry  them 
downstairs,  and  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  leave 
them  to  furnish  fresh  fuel  and  energy  to  the  advancing 
foe.  At  length,  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  one  or  two 
windows  of  the  fourth  floor,  not  long  after  flames  were 
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observed  witfiin  these  apartments,  and  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour  the  whole  story  was  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Four  large  zinc  vases,  painted  in  imitation 
of  stone,  which  were  sUtioned  above,  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  building,  escaped  destructioa  for  some  time,  in 
virtue  of  their  more  isolated  position.  It  was  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  watch  the  undermining  process 
that  was  gradually  going  on  at  their  base,  and  see  them 
topple  over  headlong  into  the  street.  One  of  them 
enjoyed  a  brief  fcspite,  falling  sideways  upon  its  cup  or 
pedestal,  and  remaining  in  this  odd  position  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more,  when  its  equilibrium  was  once  more 
disturbed,  and  this  time  with  fatal  effect.  Here  and 
there  a  stream  of  molten  lead  or  zinc  came  pouring 
down  from  above,  like  rain-water  issuing  from  a  pipe 
during  a  shower,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  gamins 
of  Berlin,  wio  grinned  sympathetically  as  they  pictured 
one  of  themselves  exposed  to  that  baptism  of  fire. 

Towards  two  o'clock  the  virulence  of  the  flames  had 
sensibly  abated,  lie  woric  of  destniction  proceeding  much 
less  rapidly  in  the  more  solidly  constructed  fourth  story 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  floor  above.  I  had  some 
hopes,  therefoiei  liat  the  predictions  of  my  architectural 
friend  would  prove  correct,  and  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stately  building  would  be  preserved.  The 
intensity  of  the  conflagration  being  evidently  on  the 
decline,  I  determined  to  go  home  tO  luncheon ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  I  went  round  once  more  to  the  back  of 
the  building,  to  see  how  matters  were  progressing  here 
also.  To  my  surprise  1  found  tie  cwwrd  far  more  dense 
here  than  in  front,  and  casting  my  eye  upon  the  building, 
the  cause  was  at  once  apparent    Just  opposite  the  lofty 


windows  of  the  spacious  dining-hall,  which  occupied  the 
first  and  second  floors—if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible, 
where  there  was  only  one  floor, — was  to  be  seen  that 
ominous  flicker  of  hot  air,  which  tells  all  too  plainly  of 
mischief  within.  Here  was  a  new  and  most  alarming 
phase  in  the  conflagration.  Hitherto  the  fire  had  been 
limited  to  the  two  upper  stories  ;  but  now  it  had  worked 
its  way  downwards  in  some  mysterious  fashion  or  other 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  building,  and,  unless  speedily 
checked  in  its  progress,  the  Kaiserhof  was  irretrievably 
doomed.  A  fire  extending  over  such  a  vast  area, 
working  its  way  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  must  of  necessity  baffle  all  the  puny 
efforts  of  the  firemen,  even  although  the  latter  were 
assisted  in  their  arduous  labours  by  a  body  of  soldiers 
despatched  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  military 
authorities. 

In  all  too  short  a  time  huge  flames  burst  out  of  the 
lofty  arched  dining-room  windows,  setting  fire  at  length 
to  the  Venetian  shutters  and  window-frames  above,  so 
that  the  third  story  was  soon  belching  forth  the  fiery 
element  as  furiously  as  the  first  and  second.  The  fourth 
story  was  ignited  in  the  same  way  not  long  after,  so  that 
the  whole  central  portion  of  the  hotel  behind  was  burning 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  abandoned  without  any 
possibility  of  rescue  to  the  fury  of  the  devouring  element. 
At  the  same  time  the  fire  was  observed  to  have 
penetrated  into  several  rooms  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
central  portion,  and  the  opinion  became  pretty  general 
that  the  entire  building  would  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  become  a  huge  blazing  mass  of  fire.  Bricklayers 
standing  near,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  plan 
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of  tlie  building,  shook  their  heads  ominously,  and  said  : 
"  It  is  all  over  with  the  Kaiserhof ;  such  a  body  of  fire  is 
beyond  all  human  control ;  nothing  on  earth  can  save  it.'* 
The    rapidily  of  tie  work  of   destruction  was  very 
remarkable  in  some  respects.    Venetian  shutters,  when 
laid  hold  of  by  the  flames,  were  shrivelled  up  in  a  moment 
into  a  bundle  of  blazing  sticks,  twisted  and  turned  about 
in  every  direction,  whilst  curtains  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.    The  whole  spectacle  was  one  of  transcendent  awe 
and  grandcuf.    The  vast  multitude  all  around,  gazing  with 
breathless  interest  on  tic  stately  cdiice  ;  the  people  on 
the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  on  the  dome  of 
Trinity  Church ;  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  firemen  within 
to    their    mates    In   Hie   street  below;    the  incessant 
hammering  and  din  of  axes  within  the  building,  as  they 
broke    through    the    partition  walls,  all   produced    an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  bystanders  that  no 
time  could  well  efface. 

Whatever  opinion   may   prevail  as   to    the    general 
efficiency  of  the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade,  the  fearless  courage 
which  the  men  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  deserving 
of  the  highest  encomiums.      Many  of  them  were  seen 
standing  in  rooms  where  the  ceiling  was  fiercely  blazing 
over  their  heads,  and  where  the  fall  of  a  beam  or  a 
portion  of  the  ceiling  itself  must  have  overwhelmed  them 
with  destruction.      The  people  in  the  street,  seeing  the 
peril  in  which  they  stood,  called  out  veheilieilly  to  them 
to  come  down,  but  they  stuck  to  their  work,  like  true 
heroes,  regardless  of  the  danger.      I  left  the  spot  with 
mournful  forebodings  that  I  had  taken  my  last  look  at 
the  Kaiserhof,  and  that  only  a  burnt-out  and  blackened 
ruin  would  meet  my  gaze  on  my  return. 
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On  revisiting  the  scene  about  an  hour  later,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  work  of  destruction  had 
sensibly  abated.  Flames  no  longer  emerged  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  building  behind,  the  fire  having 
apparently  burned  itself  out  here,  after  having  completely 
gutted  all  the  rooms.  It  is  true  the  fourth  story  was 
still  burning  in  almost  all  directions,  but  there  was  no 
longer  that  intense  fury,  which  characterized  the 
conflagration  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  firemen, 
too,  were  playing  here  and  there  upon  the  burning  mass 
with  evident  effect.  In  another  hour  and  a  half  matters 
had  still  further  improved,  and  only  a  few  stray  flames 
and  smouldering  embers  remained  to  be  extinguished. 
At  5  p.m.  the  fire  was  reported  as  got  under,  although 
absolute  and  complete  extinction  did  not  take  place 
until  some  hours  after. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
destructive  fires  that  ever  visited  the  city  of  Berlin.  As 
regards  the  actual  extent  of  the  burning  mass,  or  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed,  it  bore  no  comparison 
with  the  tremendous  conflagration  that  occurred  in 
Tooley  Street,  London,  many  years  ago,  of  which  the 
author  was  also  an  eye-witness.  But,  taking  into 
consideration  the  obstinate,  and,  for  a  long  time 
indecisive  struggle  between  the  fiery  element  and  its 
victim,  and  the  imposing  spectacle  which  such  a  large 
isolated  building,  surrounded  for  many  hours  by  a  sea  of 
anxious  wondering  faces,  presented  to  public  view,  it 
may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  fires  of  the  age. 

Early  in  the  day  the  Director  of  the  Fire  Brigade  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Emperor  at  Wiesbaden,  informing  him 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  ;  and  so  interested  was  His 
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Majesty  in  the  fate  of  the  building,  that  he  requested  to 
be  informed  by  telegram  every  hour  or  two  how  matters 
were  going  on. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  fire,  including  the 
partial  destruction  of  furniture  by  the  immense  volumes 
of  water  poured  on  by  the  firemen,  was  estimated  at 
about  three  million  marks,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  edifice.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  never 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  By  some  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary ;  but  it  seems  far 
more  reasonable  te  suppose  it  was  a  mere  accident. 
The  descent  of  the  fire  from  the  fourth  floor  into  the 
dining-hall  below  was  effected  by  means  of  the  large 
wooden  ventilating  tube  passing  up  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  hall  to  the  roof  above.  A  more  ingenious  contrivance 
to  propagate  a  fire  could  hardly  have  been  devised  than 

this. 

The  directors  of  the  Kaiserhof  Company  were  not 
broken  in  spirit  by  the  terrible  calamity  that  befell  the 
institution  at  tie  ¥eiy  outset  of  its  career.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  the  parts  destroyed  by  the  fire  were 
all  rebuilt,  and  the  Kaiserhof  once  more  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public,  receiving  a  goodly  share  of  patronage. 
When  the  conference  on  the  Eastern  Question  was  held 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1879,  Lords  Beaconsfield  and 
Salisbury  were  quartered  in  the  Kaiserhof,  which  thus 
acquired  a  historical  repute,  as  it  were. 
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CELEBRITIES. 
Prince   Bismarck. 

The  pedestrian  could  hardly  fail  to  recognise  Bismarck 
in  the  street  by  his  herculean  frame  and  characteristic 
physiognomy  ;  and,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  only  now 
and  then  at  longish  intervals  that  I  chanced  to  catch 
sight  of  the  famous  Chancellor.     A  big,  burly,  strapping 
grenadier,  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  his  fellows, 
fierce  of  aspect,  and  stumping  along  the  pavement  with 
jingling  spurs,  as  though  he  would  run  down  everybody 
and   everything  that   opposed   his   progress,  the   most 
unobservant  of  mortals  could  hardly  pass  him  by  without 
recognising  him  on  the  spot,  for,  even  physically  speaking, 
there  was  none  other  like  him  in  all  Berlin.      Bismarck 
had    an    enormous    appetite,    and,    to    use    a   familiar 
expression,  he  could  drink  like  a  fish,  without  being  any 
the  worse  for  it.      There  could  be  no  mistake  on  this 
head,  as  I  had  the  information  from  a  perfectly  reliable 
source,  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  friend  in  the  civil  service, 
who   occasionally   dined   at   the   same   table   with   the 
Chancellor,  and  who  had  no  prejudice  whatever  against 
him.      He  assured  me  he  was  perfectly  astounded  at 
what  the  great  man  put  into  his  capacious  stomach  in 
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the  way  of  meat  and  drink.  He  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  as  though  he  thought  it  reflected  any 
stigma  upon  his  illustrious  chief;  on  the  contrary, 
he  averred  that  Bismarck's  gigantic  mental  labours,  and 
almost  incessant  activity  necessarily  entailed  this 
inordinate  amount  of  ntilrimcnt  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  tremendous  wear  and  tear  of  his  nervous  system. 
Bismarck's  popularity  waned  at  times,  when  he 
vigorously  set  his  face  against  much-needed  internal 
reforms.  Unlike  our  English  statesmen,  he  never  had  a 
large  Liberal  or  Conservative  majority  at  his  back,  but 
kept  himself  in  power  by  cofuetting,  as  it  were,  with 
this  or  that  independent  party,  and  thus  adroitly  turning 
the  balance  in  his  favour.  Sometimes  it  was  the  clerical 
party  if  centrum,  and  at  others  the  social-democratic 
party  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  his  liberal 
antagonists.  The  National-Liberals,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lasker,  was  the  party  that  supported  the  Chancellor's 
policy,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  believing  him 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Germany. 
The  Liberal  party  proper,  or  Fortschritts-Partci,  were 
never  very  fond  of  him,  and  roundly  abused  him  at 
times ;  nor  was  he  a  whit  more  popular  with  the  Old 
Conservatives.  The  fact  that  Bismarck  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  these  two  extremes  is  to  my  mind  his 
highest  commendation.  Medio  tutissimus  ibis  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  rule  of  action. 

Bismarck's  internal  policy  must  not,  however,  be  judged 
by  any  English  standard.  England  and  Germany  are 
two  countries  differing  so  essentially  from  each  other  in 
many  important  respects,  that  a  form  of  government  or 
administration  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  one, 
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may  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the  other.     England's 
national  existence  rests  upon  adamantine   foundations. 
None  of  her  neighbours  are  bent  upon  breaking  up  the 
British  Empire,  or  would  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
carrying  out  their  intention,  if  the  wish  was  ever  so  dear 
to  their  hearts.      But  Germany's  case  is  very  different 
from  this.      There  can,  ihdeed,  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
the  Fatherland  would  soon  shrivel  up  to  very  meagre 
proportions,  if  the  French  and  Russians  could  only  help 
themselves  to  such  portions  of  it  as  they  desire  to  round 
off  their  respective  empires.      Russia  would  infallibly 
annex  all  the  Slavish  provinces  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  advance  her  frontier  line  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Beriin;    whilst    there    is    no    telling    what    wholesale 
appropriations  French  ambition  would  carry  out  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  empire,  if  it  ever  found   itself 
strong  enough  to  gratify  its  unrighteous  aspirations.     A 
powerful  army  is,  therefore,  the  one  essential  feature  in 
German  politics,    in  comparison  with   which   all  other 
questions  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
government.       The  people  and  their  rulers  have,  in  fact, 
no  choice  in  the  matter.      Either  they  must  possess  an 
efficient  army,  ready  at  any  moment  to  inflict  condign 
chastisement  on  their  would-be  aggressors,  or  else  lapse 
once  more  into  that  inglorious  state  of  political  impotence 
from  which  the  strong  arm  of  the  Hohenzollern   and 
the  fertile  brain  of  Bismarck  emancipated  them  in  1866 
and  1 870.     The  Chancellor  and  his  imperial  master  know 
very  well  what  they  are  about,  and  as  it  is  mainly  to  them 
that  Germany  owes  her  present  unity  and  greatness,  the 
transference  of  power  from  their  able  hands  to  those  of 
a  party  which  has  persistently  opposed  the  Chancellor's 
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policy  from  first  to  last,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

If  a  few  clouds  obscure  the  great  niiniiter's  reputation 
in  the  present  era,  they  will,  doubtless,  be  all  dispersed 
when  the  historian  of  the  future  sums  up  his  virtues 
and  character.  The  petty  party  squabbles  that  now 
embitter  the  minds  of  men,  will  then  have  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  the  great  and  saUent  features  in  his 
remarkable  career  will  stand  out  ill  bold  relief,  and 
eclipse  all  minor  defects,  if  defects  they  be,  by  their 
glorious  effulgence. 

Count  Mqltke. 

Moltke  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  his  bluff  and 
burly  colleague  in  his  general  appearance  and  manners. 
Bismarck  looked  every  inch  a  soldier,  but  had,  yet,  very 
little  military  capacity  in  spite  nf  Ilis  warlike  aspect. 
Moltke,  on  the  contrary,  with  Ms  spare  figure,  thin 
weazen  face,  and  wrinkled  forehead,  looked  the  very 
beau-idt^al  of  a  statesman,  although,  as  everybody  knows, 
he  was  only  a  plain  soldier,  wholly  unversed  in  the  arts 
of  diplomacy.  He  was  frequently  to  be  seen  walking  in 
the  street,  or  sauntering  about  the  Thiergartcn,  and 
almost  invariably  without  a  companion,  as  if  he  preferred 
his  own  society.  They  used  to  call  him  in  jest, 
"William  the  Silent,"  in  allusion  to  his  taciturn 
disposition  :  and  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  his  general 
aspect  was  not  at  all  suggestive  of  garrulous  loquacity. 
But,  although  Moltke  was  not  the  man  to  unbosom  his 
thoughts  to  every  stranger  he  came  across,  and  could 
give  dry  laconic  answers  to  such  as  bored  him  with  their 
conversation,  there  was  nothing  rude  or  churlish  in  his 


manners.  A  very  mild,  inoffensive  old  gentleman  he 
looked,  with  little  of  the  arrogance  and  hauteur  about 
him  so  often  to  be  seen  in  men  of  his  profession. 

Moltkc's  popularity,  unlike  Bismarck's,  never  under- 
went any  temporary  obscuration,  and,  yet,  popular  as  he 
was,  he    got    a    very    insignificant    number    of   votes, 
whenever  he  was  proposed  as  a  representative  for  Beriin 
in  the  Reichstag.     It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Moltke 
would  have  accepted  the  dignity,  even  if  he  had  been 
elected  ;  but  his  Conservatism  would  certainly  have  been 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  election  in  any  Prussian  town.     In 
this  respect  the  Germans  are  more  consistent  politicians 
than  we  are.     The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Liberal,  once 
and  for  all,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  it  will  ever  desert 
its  colours.     General  popularity  goes  for    nothing  with 
the  electors,  if  the  candidate's  political  views  are  not 
entirely  to  their  liking.     There  is,  consequently,  little  of 
that  oscillation  to  and  fro,  or  political  turncoatism  that 
prevails  so  extensively  with  us,  and  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  what  the  political 
views   of  a  given   individual,  or  a   community,  or  the 
nation  at  large,  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

Marshal  Wr angel. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Wrangel,  or,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  called,  "Old  Wrangel"  or  "Father 
Wrangel,"  was  the  only  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian 
army  prior  to  the  Franco-German  war,  when  he  had  to 
hide  his  diminished  head  among  several  illustrious 
colleagues.  At  first  sight  it  seems  unaccountable,  how 
Wrangel,  a  man  that  had  never  distinguished  himself  in 
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any  important  campaign  or  engagement,  contrived  to 
hoist    himself    up    so    high    in  the   service   as   to  be 
absolutely  without  a  peer  therein.      When  we  call  to 
mind,  however,  that  Prussia  had  been  enjoying  more  than 
half  a  century  of  peace  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Danish  war  in  1864,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
it  was  not  entirely  old  Wrangel's  fault  that  he  had  not 
emulated  the  glorious  achievements  of  a  Wellington  or  a 
Marlborough.       Unfortunately  for  Wrangel,  when   the 
long-closed  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  once  more 
opened  in   1864,  he  was  an  octogenarian,  too  feeble  in 
mind  and  body  to  take  his  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
the   expedition.      He  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
simply  by  outliving  the  companions  of  his  youth ;  and 
what  little  energy  and  capacity  he  may  have  had  in 
former    years,   had    long    ago    evaporated    under    the 
enfeebhng  influence  of  age.  and  the  lax  habits  engendered 
during     a     prolonged     peace.       His     kindly,     genial 
temperament,  made  him  an  especial  favourite  at  court,  so 
that  it  was  at  first  decided  not  to  hurt  his  feelings  or 
wound  his  pride  by  placing  a  younger  man  over  his  head, 
when  war  actually  broke  out.     However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  all  that  the  Field-Marshal  was  not  up  to  his 
work,  and  so  the  King  persuaded  him  to  retife  in  favour 
of  a  commander  less  advanced  in  years  than  himself. 

Wrangel  was  close  upon  ninety,  when  I  first  espied 
him  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and,  though,  of  course,  rather 
venerable  in  appearance,  was  a  fine,  military-looking,  old 
fellow.  Having  seen  him  but  once,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  in  any  doubt  about  his  identity  on  any  future  occasion, 
so  characteristic  were  his  person  and  habits.  Few  men, 
indeed,  in  Berlin,  were  better  known  to  the  public  at  large, 


or  more  generally  popular  than  he,  owing  chiefly  to  his 
peculiar   eccentricities;    for  he  was  to   all   intents  and 
purposes  a  buflbon  in  high  life.     He  seldom  went  abroad 
without  being  followed  by  a  troop  of  children,  to  whom 
he  distributed  cakes  and  sweetmeats  with  a  liberal  hand. 
He  used  also  to  notice  the  nurse-maids  in  the  Thiergarten, 
putting  his  hand  under  their  chins  in  a  friendly  parental 
fashion.     Rumour  said— I  know  not  with  what  amount  of 
truth — that  the  Marshal,  old  as  he  was,  had  a  keen  eye 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  generally  selected  the 
best-looking   maidens  for  these  little  attentions.       His 
coachman  wore  a  plume  of  white  ostrich-feathers  on  his 
hat,  on  which  account  Wrangel  was  sometimes  taken  for 
the  Emperor,  as  he  drove  about.       This  mistake  was  all 
the  more  likely  to  occur,  as  the  Field-Marshal  used  to 
salute   the    public   in     the    imperial  fashion    on    these 
occasions,  as  if  he  really  considered  himself  a  kind  of 
semi-royal  personage.    This  assumption  of  royal  honours 
on  his  part  caused  much  amusement  to  the  public,  as 
there  was   a   serio-comic   look  about  the    old    soldier, 
that  was  simply  irresistible,  and  drew  a  smile  from  every 
countenance.       When  on  New  Year's  day  or  some  other 
festive  occasion  the  elite  drove  up  in  their  carriages  to  the 
palace  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Emperor,  the  arrival 
of  Wrangel's  equipage  always  put  the  crowd  into  a  merry 
humour.       Sometimes  when  the  laughter  and   hilarity 
were  alm.ost  indecorously  hearty,  he  would  put  out  his 
hand   deprecatingly  to  the    mob,  as   though    enjoining 
silence,  and  make  a  singularly  futile  attempt  to  look  stern 
and  dignified,  which,  of  course,  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Wrangel  was  not  nearly  so  well  up  in  his  grammar  as 
a  Prussian  field-marshal  might  be  supposed  to  be ;  but 
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then,  as  tie  Berliners  used  to  say  by  way  of  excuse  for 
him,  he  had  not  been  to  school  very  recently.  Tlic 
grammatical  rock  on  which  the  Marshal,  in  common 
with  many  meaner  men  tian  le,  iabitually  came  to  giicf» 
was  the  difference  between  the  dative  mir  (to  me)  and 
the  accusative  mich  (me).  On  one  occasion  he  gave  an 
entertainment  uf  some  kind  or  otiicr,  wiicli  the  Emperor 
honoured  by  his  presence.  Wrangel  had  a  handsome 
parrot,  not  unknown  to  fame^  which  the  Emperor 
accosted  in  its  master's  absence  with  the  familiar  words  : 
"  Ken  fist  Dii  mkk,  P&ifyf  "  (Do  you  know  me,  Polly  ?). 
But  Polly  glanced  disdainfully  at  the  imperial  questioner, 
evidently  considering  iim  no  better  than  other  earthly 
dross,  and  vouchsafed  no  answer.  The  Emperor  repeated 
the  question,  but  Polly  still  held  her  peace  as  before.  A 
gentleman  standing  near,  who  happened  to  be  bettor 
acquainted  than  the  Emperor  with  the  Marshal's 
grammatical  infirmities,  slily  suggested  to  His  Majesty 
that  the  bird  might  comprehend  his  meaning,  if  he  * 
employed  the  dative  instead  of  tic  accusative.  The 
Emperor  took  the  hint,  and  addressing  the  taciturn  bird 
once  more  with  the  words,  **Kmnst  Du  mir^  Polly?'' 
the  intelligent  creature  at  once  opened  her  beak  and 
exclaimed  :  *'  Old  Father  Wrangel."  I  must  confess  the 
story  has  a  mythical  air  about  it ;  but,  whether  true  or 
false,  it  sets  Field-Marshal  Wrangci  before  us  in  colours 
that  were  certainly  borrowed  from  nature. 

Wrangel  used  to  ride  a  very  sedate  old  steed,  specially 
chosen  for  his  staid  and  sober  character.  The  Marsiil's 
body,  however,  had  lost  the  elastic  mobility  of  youth  and 
early  manhood,  and  I  rather  trembled,  therefore,  to  see 
the  kind-hearted  old  man  on  horseback,  as  a  very  slight 


indiscretion  on  the  part  of  his  veteran  rosinante  would 
have  sufficed  to  throw  him  off  the  saddle  and  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  his  career.  The  Field-Marshal's  venerable 
steed  never  belied  its  character,  however,  as  I  rather 
feared  it  might  one  day  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
some  temporary  emotion.  Its  master  died  at  length  of 
pure  old  age  in  1880,  falsifying,  thereby,  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  of  the  Berlincrs  that  Old  Wrangel  would 
live  for  ever. 

HERR  von   MiJHLER,   CULTUS-MlNISTER. 

If  Father  Wrangel  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  Berlin,  the  Cultus-Minister,  Herr  von  Miihler,  was, 
certainly,  one  of  the  most  unpopular.  Whether  he 
altogether  merited  this  extreme  odium  or  not,  is  a 
question  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  answer,  although 
I  shrewdly  suspect  he  would  have  passed  muster  as  a 
very  respectable  sort  of  minister  in  England.  The 
unorthodox,  free-thinking  Prussians  were  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  his  alleged  sanctimonious  and  prudish 
notions,  despising  him  the  more,  as  it  was  generally 
believed  his  better  half  exerted  an  undue  influence  over 
him  In  public  matters,  and  was  responsible  in  no  small 
measure  for  his  political  shortcomings.  This  lady, 
whose  christian  name  was  Adelheid,  became,  therefore, 
almost  as  unpopular  as  her  husband ;  and  I  remember 
hearing  a  famous  charade  on  the  word  Adelheid  at  the 
time,  the  concluding  sentence  of  which,  "  My  whole 
rules  the  Cultus-Minister,"  enabled  most  Prussians  to 
guess  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Herr  von  Miihler  got 
rather  hard  measure  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was 
no  independent  minister,  responsible  to  no  one  but  the 
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people,  but  the  nominee  and  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
removable  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  and,  therefore, 
bound  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  his  imperial 
master's  private  wishes.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  Emperor  was  more  pious,  ill  his  outward  dealings  at 
least,  than  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  suppose  he  selected  Miihler  as  his  minister, 
and  kept  him  in  office  for  years,  in  spite  of  his  increasing 
unpopularity,  simply  because  Miihlcr's  views  on  religious 
matters  coincided  with  his  own.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  Miihler  interfered  injudiciously  in  some 
matters,  where  he  would  better  have  consulted  his  own 
dignity  by  remaining  quiet.  At  one  of  the  biennial 
exhibitions  of  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  one  or  two 
pictures,  representing  profane  subjects,  chanced  to  be  hung 
in  close  proximity  to  others  in  which  scriptural  persons 
and  scenes  had  been  portrayed.  The  minister  considered 
it  improper  and  indecent  that  these  pictures  should  hang 
side  by  side,  and  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  different 
positions.  Henceforth,  Herr  von  Muhler  became  the 
butt  of  all  the  comic  papers,  and  continued  so  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  One  week  he  was  seen  retreating  in 
sanctimonious  horror  from  some  half-naked  ballet-girls, 
who  were  executing  their  graceful  pirouettes  in  far  too 
close  proximity  to  the  virtuous  minister.  On  another 
occasion  he  and  Adelheid  were  depicted  walking  arm-in- 
arm over  the  Schloss  Bridge,  the  nude  classic  figures  on 
which  had  all  been  carefully  draped,  so  as  not  to  shock 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  pious  couple.  The 
Cultus-Minister  was  represented  also  as  getting  up  from 
his  place  in  the  Reichstag  one  day,  and  protesting 
asfainst  the  number  of  naked  hands  he  saw  all  around 
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him.  It  affected  his  modesty  so  much,  that  he  declared 
he  must  leave  the  house  unless  the  offending  members 
at  once  put  on  their  gloves. 

The    Emperor    yielded    at    length  to  the  generally 
expressed  wish  of  the  country,  and  turned  him  out  of 
office,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
country  at  large.      The  unhappy  minister  did  not  long 
survive  his  dismissal,  and,  when  death  overtook  him  a 
year   or   two   afterwards,    the   rancour   of  his   enemies 
pursued  him  even  beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb.      We 
English  pay  some  respect  to  the  golden  rule  de  viortuis 
nil  fiisi  bofiiim;  but  the  Germans  speak  their  mind  just  as 
freely  when  their  enemy  is  laid  low,  as  they  were  wont 
to  do  when  his  living  actions  kindled  their  righteous 
indignation.      Our  practice  is,  certainly,  more  generous 
than  theirs,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  the 
more  commendable  of  the  two.     If  a  man's  deeds  were 
evil,  and  deserving  of  reproach  during  his  life-time,  are 
our  newspapers  justified  in  glossing  over  his  infirmities, 
and  conveying  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  the  departed  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after 
all.?     If  Napoleon  III.  committed  the  blackest  of  crimes 
to  compass   his  unlawful  ends,  was  it  not   a   piece   of 
questionable  morality  on  the  part  of  our  leading  English 
journals  to  depict  him  after  death  in  such  favourable 
colours,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  world  had  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  benefactors  instead  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer } 

Herr  von  Bleichroeder. 

Bleichroeder,  the  most  notable  banker  in  Berlin,  acted 
as  agent  for  the  Rothschilds  there,  and  was  consul  also  for 
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Great  Britain.    Durin|r  the  course  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  when  the  government  wished  to  float  a  new  loan 
upon  the  market,  Bleichroeder  was  summoned  to  Paris 
to  confer  with  the  Empefor  and  frince  Bismarck  on  the 
subject,  and  assist  them  ill  tie  undertaking.     For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  iron  cross,  a 
decoration  generally  feestowed  upon  tliose  only  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  actual  warfare.      The 
Berlincrs  were  much  amused  at  the  rich  Jewish  banker 
carrying  off  this  military  trophy  for  simply  journeying  to 
Paris  and  back,  and  putting  a  big  round  sum  of  money 
into  his  own  pocket  by  way  of  commission.     However, 
the  Emperw  soon  after  testified  his  appreciation  of 
Bleichrocder's  financial  services  in  a  yet  nore  signal 
fashion,  viz.,  by   granting  him  the  hereditary  title   of 
"  von.*'    It  was  said  at  the  lime  that  these  successive 
honours  stirred  up  Bleichroedef^  iranity  a  good  deal. 
Thus,  soon  after  his  ennoblement,  he  invited  the  officers 
of  a  certain  regiment  to  a  dinner  party,  excepting  from 
the  invitation  a  solitary  individual  tmoilg  them  wim  did 
not  happen  to  have  the  title  of  "von,"  which  he  himself 
had  just  acquired    This  slight  to  their  untitled  comrade 
gave  such  offence  to  the  other  officers,  that  tief  one  mi 
all  declined  the  rich  man's  invitation ;  and  it  was  even 
asserted  that  the  Emperor  was  so  annoyed  on  hearing 
the     transaction,     that     he    repeiited     having     made 
Bleichroeder  a  nobleman.     Wliether  the  story  be  true  or 
false,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  banker  was  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  and   showed   himself  a  munificent 
patron  of  various  benevolent  institutions.       Thus,  quite 
recently  he  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  new  English  church  in  Berlin,  setting  thereby 


a    noble    example   of   unsectarian    piety,   which    even 
Christians  might  emulate  with  profit  to  themselves. 

August  Borsig. 

August  Borsig,  the  George  Stephenson  of  Berlin,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  man  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his 
great  English  prototype.  The  future  millionaire,  the 
man  destined  to  create  a  new  industry  and  a  new  quarter 
in  Berlin,  was  born  of  very  humble  parents  at  Breslau  in 
Silesia,  in  1804,  just  a  year  after  the  birth  of  the  younger 
Stephenson.  He  came  to  Berlin  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter  in  1823,  started  in  business  on  his  own  account 
in  1836,  and  long  before  his  death  in  1854  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  engineering  establishment  in 
Prussia. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Borsig  commenced  the 
great  battle  of  life  in  his  humble  workshop  near  the 
Oranienburg  Gate,  the  first  Prussian  railway  was  being 
built  from  the  capital  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Potsdam  ; 
but  so  behindhand  were  the  Germans  in  engineering 
matters  in  those  days,  that  English  skill  and  enterprise 
had  to  be  called  in  to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  Not 
only  had  all  the  rails  and  all  the  rolling-stock  to  be 
fetched  from  England,  but  even  the  contractor  and  the 
navvies  in  his  employ  were  Englishmen  ;  and,  when  the 
new  line  was  opened,  English  engine-drivers  had  charge 
of  the  locomotives.  This  absolute  dependence  upon  a 
neighbouring  country  for  railway  plant  and  materials 
greatly  exercised  the  mind  of  Borsig,  who  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  some  change  in 
this    direction.       He    established,    therefore,    a    small 
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iron-foundiy  for  tic  manufacture  of  iron  rails,  railway 
carriages,  and  locomotives,  which  in  process  of  time 
assumed  more  ample  proportions.  At  first  he  had  to 
import  from  England  all  the  fftir  iron  and  steel  employed 
in  the  works  ;  but  the  indefatigable  Borsig  determined  to 
make  his  native  country  independent  of  England  even  in 
this  respect.  Iron-mining  was  started  in  Silesia,  under 
considerable  difficulties  at  first ;  but  perseverance 
triumphed  in  the  end,  and  English  iron  was  eventually 
driven  o«|  irf  the  field.  At  length  Borsig's  estailishnient 
became  a  truly  colossal  institution,  turning  out  not  less 
than  two-hundred  locomotives  in  a  year,  unequalled  in 
excellence  and  finish  by  any  others  in  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  railway  carriages  and  thousands 
of  steel  and  iron  rails.  The  quondam  carpenter  was 
considered  by  many  the  richest  man  in  Berlin,  though  he 
retained  lis  simple  unassuming  manners  to  the  end. 
Nor  was  the  quality  of  Borsig's  work  less  remarkable 
than  its  quantity.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  we  see  such 
handsome  engines  and  carrijijEes  as  in  Prussia,  and  the 
majority  of  them  come  from  the  colossal  manufactory  in 
Berlin. 

Borsig's  son  and  heir,  Commerzienrath  Borsig,  built 
himself  a  very  stately  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
Wilhelm-Strasse  and  Voss-Strasse  about  the  year 
1875.  Unfortunately,  Borsig's  next-door  neighbour, 
Prince  Pless,  took  it  into  his  head  to  rebuild  his 
residence  about  the  same  time,  and,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  adopted  a  style  of  architecture  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  chosen  by  Borsig,  that  the  two  houses 
simply  ruined  each  other  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view. 
The  Commerzienrath's  house  was  rather  massive  than 
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elegant,  with  a  certain  rugged  air  of  grandeur  about  it 
that  reflected  in  some  measure  the  soh'd  virtues  of  its 
founder.    The  Prince's  palace,  on  the  contrary,  was  built 
m   the    liglit    French    style,   without  any  attempt   at 
formal  symmetry,  and,  though  elegant  in  the  extreme 
had  a  certain  gingerbread  air  about  it.     The  architect 
and  contractor  were  both  of  them  Parisians.    Every  brick 
and  stone  employed  in  its  construction  were  transported 
from  tlie  French  capital,  and  even  the  masons  wlio  built 
It  came  from  the  same  quarter.      Either  house  standing 
by  .tscif  would  have  been  a  pleasing  architectural  study" 
but,  as  ,t  was,  the  one  seemed  wanting  in  elegance  the 
other  ,n  dignity.      The  patriotic  Germans  laughed  to 
scorn  the  Parisian  fabric,  which,  certainly  suffered  most 
from  the  all  too  vivid  contrast. 


Hermann  Gerson  and  Brothers. 

Tlie  firm  of  Hermann  Gerson  and  Brothers,  the  Swan 
and  Edgar  of  Berlin,  liad  a  very  large  establishment  in  the 
Werder  Market.     Their  history,  like  that  of  many  other 
firms  that  have  worked  their  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  from  very  small  beginnings,  was  rather  romantic  in 
some  particulars.      Hermann  Gerson,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  was  the  youngest  of  five  or  six  brothers  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.     They  began  life  in  a  very  humble 
way,  travelling  about  the  country  with  a  pack,  it  is  said 
Hermann  at  length  established  himself  in  a  small  shop 
m  Werder  Market,  where  his  good  taste  in  selecting  his 
wares,  and   his    extreme    civility   soon  procured  "him 
plenty  of  customers.      Thus  little  by  little  he  built  up 
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one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  Berlin,  and  became  in 
process  of  time  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens.  The 
relation  of  the  younger  to  the  elder  brothers  was 
meantime  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  stood  ///  loco 
parmik  to  thein,  as  it  were,  employing  them  as  assistants 
in  his  business,  and  exercising  authority  Olfcr  them.  One 
of  the  brothers,  named  Benni,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  m  f  fCt^,  but  very  respectable  shop-girl,  who  served 
in  the  establishment ;  and  would  fain  have  married  her, 
had  not  Hermann  resolutely  interposed  his  veto.  Benni 
grew  very  unhappy  at  his  brother's  persistent  refusal  to 
sanction  the  match,  hut  iarcd  not  act  in  defiance  of  one 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  or  mar  his  fortunes. 
At  length,  one  new  year  s  eve,  the  brothers  were  all 
assembled  at  Hermanns  private  residence,  where  new 
year's  gifts  kept  dropping  in  almost  every  minute. 
Presently  the  servants  brought  in  a  large  oblong  box 
addressed,  "To  Bcani  Gerson,  from  his  brother  Hermann." 
Benni  quickly  took  off  the  cord,  and  lifted  up  the  lid, 
when,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  he  beheld  the  smiling 
countenance  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Hermann's  heart  had 
at  last  relented,  and  he  adopted  this  romantic  way  of 
signifying  his  assent  to  the  match.  The  lovers  were 
united  soon  after,  and  Benni  had  no  reason  to  repent  his 

choice. 

Hermann  eventually  took  all  his  brothers  into 
partnership,  and  ^\^^  prematurely  some  time  afterwards. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  heif  should  be  the  least 
wealthy  member  of  the  Gcrson  family  at  the  present 
moment  On  Hermann's  death,  his  only  son  withdrew 
his  capital  from  the  business,  and  invested  it  in  landed 
property.      As,  meantime,  the  profits  of  the  remaining 


members  of  the  firm  kept  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
Hermann's  brothers  soon  amassed  fortunes  considerably 
ill  excess  of  that  which  he  had  left  behind  him.  Strange 
to  say,  one  Gcrson  after  another  seceded  from  the  firm, 
until  at  last,  with  the  exception  of  a  nephew  of 
Hermann's,  the  business  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  several  members 
of  the  Gerson  family,  and  have  good  reason  to  remember 
their  kindness  and  cordiality. 

JOIIANN   HOFF. 

Johann  Hoff,  the  prince  of  advertisers  in  Berlin, 
commenced  the  world,  like  so  many  other  successful 
men,  with  a  very  slender  modicum  of  wealth,  but  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
manufacture  an  extract  of  malt.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  extract  of  malt  was,  according  to  his  showing, 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,  and,  of  course, 
there  were  multitudes  of  people  foolish  enough  to  believe 
him.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  Johann  Hoff's 
extract  of  malt  was  not  a  very  useful  commodity, 
calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many  cases  of 
disease  and  mal-nutrition.  This  it  may  very  well  have 
been  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  such  faint 
praise  as  this  would  hardly  have  answered  Johann  Hoff's 
purpose,  or  enabled  him  to  reap  that  abundant  harvest 
of  silver  thalers  on  which  he  had  set  his  ambitious  heart. 
In  the  zenith  of  his  fame  Johann  Hoff  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  advertising  his  extraordinary  panacea 
for  all  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  it  seems  almost 
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incomprehensible  how  he  secured  any  margin  of  profit 
after  defraying  s«ch  heavy  charges.      A    mean    a«d 

dastard  rival  once  tried  to  trade  on  Hoff's  reputation  by 
resorting  to  a  very  artful  expedient.  The  latter's  place 
of  business  was  at  I,  Neue  Wilhelms-Strasse,  to  the 
north  of  the  Linden.  His  fraudulent  rival  of  the  same 
name  started  in  the  same  line  of  business  at 
I,  Wilhelms-Strasse,  to  the  soutli  of  the  Linden,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  that  a  portion  of  tlie  public  would  mistake 
his  establishment  for  that  of  his  renowned  namesake. 
However,  an  indignant  providence  did  not  favour  his 
artful  designs,  so  that  his  career  came  to  a  speedy 
termination  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Johann  Hoff,  might,  ie  all  probability,  have  died   a 
rich  man,  if  he  had  not  embarked  in  another  enterprise 
which  turned  out  a  signal  failure.      Unfortunately,  he 
thought  to  increase  his  profits  by  brewing  an  imitation 
of  English  porter,  which  he  advertised  in  Ms  usual  lavish 
fashion  under  the  title  of  "  English  Porter- Beer."     If  ever 
there  was  a  spurious  imitation,  it  was  assuredly  that 
English  Porter-Beer  of  Joiann  Hoff's.    Germans  and 
Englishmen    were    equally    dissatisfied    with    it,    and 
resolutely  turned  their  backs  on  the  new  brewery.     I 
drank  myself  one  glass  of  it,  and  never  ordered  another. 
If  I   may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
precise  composition,  I  should  say  it  was  ordinary  German 
beer  sweetened  with  liquorice.      How  so  astute  a  man 
could  suppose  that  any  amount  of  advertising  would 
make  the  Beriin  public  take  kindly  to  such  a  beverage, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.     Johann  Hoff  soon  after  this 
became     a    bankrupt,    and    lapsed    into    comparative 
obscurity. 


THE   OPERA    HOUSE. 
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Albert  Niemann. 


Niemann,  the  famous  tenor  singer  at  the  Berlin  opera, 

had,  like  many  other  great  artistes,  worked  his  way  up 

from  a  rather  lowly  position  on  the  social  ladder.      A 

Hanoverian  by  birth,  the  future  idol  of  the  Berlin  musical 

world  commenced  life  as  a  joiner.    The  young  carpenter's 

vocal  talents  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King 

of    Hanover,  who,  imitating    the     example    of    other 

German  princes,  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  drama 

and  music.     Niemann  soon  acquired  a  good  position  at 

the  Royal  Theatre,  where,  in  process  of  time,  he  became 

the  principal  tenor  singer.     The  King,  apprehending,  not 

altogether    without    reason,    that    Niemann    might    be 

tempted    to  quit    Hanover   for  a  more  important  and 

lucrative  sphere   of  action,    thought   to  retain    him   in 

his  service  by  promoting  a  match  between  him  and  a 

celebrated    actress   on    the    Hanoverian    stage.       This 

political  marriage  turned  out  badly,  however,  as  might 

almost  have  been  expected,  and  ended,  unromantically,  in 

the  divorce-court.    The  rising  tenor  soon  quitted  Hanover, 

when  it  became  a  mere  provincial  town,  and  found  a 

more  congenial  resting-place  in  Berlin,  where  he  received 

a  cordial  welcome,  and — what  was  more  to  the  point — a 

handsome  salary  as  well.      It  was  not,  indeed,  surprising 

that  he  should  have  become  the  hero  of  the  Berlin  stage, 

for,  in  addition  to  high  vocal  talents,  nature  had  bestowed 

on  him  a  herculean  frame  and  stature ;  whilst  he  was  a 

consummate  actor  as  well  as  singer. 

Weary  of  the  Hanoverian  tie,  Niemann  fixed  his 
affections  on  a  very  accomplished  little  actress  on  the 
Berlin  stage,  named  Hedwig  Raabe,  the  very  antithesis 
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of  himself  in  stature  and  dimensions.     Fraulcin  Raabe 
was  almost  unrivalled  in  light  comic  pieces,  and  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity.     She  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
occasional  visits  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  her  acting  was 
alaosl  as  miicli  esteemed  as  in  Berlin.    On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  rumour  reached  Berlin  that  a  rich  Russian 
gentleman   was   paying  a  good   deal    of  attention   to 
Frauldn  Raabe.    Suddenly,  and  without  any  warning. 
Niemann    disappeared    from  Beriin,  to  the  no  small 
consternation    of   the   authorities   at  the   opera,   as   it 
happened  to  be  the  height  of  the  season,  and  the  chief 
tenor's  place  could  not  readily  be  taken  by  another 
singer.     Although  Niemann  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine 
for  bfeaking  his  contract,  the  authorities  freely  forgave 
him  01  Ms  fctum  to  Berlin  with  his  beloved  Hedwig, 
whom  he  married  a  short  time  after.     The  circumstances 
were,  certainly,  somewhat  peculiar,  and,  more  important 
still,  the  Beriin  opera  could  not  well   dispense  with 
Niemann's  services. 

He  was  a  true  German  in  his  fondness  for  beer,  of 
which,  it  'was^  said  he  drank  more  than  was  good  for  his 
voice,  though  I  never  heard  that  he  was  actually 
intemperate.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  first 
interview  with  Niemann  in  his  own  private  dwelling. 
The  giant  sat  with  a  huge  glass  of  Weissbier  (white 
beer)  oil  the  table  before  him,  which  he  lifted  up 
occasionally  with  both  hands  to  his  lips,  and  took  a 
goodly  draught  therefrom.  His  little  wife  was  too  short 
to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  him  in  the  street,  and  had 
somewhat  of  the  bantam  spirit  in  her  composition,  giving 
him  a  mild  conjugal  pecfc  cvciy  now  and  then,  which  he 
bore  with   infinite  good-humour,  after  the   fashion  of 
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giants.       Theirs  was  a  very  remarkable  household,  as 
neither  of  them  had  any  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to 
household  matters,  but  left  everything  to  the  care  of  a 
kind  of  major-domo,  who   generally   abused    the   trust 
reposed  in  him  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  possible, 
until  his  iniquities  found  him  out,  when  he  got  dismissed, 
only  to  make  way  for  an  equally  worthless  successor.     I 
fondly  imagined  there  were  few  mortals  more  ignorant 
than  myself  of  the  value  of  domestic  wares ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  i(  I  knew  little  enough  about  such 
matters,    Frau    Niemann    knew    still    less.      Niemann, 
although    one    of    the    most    straightforward    men    in 
existence,    and    quite    punctilious    in    discharging    his 
pecuniary  obligations  to  myself,  never  paid  an  ordinary 
tradesman's   bill    without    being    first    county-courted. 
Bills  were  thrust  into  a  drawer  and  forgotten,  until  the 
court-bailiff  called  with  the  warrant,  when  the  money  was 
at  once  forthcoming.       I  happened  to  be  present  on  one 
occasion  when  some  bill  had  to  be  settled  ;  the  small  key 
of  the  cash-box  had  gone  astray,  however,  occasioning 
some  embarrassment.     Niemann  suggested  to  his  better 
half  that  it  miglit  have  been  left  in  the  pocket  of  a  pair 
of  trousers  he  had  worn  the  previous  day,  which  were  in 
consequence  fetched  from  their  resting-place  and  explored 
in  my  presence.     As  Niemann  held  them  up,  I  gazed  in 
blank  astonishment  at  their  enormous  dimensions  ;  for 
there  really  seemed  to  be  enough  cloth  in  them  to  have 
made  an  entire  suit  of  clothes  for  a  mortal  of  moderate 
dimensions  like  myself     He  could  swear  like  a  trooper  in 
English,  much  better  in  fact  than  I  could  have  done  myself, 
had  I  made  the  attempt ;  though  I  question  whether  he 
understood  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  he  employed. 
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He  was  not  naturally  profane,  but  merely  indulged 
in  tliese  iniptticatiOiis  just  to  show  off  his  knowledge 
of  English,  and  amuse  himself  by  watching  the  effect  of 
his  words  upon  a  sober-talking  individual  like  myself. 
Tbcfc  ■were  sonie  ciirioiis  traits  in  his  character.  Thus, 
returning  home  late  at  night  after  the  opera  or  a 
convivial  meeting,  he  would  sit  up  reading  some  historical 
work  till  long  after  daybreak  So  well  up  was  he  in 
every  detail  of  English  history,  that  it  taxed  all  my 
energies  and  ingenuity  to  defend  my  country  from  his 
vigorous  aif umentative  assaults,  I  do  not  think  he 
cherished  any  actual  animosity  against  the  British  nation, 
though  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  we  had  a  vast 
amouat  of  humbug  in  our  composition,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  1  am  afraid  Niemann's  charge  against  us  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation. 

Niemann  had  a  picture,  painted  by  Angcli,  in  his 
dining-room,  which  had  a  powerful  interest  for  me.  I 
never  grew  weary  of  gazing  at  it ;  on  the  contrary,  each 
re-inspection  seemed  only  to  bring  out  fresh  beauties  in 
its  composition.  The  picture  was  one  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  represented  an  Italian  priest  refusing 
absolution  to  a  young  Italian  woman  on  her  knees  before 
him.  The  imploring,  yet  despairing  gesture  of  the  giri, 
and  the  blending  of  sternness  and  benevolence  in  the 
countenance  of  the  venerable  priest  were  wonderfully 
life-like.  It  was,  indeed,  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
spectator  to  determine  which  of  the  two  figures  pleased 
him  most  The  face  of  the  priest  interested  me  the  more, 
forcibly*  reminding  me,  as  it  did,  of  tie  good  old  village 
pastor  who  instructed  me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  ivhen 
a  small  boy,  much  needing  serious  admonition  of  this 


kind,  as  well  as  other  more  active  incentives  to  virtue. 
Niemann  promised  me  he  would  not  sell  the  picture 
without  giving  me  the  refusal ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
ample  means,  I  entertained  but  slender  hopes  that  the 
picture  would  ever  be  in  the  market.  However,  when 
Niemann  retired  from  the  stage,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  the  picture  was  actually  sold  by  auction,  and 
realized  ten  thousand  marks,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me.  This  sum  was,  in  all  probability,  much 
below  its  real  value,  as  Niemann  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  more  unfortunate  period  for  disposing  of  his 
artistic  treasures,  the  times  being  inexpressibly  bad,  and 
money  everywhere  scanty. 

Pauline  Lucca. 

Madame  Lucca,  I  might  almost  say,  reigned  at  Berlin 
during  the  early  part  of  my  residence  in  that  city.      The 
Emperor  himself  hardly  provoked  more  enthusiasm  than 
she  did  during  this  period,  or  was  more  discussed  in 
conversation    by    the   public   generally.      Few   people, 
especially  those  of  humble  origin,  are  not  injuriously 
affected  sooner  or  later  by  this  universal  homage  and 
applause  ;    and,  therefore,  it  is   not  altogether  strange 
or  surprising  that  the  name   of  Pauline   Lucca   should 
command  little  esteem  at  Beriin  in  the   present  day. 
Pauline  was  born  in  some  Bohemian  village,  but  whether 
of  Jewish  or  Christian  parentage  is  not  quite  clear.     It  is 
said  she  used  to  sing,  as  a  little  giri,  in  the  church  choir, 
where  her  melodious  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
great  lady  of  the  place,  whose  liberality  enabled  the 
future  prima  donna  to  cultivate  her  natural  talents,  and 
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prepare  herself  for  that  career  of  glory  that  lay  before 
her.       She  finally  settled  in  Berlin,  where  she  married  a 
young  German  baron,  who  may   have  congratulated 
himself  on   securing  a  wife  both  able  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  pecuniary  obligations  he  had  incurred  when 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army.      It  must  be 
said  to  his  credit,  that  the  baron  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  turn  his  talents  to  some  useful  account  after  his 
niafnage.    At  least  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 
a  director  of  various  newly-formed  companies,  and  took 
an     active     part     in    promoting     sundry    commercial 
unicrtakings.      When  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out,  he  reverted  once  more  to  his  old  military  calling, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  bullet  pass  through 
both  cheeks  in  a  certain  engagement.      Frau   Lucca 
hastened,  like  a  good  wife,  from  Berlin  to  the  scene  of 
action,  to  nurse  her  wounded  spouse,  w^ho  recovered  from 
his    injuries    only    to    find   that  his   fair  consort  had 
transferred    her   affections    to    one    of    his    wounded 
comrades,  and  was  determined  to  throw  him  overboard 
in  consequence,  which  she  actually  did.      A  divorce  was 
readily  obtained  by  the  good  lady  in  America,  shortly 
afterwards,  without  any  of  the  tedious   formalities  that 
have  to  be  observed  by  petitioners  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  baron's  iiisawpilous  friend  carried  off  the  prize,  if 
prize  it  could  be  called. 

Frau  Lucca  was  not  nearly  so  popular  with  her 
colleagues  at  the  opera,  as  she  was  with  the  public  at 
large.  They  one  and  all  disliked  her,  describing  her  as 
exceedingly  arrogant  and  disagreeable.  Whether  envy 
or  jealousy  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
dislike,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  though  it  is,  certainly, 
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not  improbable  that  causes  of  this  kind  may  have 
intensified  the  ill-feeling  that  prevailed.  Madame 
Lucca's  chief  rival  on  the  Berlin  stage  was  a  certain 
Frau  Mallinger,  a  lady  generally  praised  for  her  good 
breeding  and  natural  amiability,  notwithstanding  which 
fact  the  prima  donna  and  she  were  at  daggers  drawn 
with  each  other.  One  evening  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
between  the  two  rivals  on  the  stage  itself,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  a  large  audience.  Frau  Mallinger  had 
to  box  Frau  Lucca's  ears  in  one  part  of  the  piece,  and 
seems  to  have  carried  out  her  part  of  the  programme 
with  more  energy  than  the  latter  considered  requisite 
under  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate  she  gave  vent  to 
her  indignation  in  none  too  complimentary  language,  for 
which  indiscretion  she  was  generally  condemned  by  her 
former  admirers  in  Berlin.  This  seems  to  have  disgusted 
her  with  the  place,  as  she  soon  after  took  her  departure, 
without  paying  the  fine  to  which  she  was  liable  according 
to  the  terms  of  her  engagement.  This  breach  of 
contract  debarred  her  from  singing  on  the  Berlin  stage 
at  any  subsequent  period. 

Etekla  Gerster. 

Etekla  Gerster  was  remarkable  among  prima  donnas 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  she  rose  to  eminence.  In 
the  short  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  she  succeeded  in 
captivating  all  Berlin,  and  acquiring  an  European 
reputation.  She  went  up  like  a  rocket,  as  it  were,  and, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  she  appeared  to  come  down  again 
with  almost  equal  rapidity,  her  name,  after  a  few  months, 
ceasing,   for  some    unknown    reason    or   other,  to  be 
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mentioned  in  musical  circles.  One  summer  an  itinerant 
troupe  of  operatic  singers  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin,  securing 
an  engagement  for  some  weeks  at  Kroll's  Theatre  and 
Garden  in  the  Thiergarten,  a  popular  place  of  amusement, 
correspondltlg  ill  some  measure  to  our  Cremorne  Gardens. 
The  chief  part  in  these  operatic  performances  was  assigned 
to  a  young  Hungarian  girl,  named  Etekla  Gerster, 
entirely  unknown  to  fame  in  tlie  musical  world. 
However,  it  soon  got  noised  abroad  in  Berlin  that  the 
Magyar  maiden  at  Kroll's  possessed  no  ordinary  voice, 
and  could  hold  her  own  with  the  most  renowned  prima 
donnas  of  tie  day.  Meantime  the  number  of  those  who 
visited  the  place  to  hear  the  melodious  stranger  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  a  ticket  at  tiree  or  four  times  the  ordinary  charge. 
At  length  the  fame  of  the  Hungarian  nightingale  induced 
the  Crown  Prince  to  honour  the  performance  at  Kroll's 
with  his  prcMoce — a  most  unusual  occurrence ;  and,  not 
long  after,  the  Emperor  himself  followed  his  son's 
example  by  taking  a  seat  within  the  simple  summer 
theatre.  Etekla  Gerster,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  arrived  in  Berlin  an  obscure  stranger,  suddenly  found 
herself  the  rage  of  a  great  city;  whilst  the  fortunate 
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lessee  of  Kiolfs  Ticatrc  could  not  seat  above  half  of 
those  who  applied  for  tickets,  even  at  greatly  enhanced 
prices.  The  impressario,  finding  out  what  an  unexpected 
treasure  he  had  in  lis  troupe,  fortliwitli  married  the  girl 
himself,  to  prevent  her  being  beguiled  away  by  tempting 
offers  from  ambitious  theatrical  managers.  Etekla,  after 
her  career  of  triumph  in  Berlin,  proceeded  td  London, 
where  the  reception  she  met  with  at  the  hands  of  English 
play-goers  was  hardly  less  enthusiastic.     However,  after 
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a  time,  the  world  ceased  to  hear  much  of  the  new  prima 
donna;  but,  whether  she  did  not  altogether  fulfil  the 
bright  promise  of  her  eariy  day,  or  whether  she  herself 
grew  tired  of  public  singing,  are  matters  with  which  I  am 
unacquainted. 

August. 

No  man  in  Berlin  was  better  known  in  his  day  than 
August  (Augustus),  an  English  clown  employed  at 
Renz's  famous  equestrian  circus.  His  success  was  all 
the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  never  appeared  in 
the  ordinary  merry-andrew  garb  of  clowns,  but 
invariably  wore  a  sombre  black  frock-coat  and  tall  hat. 
He  could,  however,  put  on  at  will  an  eminently  stupid 
expression  of  countenance,  which  no  audience  could  resist. 
At  length  the  mere  aspect  of  the  man,  whether  he  opened 
his  mouth  or  kept  silent,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
risibility  of  the  Beriin  public.  The  term  August  became 
at  last  so  identical  with  fool  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  it 
was  declared  an  indictable  offence  to  address  a  policeman 
in  the  streets  as  August,  a  rather  favourite  practice  with 
the  Berlin  gamins  at  the  period  in  question. 
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In  tlic  year  1869  there  were  close  upon  thirty  thousand 
Jews  living  in  Berlin,  the  numerical  ratio  between 
Hebrews  and  Christians  being  as  one  to  twcnty-fivx\ 
Vienna,  the  rival  metropolis  in  the  south,  mustered  only 
twelve  thousand  Jews  at  this  epoch ;  whilst  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mainc,  the  most  Jewish  city  on  the  Continent— the 
proportion  here  being  one  Jew  to  nine  Christians— did  not 
harbour  more  tliaii  eight  thousaacl  children  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  at  the  period  in  question.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  exact  number  of  Jews  living  in  London  at  the 
present  moment ;  but,  if  tie  proportion  were  the  same  as 
in  Berlin,  vii.,  one  Jew  to  twenty-five  Christians,  we 
should  have  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
Hebrew  citiiens  in  our  metropolis.  These  figures  give 
lis  some  insight  into  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  Berlin,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  arc 
concerned. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Prussian  people  and  their 
rulers,  that  such  vast  numbers  of  this  down-trodden  race 
should  have  found  a  refuge  from  the  storm  of  persecution 
in  this,  physically  speaking,  rather  inhospitable  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  cruel  hand  of  bigotry  has  clearly 
been  less  active  here  than  in  more  genial  countries  further 
south.       These  northern  barbarians,  as  some  have  not 
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scrupled  to  call  them,  may  have  been  rude  in  their 
manners,  and  sadly  wanting  in  refinement,  but 
inhumanity  at  least  has  not  been  one  of  their 
besetting  sins.  And  verily  they  have  had  their 
reward ;  for  if  Berlin  has  anything  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  commercial  prosperity,  she  owes  it  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  descendants  of 
those  poor  Jewish  outcasts. 

But,  although  each  triennial  census  demonstrates  the 
ever-increasing  numerical  prosperity  of  the  Jewish 
colony  in  Berlin,  mere  figures  or  statistics  give  us  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  their  relative  importance  in  the 
Prussian  capital.  Hereditary  traders,  as  much  by 
compulsion  as  in  virtue  of  any  innate  proclivity  in  this 
direction,  they  enjoy  everywhere  a  great  advantage  over 
their  Christian  competitors,  in  the  fact  that  business 
habits  and  ideas  have  been  instilled  into  them  from  their 
earliest  years.  The  commercial  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them  from  their  very  cradles,  engenders  a 
special  aptitude  for  mercantile  afi"airs,  prompting  them 
to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  as  the  one  thing  needful. 

Jews  are  said  to  exhibit  an  innate  dislike  to  manual 
labour,  preferring  to  earn-  their  livelihood  by  their  wits 
rather  than  their  hands,  and  there  is  certainly  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  allegation.  Admitting,  however,  the 
charge  to  be  true,  it  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
Jews,  like  other  quick-witted  and  intelligent  people, 
endeavour  to  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  intelligent  course  of  action  is  that  they 
occupy,  as  a  body,  a  higher  worldly  or  material  position 
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than  their  Christian  fellows,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  obliged,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  act  the 
humble  part  of  the  Gibeonitish  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  watcif;  ill  the  great  social  system.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  question  that  whilst  the  Christians  of 
Berlin  have,  as  a  rule,  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  material  loaves 
and  fishes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  more  [fortunate  Jew. 
For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  the  Christians 
themselves  are  mainly  responsible;  as,  if  the  Jew  is 
richer  than  his  Christian  neighbours,  it  is  simply  and 
solely  because  the  religious  prejudices  of  those 
neighbours  have  compelled  him  to  divert  his  attention 
from  every  ennobling  pursuit,  and  devote  his  energies 
exclusively  to  more  sordid  occupations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Christian 
merchant  would  not  be  just  as  prosperous  as  the  Jew,  if 
he  only  gave  the  same  unwearied  attention  to  the  work 
he  had  on  hand. 

However,  let  tile  explanation  be  what  it  may,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  Jewish  population  of  Berlin 
enjoys  a  higher  relative  importance  and  consideration 
than  would  accrue  to  them  from  mere  numbers,  large  as 
those  numbers  undoubtedly  are.  As  an  illustration  of 
my  argument  I  may  say  here,  that  well-nigh  half  my 
Berlin  acquaintances  were  Jews;  and  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  Jewish  ideas  did  I  become  at  last,  that 
some  of  my  Jewish  friends  declared  there  must,  certainly, 
be  a  dash  of  the  old  Hebrew  blood  in  my  Gentile  veins. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  handsome  villas  and  houses 
in  the  Thiergarten  and  other  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city  are  owned  and  occupied  by  Jews.    They  monopolize, 
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to  a  great  extent,  the  lucrative  banking  business,  whilst 
not  a  few  of  the  largest  and  most  renowned  shops  are  in 
the  hands  of  Jewish  tradesmen.  In  short,  they  inhabit 
the  best  houses  in  the  best  quarters  of  the  town,  drive 
about  the  parks  in  the  most  elegant  equipages,  figure 
constantly  in  the  dress  circle  at  the  opera  and  theatres, 
and  in  this  and  other  ways  excite  a  good  deal  of  envy  in 
the  minds  of  their  less  fortunate  Christian  fellow-citizens, 
who  think  it  hard  that  they,  the  true  children  of  the  soil, 
should  be  ousted,  as  it  were,  from  their  natural  birthright 
by  these  aliens  in  blood  and  religion. 

The  recent  Jew-baiting  in  Prussia,  in  which  Hof- 
Prediger  Stoecker  won  for  himself  an  unenviable  notoriety, 
caused  some  astonishment,  and  not  a  little  virtuous 
indignation  in  this  country.  I  have  myself  had  far  too 
many  Jewish  friends  in  Berlin,  and  have  been  far  too 
vividly  impressed  with  the  genial  intelligence  and  natural 
amiability  of  the  race,  to  entertain  the  smallest  sympathy 
for  that  most  unjustifiable  movement,  a  movement  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  originating,  as  it  did,  among  a 
people  memorable  for  their  religious  tolerance  in  times 
past.  I  would  only  say  thus  much — not  by  way  of 
justification  or  even  extenuation,  but  simply  as  a  warning 
to  those  of  my  countrymen  who  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  Germans  a  more  intolerant  race  than  them- 
selves— that  the  relation  subsisting  between  Jews  and 
Christians  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  more 
particularly  in  Berlin,  finds  no  counterpart  whatever  in 
any  English  town  or  the  country  at  large.  It  is,  certainly, 
true  that  we  also  have  a  good  many  Jews  in  our  midst, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  and  that 
some  of  these  aliens  are  among  the  wealthiest  members 
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of  the  community ;  but  I  repeat  that  the  social  position 

and  importance  of  the  English  Jews,  as  a  body,  will  bear 

no  comparison  with  that  of  their  Christian  neighbours. 

The  Englishman  can  hold  his  own  against  the  Jew,  even 

in  commerce  itself,  so  that  for  one  Jewish  millionaire  that 

rolls  along  in  lordly  state,  there  are  at  least  a  score  of 

British  origin,  in  the  prescnteof  wiose  superldf  effulgence 

the  beacon  light  of  the  Jew  emits  a  comparatively  feeble 

ray.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  exacerbation 

against  the  Jews  ill  Bcrltii  was  not  the  offspring  of  religious 

prejudice  or  bigotry,  a  vice  from  which  the  Prussians  are 

singularly  free,  but  must  be  referred  to  social  causes. 

The  Jews  are  rich  in  the  tllin,  tlic  Christians  poor.     Hinc 

illcB    lacrimcB.       There    must    always    be     a    certain 

antagonism  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 

not,  between  the  beatipossidmUs  and  their  less  prosperous 

neighbours,  especially  in  cases  where  the  former  are  not 

the  true  autochthones,  or  children  of  the  soil.     In  reality, 

the  Beriin  Christian  is  a  far  more  tolerant  being  than  his 

English  co-rcligionist.     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 

him  what  his  neighbours  religion  may  be.     He  may  be 

Jew  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  deist  or  atheist, 

the  Prussian  philosopher  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 

The  sectarian  strife  and  bitterness,  so  common  in  England, 

are  almost   unknown  in  Prussia;    whilst  it  is   wholly 

inconceivable  that  a  German  deputy  should  be  excluded 

from  the  Reichstag  on  religious  grounds.      For   these 

reasons  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  the  Jews  of  London 

enjoyed  the  same  relative  prosperity  and  influeiice  as 

their  fellows  in  Beriin,  the  animus  against  them  would  be 

much  stronger  than  it  is  at  the  latter  place,  where  there 

is  far  less  religious  heat  and  fcffour  than  in  Britain. 
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Nor  is  it  in  trade  and  commerce  only  that  the  Jews  of 
Beriin  evince  a  disposition  to  take  the  lead.  The  late 
Herr  Laskcr  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  orator  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  and  in  a  strictly  constitutional 
country  like  our  own  would  have  become  prime  minister 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  medicine  no  name  stood 
higher  on  the  scroll  of  fame  than  that  of  Traube. 
Westphal  was  the  chief  authority  in  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  whilst  Meyer  had  perhaps  the  largest 
medical  practice  in  Berlin. 

I  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of  estimating  the 
relative  probity  and  integrity  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  former  were  just  as 
straiditforw^ard  and  honourable  as  the  latter.  Indeed 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  a  Jew  left 
me  in  the  lurch  without  discharging  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  me,  although  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
with  tolerable  impunity  was  not  wanting  in  several 
instances.  That  some  of  them  evinced  a  disposition  to 
bargain,  where  a  Christian  would  have  accepted  the  terms 
without  demur,  I  cannot  deny;  but  this  higgling 
propensity  is  by  no  means  universal  among  them,  and, 
where  it  does  exist,  affords  no  positive  indication  that  the 
bargainer  is  a  man  of  a  mean  and  niggard  disposition, 
without  a  touch  of  generosity  in  his  heart.  The  Jews  of 
Beriin  are,  in  fact,  more  given  to  hospitality  than  their 
Christian  neighbours,  so  far  at  least  as  my  individual 
experience  goes,  though  neither  sect  indulges  in  this  virtue 
to  the  same  extent  as  we  do  in  Old  England. 

Many  of  my  Jewish  acquaintances,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  devote  their  chief  energies  to 
business  matters,  were  men  of  high  culture,  and  employed 
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a  good  deal  of  tlictr  Idsiire  time  in  studying  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Some  of  them  could 
converse  with  marvellous  fluency  in  half-a-dozen  different 
languages,  one  gentletiiafl,wlioiaii  never  been  in  England, 
speaking  English  quite  as  correctly  and  idiomatically  as 
I  did  myself.  Several  exhibited  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  rather  mortifying  to  an  English- 
man not  half  so  well  up  in  the  subject  as  he  should  have 
been ;  whilst  others  completely  mystified  me  with  their 
philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  "Criticism  of  Pure 
Reason"  or  some  other  equally  abstruse  subject. 

The  Jews  are  sometimes  reproached  for  continuing 
aliens  in  tic  land  of  tlieir  adoption,  and  not  exhibiting 
the  same  degree  of  patriotism  as  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Considering  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  in  times  past,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  are 
still  held  in  most  European  countries,  notwithstanding 
their  equality  to  their  neighbours  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
it  is  not  surprising  their  patriotism  should  be  of  a  some- 
what lukewarm  character.  Prussia,  at  least,  cannot 
complain  of  her  Jewish  citizens  not  advancing  with  loyal 
enthusiasm  to  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  when  King 
and  Fatherland  required  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  But  even  in  Prussia, 
the  home  par  excellence  of  religious  freedom,  the  prejudices 
of  the  upper  classes  against  the  Jews  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  no  Jew,  however  well-bred  and  patriotic,  could  ever 
hope  to  become  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  service,  I  apprehend,  as  nature  seems  to 
have  endowed  the  sons  of  Abraham  with  many  of  those 
mental  qualities  that  combine  to  form  a  successful 
strategist.    The  man  that  can  steer  his  bark  in  safety 
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through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  commercial  life,  into 
the  haven  of  financial  prosperity  beyond,  would  be  likely 
to  turn  his  prudent  forecasting  to  good  account  in  the 
more  perilous,  yet  not  more  com.plicated  field  of  human 
warfare. 

The  tendency  of  the  Jew  to  display  his  wealth  in  an 
ostentatious  fashion,  is  not  due  to  any  special  vice  or 
vanity  in  his  moral  nature,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  society  debarred 
the  ambitious  Jew  from  distinguishing  himself  above  his 
fellows  in  any  other  less  sordid  fashion.  How  can  we 
with  any  show  of  justice  forbid  his  access  to  the  fountain 
of  honour  and  renown,  and  then  condemn  him  for  his 
inordinate  love  of  filthy  lucre  }  Open  up  all  the  paths 
of  honour  to  the  Jew,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  the 
mercenary  creature  he  now  is,  and  devote  his  energies  to 
other  more  ennobling  pursuits,  like  the  rest  of  his  kind. 
In  Berlin  this  beneficent  change  is  already  setting  in  with 
great  rapidity.  Medicine  alone  has  attracted  a  goodly 
number  of  the  race  from  their  old  commercial  calling, 
and  the  Jewish  doctor  soon  ceases  to  exhibit  the  less 
pleasing  characteristics  of  his  people  under  the  modifying 
influence  of  the  example  set  him  by  his  new  non-trading 
associates.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  end  of 
Judaism  were  near  at  hand  in  Berlin.  The  ancient 
structure  is  being  undermined,  as  it  were,  in  two  different 
directions  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  its  final  overthrow 
and  disappearance  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
ancient  people  of  God  are  no  longer  so  exclusive  as  they 
were,  owing  to  the  falling  away  of  old  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  their  former  oppressors.  They  follow  Gentile 
pursuits,  and  intermarry  freely  with  Gentiles.       Penal 
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laws  and  religions  hatred  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
these  restraining  influences  are  getting  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day.  Between  the  reformed  Jews,  as  the 
Jewish  dissenters  arc  called  in  Berlin,  and  their 
unorthodox  free-thinking  Christian  neighbours  there  is  a 
very  narrow  borderland  indeed  of  religious  difference. 
Scepticism  Is  the  predominant  feature  in  both  cases. 
The  German  Christian  has  no  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  he  professes;  whilst  the  reformed 
Jew  pays  little  heed  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and 
ceremonies.  In  fact  he  eats  and  drinks  like  other  people, 
and  is  a  Jew  only  in  name. 

The  reformed  Jews  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  in 

Berlin,  a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  Jews  preferring 

a  scheme  of  faith  in  which  self-denying  ordinances  play 

no  prominent  part.      The  great  day  of  atonement— still 

observed     by    the     orthodox     Jews— involving     total 

abstinence  from  food  and  drink  for  twenty-four  hours,  is, 

of  course,  a  very  trying  ordeal  for  young  Jews  with  large 

appetites.     I  once  happened  to  be  present  in  a  Jewish 

family  when  this  long  fast  was  first  broken,  and   the 

energetic  way  in  which  mm  of  the  youths  attacked  the 

viands  before  him,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 

upon  my  mind.      When  I  say  that  he  devoured  twelve 

small  rolls  of  bread,  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  meats 

that  were  to  follow,  my  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate 

the  mute  astonishment  with  which  I  looked  on.      It  is 

said  that  many  Jews  evade  their  religious  obligations  on 

the  great  day  of  atonement  by  visiting  some  restaurant 

in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  where  they  are  not  likely 

to  meet  any  of  their  acquaintances,  and  where  they 
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partake  of  a  hearty  supper — Moses  notwithstanding. 
The  tongue  of  calumny  adds  also  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  pork  or  mutton  chops  are 
placed  before  them,  provided  only  strangers  are  present. 
Certainly,  they  are  a  most  amusing  people,  and  Berlin 
would,  I  think,  be  very  dull  without  them. 

Of  course   there   are   disagreeable  Jews   as  well   as 

disagreeable  Christians,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 

that  a  thoroughly  arrogant  purse-proud  Jew  is  a  very 

unpleasant  representative  of  the  genus  /lomo,  one  to  whom 

I,  for  my  part,  should  always  give  the  widest  possible 

berth.     I  have  come  across  one  or  two  such  unfavourable 

specimens  in  my  time,  but  do  not  propose  to  relate  their 

several  enormities,  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagination 

of  the  reader.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  never  gave  the 

smallest  encouragement  to  their  vanity  in  my  involuntary 

intercourse  with  them,  invariably  treating  their  moral 

infirmities  in  accordance  with  the  Hahnemannic  principle 

of  Similia  similibus  curantur,     I  once  witnessed  a  very 

amusing  scene  at  a  medical  congress  in  Germany,  during 

the  course  of  which  a  very  righteous  Nemesis  overtook 

one  of  these  arrogant  Jewish  gentlemen.       The  party  in 

question,  a  medical  professor  of  some  note,  read  a  paper 

lauding  to  the  skies  his  own  particular  treatment  of  a 

certain  disease.      As  if  this  self-laudation  were  not  bad 

enough,  he  expressed  himself,  both  in  the  paper  itself 

and   in   the   subsequent  debate,   in   such   a    querulous 

domineering  fashion,  that  the  other   Christian   doctors 

set  upon  him  with  one  accord,  demolishing  his  views  and 

treatment,  root  and  branch,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 

present,  as  he  waxed  very  wrathy  and  irritable  under  the 

rather  sharp  moral  flagellation  he  received. 
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Some  interesting  statistical  investigations,  undertakea 
by  the  school  authorities  in   Berlin,  have  effectually 
disposed  of  a  very  popular  fallacy  or  delusion  respecting 
the  Jews,  viz.,  that  they  have  in  general  dark  hair  and 
prominent  aquiline  noses.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
than  half  the  Jewish  children  attending  the  Berlin  schools 
have  light  hair  and  straight  noses  ;  and  I  may  also  add, 
that  my  own  individual  experience,  as  regards  Jewish 
adults,  fully  corroborates  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  statistical  inquiries.      I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
Jewish  ladies  in  Berlin  are  quite  as  attractive  ia  their 
personal  appearance  as  their  Christian  rivals,  whilst  they 
are,  certainly,  greater  adepts  in  heightening  their  natural 
charms  by  taste  in  dress  and  other  adventitious  aids. 
Their  vivacity  is  also  another  point  in  their  favour,  which 
proves  fatal  to  many  of  the  opposite  sex.      Their  day  of 
triumph  is,  however,  a  brief  one,  though  not  invariably 
so.     As  a  rule^  tlieif  charms  decline  rapidly  when  they 
have  once  reached  maturity,  as  in  the  case  of  other  races 
of  oriental  origin.      During  the  early  part  of  my  sojourn 
in  Berlin  a  bevy  of  fair  Jewish  maidens,  the  daughters  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  might  often  be  seen  walking  or  driving 
in  the  Thiergarten,  where  their  extreme  beauty  excited 
universal  admiration.      They  were  the  acknowledged 
belles  also  at  all  the  great  public  balls ;  and,  yet,  in  less 
than  half  a  decade,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to. 
discern  in  their  faces  or  figures  any  trace  whatever  of 
that  exquisite  grace  and  symmetry  that  had  captivated 
every  beholder's  eye  only  a  few  years  before. 
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In  the  middle  ages  a  chapter  on  dogs  would  have 
appeared  a  fitting  sequel  to  a  chapter  on  Jews.  Many 
good  and  pious-  people  considered  the  two  terms 
synonymous  in  that  unenlightened  era,  and,  as  we  know, 
treated  both  classes  of  animals,  the  human  as  well  as  the 
brute,  with  equal  contempt  and  cruelty.  That  the 
sequence  of  the  two  subjects  is  merely  accidental  in  the 
present  case,  must  be  patent  to  the  reader  after  our 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter.  So  far  from  considering  the 
Jews  a  contemptible  race,  akin  to  dogs  in  their  moral 
degradation,  we  look  upon  them  as  a  superior  kind  of 
Christian,  admirably  fulfilling  their  duties  as  citizens  ot 
the  world,  and  without  any  of  that  perfervid  patriotism 
which  prompts  the  various  nations  to  be  always  flying 
at    each    other's    throats    in   some    perfectly    senseless 

quarrel. 

That  lowly,  but  useful  animal  upon  which  the  English 
costermonger  is  wont  to  vent  his  spleen,  whenever  the 
course  of  destiny  does  not  run  quite  so  smoothly  as  it 
might,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  During 
the  eight  years  I  resided  in  that  city,  I  do  not  remember 
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encountering  rtoie  thaa  01c  Cicample  of  the  genus,  and 
even  that  solitary  specimen  of  the  race  of  Balaam  was 
kept,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  a  domestic  pet,  rather 
than  for  any  services  it  might  render  its  owner  as  a  beast 
of  burden.      Now  whenever  we  find  any  departure  from 
our  own  customs  in  a  foreign  country,  we  may  be  sure 
tiere  is  soaie  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it,  although 
ie  our  national  self-conceit  we  are  apt  to  imagine  our 
own  practice  far  more  sensible  and  appropriate.     It  must 
lic''lji»ic''i:a  miad,,  then, 'that  green  pastures  and  arable 
fields  are  not  neariy  so  plentiful  round  about  Berlin  as 
they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  metropolis  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  find  there  any  of  those  interesting  hedge-rows 
that  delight  the  heart'  of  Balaam  quite  as  much  as 
Dr.  Syntax  on  his  tour  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
The  cost  of  Balaam's  keep  would,  therefore,  be  a  serious 
set-off  against  the  costennongert  small  profits ;  besides 
which,  Berlin  being  a  much  more  densely  populated 
city    than.  London,   stable   accommodation   would  be 
another  expensive  item  in  the  accowt,  which  few  of  these 
itinerant  dealers  would  be  able  to  afford.     But  although 
the   Prussian  costermonger  Is  compelled   by   force  of 
circumstances  to  forego  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  donkey, 
and  the  still  greater  luxury  of  beating  it  when  his  temper 
is  ruffled,  it  stands  to  reason  he  cannot  perform  all  the 
varied  duties  of  his  high  calling  without  extraneous 
assistance  of  some  kind  or  other;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
he   finds   a  very   efficient    substitute   for  that   clumsy 
phlegmatic    quadruped    in    the    nimble,    lively,    and 
intelligent  dog.      Now  it  is  very  possible  there  are  mme^ 
virtuous  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  whom  this  practice  of  employing 
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dogs  as  beasts  of  burden  will  appear  reprehensible,  on  the 
ground  that  these  animals  are  physically  unequal  to  such 
a  laborious  occupation  ;  and,  certainly,  if  we  compare  the 
build  of  the  dog  with  that  of  the  horse  or  donkey,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  valid  reason  in  the  objection. 
Practice  and  theory  do  not,  however,  always  tell  the 
same  tale  ;  and  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  Berlin  would  suffice  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  member  of  the  Society,  that  the  dog's  sphere 
of  usefulness  may  be  greatly  extended  in  this  direction 
without  trenching  on  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  Zieh'Hilnde,  or  draft-dogs  of  Berlin,  are  not  huge 
mastiffs — canine  donkeys,  as  it  were, — but  dogs  of 
medium  size,  of  no  special  breed,  I  imagine,  although 
bearing  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  each  other.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  are  more  useful  than  ornamental, 
and  are  not  allowed,  on  that  account,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness,  like  some  more  favoured  members  of  their  kind. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  heavy  loads  these  dogs  can 
pull  along  with  little  apparent  effort  or  fatigue.  Thus 
on  one  occasion  I  had  to  remove  the  whole  of  my  goods 
and  chattels,  including  three  very  large  boxea  full  of 
books,  to  a  house  distant  nearly  half  a  mile  from  my  old 
quarters.  The  porter,  whose  services  I  engaged,  placed 
all  my  belongings  on  a  small  cart  drawn  by  two  dogs, 
who  marched  right  merrily  along  with  their  tails  erect, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  journey  of  pleasure  rather  than  one  of 
arduous  duty,  with  no  very  sumptuous  repast  at  the  end 
of  it,  judging  from  the  mean  and  hungry  look  of  their 
lord  and  master.  If  the  dogs  had  been  human  beings 
instead  of  dumb  brutes,  I  could  not  have  felt  more 
grieved  than  I  did,  when  a  careless  cabman  drove  over 
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the  foot  of  one  of  these  willing  servitors  in  the  crowded 
Friedridis-Strasse.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  poor  dog 
gave  vent  to  Ms  feelings  in  a  very  heart-rending  manner, 
attracting,  of  course,  a  large  concourse  of  roughs  around 
lis,  some  of  whom  cast  rather  ominous  looks  upon  my 
impedimenta,  and  made  me  iffisli  they  were  all  safely 
under  lock  and  key  at  my  new  quarters. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  Berlin  dog,  or 
even  a  brace  of  thcin  arc  liaMlually  called  upon  to  pull 
along  as  heavy  a  load  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English 
donkey.  Small  hand-carts  are  the  vehicles  to  which 
they  tt€  usually  attacbed ;  and  the  vegetables  and  other 
country  produce  sold  in  the  various  weekly  markets  are 
not  unfrcquently  conveyed  to  the  market-place  by  these 
useful  animals.  On  reaching  their  destination,  they  are 
unyoked  and  allowed  to  take  their  place  in  the  empty 
carts,  where  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  until  one 
o'clock  p.w.,  wbcn  tlieir  services  are  again  called  into 
requisition  on  the  return  journey.  Sometimes  a  very 
serious  difference  of  opinion  will  arise  between  two  dogs 
harnessed  to  the  same  cart,  in  which  case  it  is  not  always 
a  safe  proceeding  to  interfere  too  actively  between  the 
belligerents,  one  or  both  of  whom  occasionally  turn 
tlieir  resentment  against  the  peacemaker  himself.  The 
most  determined  combat  of  tils  kind  I  cirer  witnessed 
was  a  triangular  duel  between  three  dogs— two  harnessed 
together,  the  third  in  single  harness.  The  ferocious 
manner  in  which  they  fanged  each  other,  and  held  on 
like  grim  death,  when  pulled  asunder,  was  a  most 
unedifying  spectacle  to  behold. 

The  pedestrian  cannot  fail  to  observe  many  amusing 
illustrations  of  canine  intelligence,  as  he  walks  abroad  in 
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the  streets  of  Berlin.  I  could  mention  scores  of  cases 
myself,  but  perhaps  the  narration  of  one  or  two  will  suffice. 
Dogs  harnessed  to  carts  are  not  allowed  to  repose  on  the 
pavement,  and  obstruct  the  pathway  reserved  for  the  use 
of  pedestrians.  Now  the  dogs  of  Beriin,  like  intelligent 
brute  creatures,  as  they  are,  only  conform  themselves  to 
this  police  regulation  in  so  far  as  it  suits  their  own 
convenience  to  do  so.  In  warm  dry  weather  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  where  they  lie  down ;  in  wet 
weather  they  prefer  the  high  and  dry  pavement  to  the 
miry  roadway,  and  draw  themselves  and  their  carts  upon 
the  former,  the  helmeted  myrmidons  of  the  law  notwith- 
standing. One  day  I  noticed  one  of  these  canine 
transgressors  reclining  on  the  comparatively  dry  pave- 
ment of  a  retired  street  near  the  Thiergarten.  As  there 
was  little  traffic  in  the  street,  he  caused  no  positive 
inconvenience  to  anybody  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  caught 
the  eye  of  a  passing  policeman,  who  forthwith  determined 
to  make  him  respect  the  authority  of  the  law.  Proceeding 
up  to  the  cart,  the  imperious  official  was  just  about  to 
drag  it  off  the  pavement,  when  a  vigorous  bite  in  the  calf 
made  him  beat  a  precipitate  and  somewhat  undignified 
retreat.  Gathering  himself  together  for  a  fresh  attack, 
the  discomfited  guardian  of  the  public  advanced 
cautiously  to  the  rear  of  the  cart,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  it  backwards  to  its  proper  position,  when  the 
loosely  harnessed  dog  contrived  to  get  round  to  the  rear 
also,  and  again  put  his  assailant  to  flight.  Hereupon  the 
worsted  policeman  held  a  council  of  war  with  a  brother 
constable,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  stratagem  succeeded,  where 
open  force  had  proved  unavailing.  Thus,  whilst  one 
policeman  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  dog  in  front,  the 
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Other  artfully  pulled  the  cart  backward  from  behind. 
However,  ticir  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  as  when  I 
returned  the  same  way  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
persevering  animal  had  resumed  its  old  place  on  the 

pavement 

la  fie  dcptli  of  winter  these  poor  dogs  are  much 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  it  is  a  pitiable 
sight  at  such  times  to  see  them  cowering  and  shivering 
on  tie  fnozen  grouml  uniJer  a  scanty  canopy  of  old 
sacking.  A  more  pleasing  spectacle  by  far  sometimes 
greets  our  eyes  on  a  hot  sultry  summer-day,  when  the 
intelligent  creature  li»  down  in  one  of  the  deep  gutters 
at  the  sides  of  the  street  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
being  flushed  with  clean  water  from  some  neighbouring 
main.  The  dog's  body  forms  a  kind  of  dam  or  weir,  the 
pent  up  stream  behind  often  reaching  to  the  top  of  his 
back,  and  there  is  an  unmistakable  expression  of  supreme 
bliss  abont  Mm  oi^  such  'Occasions  which  it  does  one's 
heart  good  to  witness. 

All  dogs  in  Berlin  are  obliged  to  wear  some  kind  of 
muzzle,  on  account  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  hydro- 
phobia abroad  than  with  us.  But  quite  apart  from  this 
serious  risk,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  walk  about  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  where  dogs  attached  to  carts  are  to  be  met 
with  at  almost  every  turn,  tmless  tic  iiting  propensities 
of  these  faithful  guardians  of  private  property  were  kept 
within  due  bounds.  Even  as  it  is,  the  pedestrian's  nerves 
receive  a  rude  shock  every  now  and  then,  when  quite 
unexpectedly  some  ferocious  cur  makes  a  murderous,  yet 
futile,  assault  on  his  calves  Of  throat.  The  Berlin 
muzzle  is  a  far  more  humane  institution  tlian  that 
generally  employed  in  England,  being  a  kind  of  steel  cage, 
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which  does  not  compel  the  animal  to  keep  its  mouth 
closed,  or  prevent  it  from  eating  or  drinking  when  it  feels 
disposed.    Dogs  running  about  at  large,  without  a  muzzle, 
are  in  danger  of  being  arrested  by  the  Scharfrichter  or 
Public  Executioner,  who,  if  the  legal  fine  is  not  paid 
within  a  certain  fixed  period,  remorselessly  executes  his 
grim    functions    upon    the    wretched    animal.      If   the 
Scharfrichter  apprehends  the  same  animal  three  times  for 
this  offence,  its  life  is  forfeited  without  the  option  of  a 
fine.       Prussic   acid    is    the    agent    employed   by   the 
Scharfrichter  on   these   occasions.     It  is  said  that  the 
Scharfrichter  keeps  a  much  sharper  look-out  for  well-bred 
offenders  than  those  of  mongrel  birth.     In  the  former 
case  he  can  reckon  upon  getting  the  fine  from  the  well- 
to-do  owner  of  the  dog ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  but  too 
good  reason  to  fear  its  unfeeling  lord  and  master  will 
allow  destiny  to  run  its  course,  without  putting  his  hand 
into  his  meagre  pocket.     My  own  individual  experience 
docs  not  altogether  corroborate  this  view.     I  had  a  very 
pretty  and  very  diminutive  long-haired  Skye-terrier,  or 
something     akin     thereto, — Seidenspitz     (Silky-haired 
Terrier)  they  call  it  in  Berlin, — which  was  a  good  deal 
admired,   whenever   I    took   my  walks    abroad   in   the 
Thiergarten   and   elsewhere.     It  was  such  a  harmless, 
inoffensive  little  fellow,  that  I  thought  I  might  dispense 
with  the  ugly  inconvenient  muzzle.     My  German  friends 
used  to  laugh  and  say :  "  Mind  the  Scharfrichter  does  not 
walk  off  with  your  little  pet.     It  is  just  the  dog  for  him, 
as  he  will  be  sure  of  his  fine."     However,  I  resolved  to 
take  my  chance.     Berlin  was  a  large  city,  and  Scharf- 
richters  few  and  far  between,  Allah  be  praised !      As 
a  matter  of  fact,   the   Scharfrichter  never  came  into 
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collision  with  me  or  mv  little  dog,  who  somehow  or 
otiier  escaped  his  evil  eye,  and  died  a  natural  death  some 
time  after. 

The  Dog  Hospital,  an  institution  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Mediciae  ia  Louisen-Strasse,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  its  novelty.     On  one 
occasion  my  little  dog  fell  ill,  and,  as  my  own  improvised 
boluses   and    physic— to  be   perfectly  candid  in    the 
matter— seemed  to  do  him  more  harm   than  good,  I 
determined  to  make  him  an  in-patient  at  this  famous 
establishment,  where  I  knew  he  would  have  the  best 
advice,  as  the  medicine-loving  members  of  the  community 
are  wont  to  say.    He  was  under  the  care  of  a  bona-fide 
professor  and  doctor  as  well,  and  had  a  comfortable  bed- 
stead all  to  himself  in  a  pleasant  ward,  where  about  a  dozen 
other  canine  sufferers  bore  him  company.     In  addition 
to  these  blessings,  an  experienced  house-surgeon  kept  his 
watchful  eye  upon  lim  in  the  absence  of  the  professor, 
whilst  a  band  of  students  accompanying  the  latter  on  his 
rounds  added  still  further  to  the  dignity  of  the  situation. 
I  visited  my  little'  :lfiend,  ^on,  oac  or  two  occasions,  and  a 
very  interesting  sight  it  was  to  see  the  canine  patients  on 
their  caged-in  bedsteads,  looking  many  of  them  so  brisk 
and  lively  that  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  set  them 
down  as  malingerers,  if   I  had  not  known  that  dogs, 
unlike  their  human  masters,  are  incapable  of  demeaning 
themselves  by  shamming.     My  dog  was  far  the  most 
diminutive   inmate  of  the  ward,  and,  strange  to  say, 
excited  precisely  the  same  benevolent  interest  among  the 
big  dogs  around  him,  as  I  have  often  seen  a  little  prattling 
child  do  in  a  ward  full  of  adult  patients.     He  was  the 
centre  of  attraction,  towards  w^hich  all  the  other  canine 
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heads  were  turned,  their  intelligent  eyes  watching  every 
movement  of  the  diminutive  stranger  with  the  most  eager 
attention.  When  the  professor  took  him  out  of  the  cage 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  general 
excitement  became  still  further  intensified,  some  of  the 
dogs  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  such  heart-rending 
accents  that  they  had  to  be  called  to  order  and  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  unsympathetic  authorities. 

One  of  my  German  friends  was  the  owner  of  a  rather 
amusing  dog,  answering  to  the  name  of  My  Lord,  his 
original  master  having  been  an  Englishman,  but,  whether 
peer  or  commoner,  I  know  not.  My  Lord  did  not  entirely 
belie  his  aristocratic  name,  in  one  respect  at  least.  Thus 
I  have  frequently  seen  him  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  and  wholly 
incapable  as  well,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had 
occasionally  to  be  carried  home  after  a  debauch.  His 
master  used  to  frequent  a  certain  beer  and  music  garden 
in  the  evening,  where  My  Lord's  vicious  propensities  had 
won  him  considerable  notoriety  among  the  other  visitors. 
It  was  his  practice  to  wander  about  from  table  to  table, 
accepting  with  grateful  heart  small  contributions  of  beer, 
chiefly  the  undrunk  residue  left  in  the  glasses  of  those  who 
had  quitted  or  were  about  to  quit  the  garden.  Although 
the  actual  quantity  was  small  in  each  individual  case,  the 
aggregate  amount  was  considerable,  and  often  proved  too 
much  for  My  Lord.  It  occasionally  happened,  therefore, 
that  My  Lord  was  not  forthcoming  when  his  master  got 
up  to  take  his  departure,  being  too  far  gone  in  liquor,  or 
too  much  engrossed  with  his  all-absorbing  occupation,  to 
respond  at  once  to  the  call  of  duty.  Then  My  Lord's 
impatient  master  would  Hft  up  his  voice  and  shout,  "  My 
Lord  !  My  Lord ! "  until  the  recreant  peer  came  slinking 
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forth  from  his  hiding-place  with  guilty  hang-dog  look,  or 
was  discovered  lying  hopelessly  intoxicated  under  a  table. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  tkit  My  Lord  always  appeared 
in  a  state  of  extreme  dejection  the  day  after  one  of 
these  drinking  bouts.  Clearly  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  that  theory  of  Darwin's,  for  who  can  fail  to  see  the 
dawning  of  humanity  in  My  Lord's  peculiar  tastes  and 
habits  ? 
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XIII. 
PHILOLOGICAL. 

The  Germans  are  proud  of  their  guttural  tongue,  and 
take  some  credit  to  themselves  for  having  preserved  it 
from  such  wholesale  corruption  with  foreign  elements  as 
obtains  in  the  case  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  relative. 
It   must   not   be    supposed,   however,   that   such   strict 
philological  exclusiveness  has  always  found  favour   in 
Germany.     On  the  contrary,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  great  many  Gallicisms  crept  into 
the  language,  chiefly  owing  to  the  French  proclivities  of 
Frederick  the  Great.     But  the  veteran  monarch's  less 
cosmopolitan  successors  of  the  present  era  have  taken 
good  care  to  eliminate  most  of  this  extraneous  material, 
so  that  linguistic  purity  once  more  reigns  triumphant  in 
the  land  of  the  Kaisers.     Prior  to  the  Franco-German 
war  a  few  French  terms  were  still  employed  in  the  postal 
service;    but,   after   that    great    event,    they    were    all 
unceremoniously  banished  by  imperial  order,  and  replaced 
by  their  Teutonic  equivalents,  which,  if  less  familiar  to 
the  world  at  large,  testify  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  consider  their  language  amply  sufficient  for 
their  own  requirements,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  beholden 
to  their  neighbours  even  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
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Nor  is  it  towards  the  French  alone  that  the  Germans 
manifest  their  cittiiisivciicss  ia  tic  domain  of  language. 
In  an  age  when  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized  world  have 
adopted  the  Latin  characters,  the  German  persists  in 
using  an  ^tiipiiitcd  type  of  lettci,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  its  other  grammatical  anil  syntactical  intricacies, 
renders  his  tongue  a  veritable  pons  asinorum  among 
modern  languages.    The  consequence  is  that,  although 
German  literature  can  hold  its  own  with  that  of  any  other 
continental  nation,  there  are  comparatively  few  German 
books  in  tic  original  language  in  our  large  public  libraries. 
In  the  one  best  known  to  myself  tiere  are  at  least  ten 
works  written  in  French  or   Italian  to  one  written  in 
German.     German  publishers  of  scientific  treatises  find 
it  needful  to  print  such  works  in  tic  Latin  characters,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  sale  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
German  characters  are  not  in  vogue,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore,  be  appreciated.    What  clearer  proof  can  tiere  be 
than  this,  of  the  disadvantages  that  accrue,  both  to  them- 
selves and  others,  from  their  obstinate  refusal  to  follow  the 
intelligent  example  of  ticir  neigibours  ?    The  Germans 
themselves,  when  they  peruse  a  work  written  in  the  Latin 
characters,  experience  the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
as  we  do  in  reading  one  of  ticir  ii»rlc%  only  in  a  minor 
degree,  as  the  characters  in  question  are  no  absolute 
novelty  to  them  as  theirs  arc  to  us.    Thus  I  was  informed 
on  good  authority  tiat  books  printed  in   the  Latin 
characters  are  so  distasteful  to  the  Emperor,  that  he 
declines  to  read  them. 

It  is  a  very  curions  phenomenon  that  two  nations, 
such  as  the  Germans  and  English,  both  descended  from 
one  common  stock,  should  yet  have  each  built  up  or 


perfected  its  language  on  such  diametrically  opposite 
principles.  Thus,  whilst  the  Germans  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  type,  the  English  have 
incorporated  so  many  words  of  classical  origin  into  their 
language,  that  it  really  seems  more  allied  to  the  tongues 
of  Latin  descent  than  to  its  Teutonic  sisters  or 
cousins.  Whether  the  Germans  are  wise  in  their 
endeavours  to  perpetuate  the  linguistic  barrier  that 
separates  them  from  their  neighbours,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Max  Miiller,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
contends  that  language  grows,  like  an  organic  body, 
according  to  certain  fixed  laws,  and  is  in  this  respect 
independent  of  mere  human  caprice.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  if  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  changes  affecting  all  languages 
in  common  at  the  present  moment.  Languages,  once 
widely  divergent,  are  now  converging  towards  each  other 
in  many  important  particulars.  Whether  their  confluence 
or  re- union  will  ever  be  so  complete  that  one  universal 
language  will  again  prevail  on  the  face  of  the  earth  may 
be  questionable ;  but,  at  least,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  each  will  eventually  contain  a  multitude  of  terms 
common  to  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  even  in 
conservative  Germany.  In  the  hunting-field,  on  the  race- 
course, on  board  a  German  ship  or  yacht,  and  in  the 
counting-house,  the  Englishman  in  Germany  will  hear  a 
number  of  old  familiar  expressions,  though  not  always 
recognisable  as  such,  in  the  mouths  of  our  Teutonic 
friends.  Each  new  invention,  each  new  idea,  is  expressed 
for  the  most  part  by  the  same  written  formula  in  the 
various  European  languages.     Nor  is  this  the  only  way 
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in  which  approximation  is  gradually  taking  place  ;  as  in 
the  meantime  a  number  of  old  terms  are  getting  into 
disfavour,  and  will  eventually  go  out  altogether,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  more  fashionable  equivalents  of  classical 
origin.  Thus  half  the  vulgarisms  in  our  own  language 
are  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  phrases  that  have  been  unable 
to  hold  their  own  against  alien  competition.  Philologists 
may  deplore  their  disappearance  ;  but  the  world  at  large 
is  a  gainer  thereby,  if  the  words  that  take  their  place  are 
intelligible  to  foreigners  without  the  aid  of  an  English 
dictionary.  In  fact,  plain-  English  no  longer  goes  down 
with  the  British  public  or  the  reviewers,  and,  unless  our 
ideas  or  literary  effusions  are  well  spiced  and  seasoned 
with  imposing  terms  of  classical  origin,  they  will  not 
condescend  to  peruse  our  pages,  whatever  pearls  of  truth 
may  be  hidden  therein. 

If  simplicity  rather  than  complexity  be  taken  as  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  estimating  the  relative  merits 
of  different  languages,  the  Englishman  has,  certainly,  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  mother  tongue.  No  other 
European  language  has  so  few  grammatical  inflections,  or 
is  so  easily  acquired.  An  English  child  can  speak' 
grammatically  much  sooner  than  a  German  child  ;  whilst 
the  lower  orders  in  Germany  are  guilty  of  ten  times  as 
many  grammatical  blunders  as  the  corresponding  class  in 
England.  In  fact,  they  ignore  gender  altogether,  and 
show  their  wisdom,  I  contend,  in  so  doing ;  for  a  more 
useless  and  senseless  institution  than  grammatical  gender 
was  surely  never  invented  to  torture  the  mind  and 
memory  of  mankind.  At  first  sight  it  appears  remarkable 
that  the  Germans— a  race  naturally  inclined  to  philo- 
logical studies— should  not  possess  a  dictionary  of  their 
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own,  corresponding  to  our  Walker  or  Webster ;  and,  yet, 
common  as  such  dictionaries  are  in  our  own  country, 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  Germany.  Meyer's  famous 
ConversatioiiS'Lexicon  is  an  encyclopedia  rather  than  a 
dictionary,  and  much  too  large  and  costly  a  work  to  find 
a  place  in  every  household.  A  very  little  consideration, 
however,  suffices  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  fact 
is,  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  would  exhaust  the 
energies  of  the  most  able  and  indefatigable  philologist, 
as  the  number  of  possible  words  in  the  German  language 
is,  practically  speaking,  illimitable.  When  an  English 
lexicographer  sets  about  his  business,  he  has  some  notion 
of  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the  work  he  has  on  hand. 
Some  sixty  thousand  words,  more  or  less,  must  be  taken 
account  of,  and  then  his  task  is  finished ;  whereas  his 
German  confrhe  encounters  insuperable  difficulties  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  undertaking.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  German  language,  that  any  author  or  writer  is  at 
liberty  to  coin  as  many  new  words  as  he  pleases,  by 
simply  tacking  two  or  more  old  ones  together.  It  is  in 
fact  impossible  to  open  a  book  or  a  newspaper  without 
coming  across  a  number  of  these  composite  terms,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  out  for  in  any  German-English 
dictionary.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  law  of 
permutations  suffices  to  convince  us  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  possible  German  words,  and 
that  no  dictionary  in  the  world  would  be  large  enough  to 
embrace  all  of  them.  Happily  for  the  Germans,  they 
stand  in  little  need  of  such  a  dictionary,  thanks  mainly 
to  their  regular  and  uniform  pronunciation,  which  renders 
it  an  easy  matter  to  avoid  orthographical  blunders.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  exact  definition  of  words  is  of  less 
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consequence,  where  almost  every  compound  term  conveys 
its  own  meaning  on  the  face  of  it. 

It  is  rather  a  reproach  both  to  German  and  English 
philologists,  that  they  have  not  yet  produced  a  really  good 
English-German  or  German-English  dictionary.     Vogel's 
Dictionary,  the  most  popular  German  lexicon  in  England, 
and  Thieme's  Dictionary,  which  finds  most   favour  in 
Germany,  are  both  full  of  errors  of  omission  as  well  as 
of  commission.      It  is  remarkable  how  these  errors  are 
repeated  in  almost  all  the  smaller  dictionaries,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  compilers  of  works  of  this  kind 
are  not  so  honest  as  they  might  be  from  a  literary  point 
of  view.     It  struck  me  very  forcibly,  that  the  men  who 
prepared   these  dictionaries   could    not   have   had  that 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  language  which  is 
indispensable  in  such  cases.     I  suspect  they  were  mere 
learned  book-worms,  judging  from  the  omission,  or  very 
faulty  definition  of  so  many  terms  employed  in  every-day 
life,  though  not  often  found  perhaps  in  famous  classical 
works.      I    feel    sure    any    Englishman    of    ordinary 
intelligence,  happening  to  be  resident  in  Berlin  or  any 
other  large  German  town,  might  easily  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  collect  sufficient  materials  to  edit  a  new  German 
dictionary    vastly  superior    to   any    of    those    now   in 

existence. 

English  is  systematically  taught  only  in  the 
Real'Schulen—schoXdiSXXc  institutions  corresponding  in 
some  measure  to  our  commercial  schools.  In  the 
Gymnasia,  or  Grammar  Schools,  it  is  only  countenanced 
as  an  extra.  Native  German  masters  invariably  instruct 
the  classes  in  French  and  English,  a  notion  prevailing  at 
head-quarters   that   French   and   English  teachers   are 


incompetent  instructors  of  youth.       This  charge  may  be 
true,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.     At  all  events  it 
is  not  for  me,  an  Englishman,  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
such   a   matter;   though  I   can   say   this   with   perfect 
confidence,  that  some  of  the  native  German   masters, 
when    they    undertake    to    teach    English,   share    our 
incompetence  in  an  astounding  degree.      The  Germans 
have  many  virtues,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  generosity 
or  magnanimity  is  one  of  them.     A  German  savant  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge   receives  the  same  honour  and 
emolument    as    a    native    professor.       At    Berlin    the 
Professor  of  English  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
the  dancing-master  and  the  instructor  in  fencing  ;  nor 
am  I  acquainted  with  any  German  High  School,  where 
it  would  be  possible  for  an  Englishman,  however  learned, 
to  hold  any  distinguished  position,  or  enjoy  equal  rank 
with  teachers  born  and  bred  in  the  country.     German 
niggardness  in  this  respect  presents  a  sorry  contrast  to 
the    hospitable   reception    German    schoolmasters   and 
scientists  meet  with  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  even 
semi-barbarous  Russia.     Of  the  incompetence  of  some  of 
these  native  teachers  of  English  I  could  give  several 
amusing  illustrations,  if  space  permitted.   Thus  more  than 
once,  English  exercises,  written  by  me,  but  supposed  to 
have   been   written   by  some  German  school-boy,  have 
been    subjected    to    such    wholesale     alterations     and 
corrections   on   the   part  of  these  German  teachers  of 
English,  that  it  might  almost  have  been  supposed  I  was 
unacquainted  with  the  very   rudiments   of  my   native 
language.       They     publish     English     grammars     and 
conversation-books,  every  page  of  which  reveals  some 
extraordinary  blunder  or  other.      An  Englishman  could 
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have  corrected  all  these  mistakes  for  them  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  luit  tie  learned  authors,  fondly  imagining 
themselves  masters  of  the  language,  considered  it 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  supplement  their  own 
imperfect  knowledge  by  applying  to  flic  fountain-head. 
So  slender  is  the  Real- S chiller' s  acquaintance  with  the 
language  on  leaving  school,  that  every  young  merchant 
is  obliged  to  take  private  lessons  of  ein  geborener 
Engldnder,  before  he  is  fit  to  take  his  place  in  the 
counting-room.  I  have  remarked,  too,  that,  whenever  a 
German  has  been  in  the  habit  of  mispronouncing  English 
words  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  him  to  repair  the  evil,  however  anxious  and 
determined  he  may  himself  be  to  do  so. 

The  rapidity  witli  wWcIl  some  foreigners  pick  up 
English  is  truly  remarkable.  Thus,  one  of  my 
acquaintances,  a  young  Spanish  architect,  whom  I 
undertook  to  instruct  in  the  language,  was  able  to 
converse  fairly  well  at  the  end  of  about  three  months, 
and  that,  too,  without  having  worked  particularly  hard 
at  the  subject.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  he 
forgot  it  again  with  almost  equal  rapidity.  I  lost  sight 
of  him  for  a  few  months,  during  which  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  native  country.  On  his  return  to  Berlin,  I  chanced 
to  meet  him  in  the  street,  and  accosted  him,  as  usual,  in 
English.  To  my  surprise,  he  was  not  only  quite  unable 
to  express  himself  in  that  language,  but  failed  also  to 
understand  the  tenor  of  my  speech.  Englishmen 
domiciled  in  Berlin  soon  begin  to  employ  German  idioms 
and  phrases  when  conversing  in  English,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  fact.  In  some  instances,  three  or  four 
months  suffice  to  brincr  about  decccnerative  changes  of 


this  kind,  especially  in  cases  where  the  party  has  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  English.  As  a  rule,  the 
Englishman  domiciled  abroad  soon  acquires  a  slow  and 
measured  manner  of  speaking  English,  which  often 
deceives  his  own  countrymen  respecting  his  nationality. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  man  should  entirely 
forget  his  own  native  language,  after  ever  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time  ;  and  yet  there  are  several  instances  on  record. 
Professor  Hochstetter,  the  celebrated  Austrian  geologist 
and  explorer,  encountered  a  fellow-countryman  of  his 
living  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who,  in  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  ten  years,  had  contrived  to 
forget  every  word  of  German.  This  man,  too,  was  no 
rude  illiterate  boor,  but  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  had  even  held  a  government  appointment  prior  to 
his  emigration.  Of  course,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man 
is  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  as  never 
to  peruse  a  book  or  a  letter  written  in  his  mother  tongue, 
or  converse  occasionally  with  a  fellow-countryman,  or  a 
foreigner  acquainted  with  his  own  language.  Where, 
however,  this  is  the  case,  where  every  connecting  link 
with  the  past  is  removed,  even  a  Macaulay  would  find 
it  hard  to  treasure  up  in  his  mind  that  endless  catalogue 
of    articulate    sounds    which    constitute    the    English 

language. 

Just  as  Englishmen  every  now  and  then  make  some 
ludicrous  blunder  in  speaking  German,  so  Germans  in 
their  turn  furnish  us  occasionally  with  no  slight  fund  of 
amusement,  when  they  employ  our  insular  tongue.  A 
Teuton  is  very  apt  to  betray  his  narionality  at  the  very 
outset  by  asking  his  English  visitor  to  "  take  place  " 
(nehmen  Sie  Plats) ;  whilst  the  second  inquiry,  "  How 
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long  are  you  in  Berlin?"  (  Wie  lange  sind  Sie  in  Berlin  ?) 
is  equally  cliaracteristic  On^  of  my  German  friends, 
speaking  of  a  gentleman  noted  for  his  amiability, 
informed  me  that  he  was  "a  very  lovely  man" 
(Hebmswiirdig).  Anotlier,  describing  a  young  lady 
whose  acquaintance  lie  Imd  recently  made  at  a  ball, 
observed  that  she  had  a  fine  tail  (taille,  i.e.  figure),  with 
plenty  of  meat  on  her  arms — there  being  only  one  word 
in  German  for  meat  and  flesh.  At  the  supper-table  one 
evening,  the  host,  wishing  me  to  make  myself  at  home, 
told  me  instead  to  "take  myself  home,"  which 
inhospitable  injunction  I  did  not,  of  course,  interpret  too 
literally.  On  one  occasion  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with  the 
same  gentleman,  when  the  sky  became  very  overcast  and 
lowering,  and  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  fears  we 
should  get  a  downfall  before  we  reached  home.  "  Oh, 
never  mind,"  said  he,  "we  can  easily  take  a  cabbage." 
A  huge  snake  of  the  python  order  was  once  brought  to 
the  Berlin  Aquarium  from  South  America,  which  for 
some  time  refused  to  eat  anything  after  its  long  voyage. 
A  German  gentleman  informed  me  one  day  that  the 
attendants  had  at  last  overcome  the  snake's  obstinacy. 
They  had  put  three  ants,  he  said,  into  the  tank  with  the 
snake  overnight,  and  made  matters  very  snug  and  cosy 
by  placing  a  blanket  on  the  top  of  the  monster's 
dormitory.  On  removing  the  blanket  the  next  morning, 
the  authorities  were  pleased  to  find  the  three  ants  had 
disappeared.  That  three  intelligent  ants  should  have 
made  their  exit  from  such  uncongenial  quarters  during 
the  course  of  the  night  was  less  surprising  than  that  any 
sane  person  should  suppose  these  three  insects  could 
afford  a  satisfactory  meal  to  a  snake  twenty  feet  long, 


that  had  been  fasting  several  weeks.  It  turned  out  that 
my  German  informant  had  drawn  a  false  conclusion  from 
the  outward  resemblance  between  the  German  word 
Ente  (duck)  and  the  English  word  "ant."  Apropos oi 
ducks,  I  have  more  than  once  heard  Germans  extol  the 
military  virtues  of  the  famous  Duck  of  Wellington.  If 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  it  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  Iron  Duck,  who  remarked  to  me  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  one  day  that  it  was  "  defended  "  to 
annoy  the  animals  with  sticks  and  umbrellas,  though,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  did  not  act  up  to  his  principles,  treating 
the  "defence"  as  a  dead  letter,  and  making  himself 
particularly  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  more  irritable  and 
vindictive  caniivora. 

I  was  once  the  victim  of  a  very  ludicrous  misunder- 
standing during  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Berlin. 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  German,  whom  I 
understood  to  be  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  myself  as  agreeable 
as  possible.  One  day  I  espied  him  in  a  large 
confectioner's  shop  and  reading-room  in  Louisen-Strasse, 
much  frequented  by  doctors  and  students  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Charitu  Hospital.  A  day  or  two 
after  he  called  upon  me,  when  I  alluded  to  the  fact  of 
my  having  seen  him  at  the  confectioner's  in  question. 
"  Yes,"  he  remarked,  "  I  am  there  all  day."  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  this  speech,  for  if  he  was  there  all  day,  it 
was  clear  he  could  not  be  a  doctor,  but  must  be  one  of 
the  waiters  in  the  establishment.  I  must  confess  my 
feelings  underwent  a  slight  revulsion,  and,  like  a  heartless 
worldling  as  I  was,  I  began  at  once  to  drop  my  former 
cordiality,  and  assume  a  cold  and   distant  demeanour 
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towards  him.  However,  it  turned  out  he  had  made  a 
very  natural  and  innocent  mistake;  as,  although  the 
German  phrase  alle  Tage  (every  day)  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  our  English  "  all  day,"  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  the  two  terms  are  etymologically  equivalent 
to  each  other. 

A  very  good  story  was  once  current  in  Berlin  respecting 
a  newly-appointed  English  attack^  who,  wishing  to  visit 
the  British  Embassy  immediately  after  his  arrival  by 
train,  and  not  knowing  a  word  of  German,  could  only 
tell  the  cabman  in  his  own  mother  fdngtie  to  drive  him 
to  the  English  Ambassadors.  Of  course,  the  word 
ambassador  was  unfamiliar  to  the  Prussian  Jehu  ;  but  he 
knew  there  was  an  English  manager  at  the  English 
Gas  Works  on  the  Am  Wasser  Thor  road,  and,  concluding 
not  unnaturally  that  this  was  the  party  his  fare  wished 
to  see,  drove  him  there  accordingly. 

Germans  that  have  never  learned  a  word  of  English, 
sometimes  mispronounce  our  proper  names  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  quite  unrecognisable  in  their  new 
dress.  Thus  a  German  doctor  once  asked  me  whether  I 
had  graduated  at  the  University  of  Gambridghy,  and, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  conceive  for  some  moments 
to  what  English  university  he  referred. 

Englishmen,  living  abroad,  should  warn  their  home 
correspondents  to  drop  the  title  of  Esquire  in  addressing 
their  letters,  which  otherwise  are  very  likely  to  go  astray, 
and  not  reach  their  destination,  the  mysterious  Herr  Esq 
generally  proving  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp  to  the 
unfortunate  German  postman.  I  once  all  but  lost  an 
important  letter,  owing  to  an  indiscretion  of  this  kind  on 
the  part  of  a  relative.      By  mere  accident  I  happened  to 
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overhear  a  conversation  between  the  postman  and  the 
maidservant  on  the  landing  outside  my  door,  in  which 
the  words  Herr  Esk  occurred  once  or  twice.  Suspecting 
some  mistake  had  arisen,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
intercepted  the  letter,  just  as  the  postman  was  about  to 
carry  it  off  to  the  dead-letter  office,  the  maid  having 
assured  him  that  no  person  of  that  name  was  living  in 
the  house,  which  was  undoubtedly  true. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  go  suddenly  from  one  language 
to  another,  even  when  that  other  happens  to  be  one's 
native  tongue.  I  remember  an  old  English  friend 
calling  upon  me  very  unexpectedly  in  Berlin,  when 
so  powerful  was  the  force  of  habit,  that,  forgetting 
whom  I  was  addressing,  I  actually  asked  him  to  walk 
into  my  apartments  in  German.  The  look  of 
bewilderment  on  his  honest  English  countenance  at 
hearing  me  accost  him  in  an  unknown  tongue  was 
intensely  amusing. 

Once  in  a  while  it  happens  that  two  Germans 
mutually  mistake  each  other  for  Englishmen,  and  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  a  strange  tongue  under  considerable 
difficulties  on  both  sides.  It  once  fell  to  my  lot  to 
witness  a  little  miscalculation  of  this  kind,  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers  I  would  not  have  missed  such  an 
interesting  little  comedy  of  errors  in  real  life  on  any 
account.  Accompanied  by  a  German  acquaintance, 
Herr  B.,  I  went  one  day  to  call  on  a  mutual  friend. 
Dr.  S.,  a  young  Scotchman,  living  at  the  house  of  a 
German  Colonel,  who  knew  me,  but  not  my  German 
companion.  The  Colonel  informed  us  Dr.  S.  was  not 
at  home,  and,  assuming  Herr  B.  was  an  Englishman  like 
myself,  addressed  him  in  his  supposed  native  language. 
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HeiT    B.,    mrto   iad    never   seen  the  Colonel  before, 
concluded  he  was  some  Scotch  or  English  relative   or 
friend  of  Dr.  S.,  and  accordingly  took  up  his  parable  also 
in  English,  as  best  he  could.     I  was  far  too  interested  in 
the  dialogue  that  ensued  to  correct  any  false  impressions 
that  might  have  arisen,  the  more  so  as  neither  of  them 
were  very  fluent  speakers.    For  about  five  or  six  minutes 
they  kept  mauling  the  Queen's  English  between  them 
in  a  very  shocking  fashion,  dragging  in  words  here  and 
there  that  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  matter  under 
discussion,  but  were  the  most  appropriate  they  could 
think  of  on  the  spur  of  the   moment.       The   parting 
salutation  between  them  was  not  by  any  means   the 
least  characteristic  part  of  the  discourse,  aed   I  am 
fortunately   able   to   give   it  verbatim   to   my  readers. 
"  Live  well  \ "  (Leben  Sie  wohl)  exclaimed  the  gallant 
Colonel,  with  a  graceful  bow  to  tlie  mlposed  compatriot 
of  Wellington  and  Nelson.      "  I  recommend  myself  to 
you"  (Ich  etnpfehle  mich  Ihnen)  responded  the  delighted 
Herr  B.,  with  an  obeisance  not  less  respectful  to  Dr.  S.'s 
English  relative   or   friend.        I    found    Herr   B.   very 
unwiUing  to  believe  he  had  been  wasting  his  sweetness 
on  a  desert  air,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  still 
cherishes  the  idea  in  his  heart  that  I  was  somehow  or 
other  mistaken  in  my  views  that  day,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  Colonel  after  all  with  whom  he  carried  on  that 
eloquent  discourse  in  English. 

Even  newspapers  of  good  repute  were  apt  to  fall  into 
curious  errors,  when  discussing  English  affairs.  English 
titles  of  nobility,  or  even  the  absence  of  titles  in  the  case 
of  great  statesmen,  are  very  puzzling  to  German  minds. 
Lord  Gladstone  and  Sir  Bright  were,   certainly,   less 
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popular  abroad  than  Herr  von  Bekonsfeld  and  Sir 
Northcote.  On  one  occasion,  when  Russia  had  sought 
to  reconcile  the  mind  of  England  to  some  recent 
acquisition  of  territory  on  her  part,  by  solemnly  promising 
not  to  push  her  Asiatic  conquests  any  further,  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  the  leading  journal  in  Berlin, 
animadverting  on  the  general  distrust  of  Russia  in 
England,  declared  that  the  whole  English  nation  were 
crying  out  with  one  accord,  "Remember  of  Khiva."  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  was  evidently  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  English  verb  "  remember,"  unlike  its 
German  equivalent  sick  erirmern,  governs  the  accusative 
instead  of  the  genitive. 

Apropos  of  the  Vossische  Zeitiingy  or  Koniglich 
Privilegirte  Berlinische  Zeiiimgy  as  it  preferred  to  call 
itself,  it  is  the  newspaper  par  excellence  of  Berlin, 
although,  strange  to  say,  it  has  a  very  limited  circulation 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  including  Prussia  itself. 
With  one  unimportant  exception,  it  is  the  oldest  journal  in 
Germany.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  dejected  Liberal  party, 
that  is  always  hoping  against  hope  for  better  times, 
but  which  seem  as  far  off  as  ever  at  the  present  moment, 
with  Bismarck  openly  scoffing  at  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  majorities.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  is  often 
familiarly  called  Tante  Voss  (Aunt  Voss),  from  having 
been  formerly  the  property  of  a  family  of  that  name. 
The  daughter  of  the  last  Voss  married  a  brother  of  the 
poet  Lessing,  and  from  this  couple  all  the  present 
proprietors  are  descended.  A  grand  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  proprietors  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  paper,  and  very 
interesting  it  was  to  see  a  copy  of  the  first  number 
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exhibited  under  a  glass  case.  Speaking  from  memory, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  was  smaller  in  dimensions 
than  a  sheet  of  ordinary  note-paper.  The  Vossiscke 
Erbm,  or  Heirs  of  Voss,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
mainly  of  a  family  named  Miiller,  whose  cordial  friendly 
manners  and  generous  hospitality  reminded  me  not  a 
little  of  my  own  countrymen. 
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It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an  Englishman  domiciled  in 
Berlin  to  avoid  exasperating  the  minds  of  his  German 
acquaintances  every  now  and  then  by  some  involuntary 
breach  of  local  etiquette.  The  sombre  visage  of  the 
offended  tradesman,  when  the  Anglican  stranger  and 
pilgrim  enters  his  shop  without  wishing  him  the  top  of 
the  morning  or  removing  his  hat,  will  read  him  a  lesson 
in  manners  he  will  not  easily  forget.  Not  that  the  Berlin 
tradesman  himself  is  always  a  model  of  courtesy,  or  the 
most  genial  of  mortals,  in  his  dealings  with  his  customers, 
whether  English  or  German.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
exhibit  an  air  of  independence  closely  bordering  on 
insolence  at  times.  I  have  only  too  vivid  recollections  of 
a  celebrated  shop  in  the  Unter  den  Linden,  v/hich  I  never 
entered  without  feeling  more  or  less  humiliated  at  the 
supercilious  fashion  in  which  I  was  treated  by  the  shop- 
men. If  they  did  not  happen  to  possess  the  required 
article,  a  frigid  and  impatient  Nehi  was  the  sole  response 
vouchsafed,  and  the  young  gentleman  turned  on  his  heel 
without  condescending  to  make  any  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.  Admitting  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
exceptionally  bad  case,  there  were  many  other  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  formal  question  Was  wunscken  Sief 
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(What  do  you  want  ?)  was  asked  in  such  a  cold  repellent 
tone  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
speaker,  and  stride  out  of  the  shop.  In  this  respect  our 
bland  and  civil  English  tradesman  knows  his  busmess 
infinitely  better  than  his  German  brother,  that  obhgmg 
"What  can  I  show  you,  Sir?"  of  his  being  the  very 
antithesis,  in  tone  at  least,  of  that  impertinent  and 
irritatin-  Was  wiinschen  Sief  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  say ''that  Prussian  incivility  is  only  skin-deep, 
disappearing  altogether  upon  closer  acquaintance. 

That  absurd  custom  of  taking  off  one's  hat  m  shops 
entails  no  slight  inconvenience  at  times,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  hat,  an  umbrella  and  pair  of  gloves  have  to  be 
deposited  in  some  secure  resting-place,  until  the  purchase 
is  completed.     Indeed  more  than  one  case  recurs  to  my 
mind  ia  which  the  hat  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
before  the  bargain  was  concluded.     For  this  and  other 
reasons  a  hat  must  be  considered  a  more  precarious  and 
uncertain  possession  in  Berlin  than  it  Is  in  Old  England. 
The  principle  that  exchange  is  no  robbery  has  a  far  more 
general  application  in  the  Prussian  capital  than  with  us, 
the  accomplished  PaletdUMarders  (Paletot-Martens  or 
Weasles)  turning  their  attention  to  a  great  variety  of 
portable  articles  of  dress.     An  old  gentleman  whom  I 
once   met   at  the   table   d'hote,  gave   me   an   amusing 
account  of  his  Beriin  experience.     He  had  come  up  from 
the  country  only  the  day  before  to  spend  a  week  with  a 
sister  in  the  city.    Thinking  his  country  hat  a  little  too 
antiquated  for  the  town,  he  went  and  bought  a  new  one 
at  a  hatters,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  shopman  to 
forward   the   M   lit   to    his    sister's    addres^     Alter 
completing  the  purchase,  he  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  m  a 
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wine-restaurant  in  Friedrich-Strasse,  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine  and  glancing  at  the  newspaper ;  when,  on  getting  up 
to  take  his  departure,  lo,  and  behold,  the  new  hat  had 
disappeared,  and  he  was  actually  obliged  to  send  home 
to  his  sister's  for  the  old  one.     "  Marvellous  place,  this 
Beriin,"  he  exclaimed  with  philosophic  resignation  at  the 
close  of  his  touching  story.      -  Barely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  my  possession,  and  then— vanished  into  thin  air." 
The  hat  of  a  German  gentleman,  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  motion  when  he  walks  abroad ;  as,  no  matter 
how  humble  may  be  the  party  he  recognises  in  the  street, 
he  is  bound  to  accord  him  the  ordinary  salute.      The 
postman  on  his  round,  and  the   cook  on  her  way  to 
market,  expect  this  little  attention  just  as  much  as  the 
aristocratic  baron  and  sweet  seventeen  in  satins.     The 
worst  of  it   is  that,  when   once   the  habit   of  bowing 
promiscuously  to  everybody  of  every  degree  has  been 
acquired,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  shake  it  off  again,  when 
the  traveller  returns  to  his  native  country,  where  his 
seemingly  eccentric  behaviour  in  his  walks  abroad  may 
very  possibly  lead  some  of  his  English  friends  to  question 
his  sanity. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  Englishman,  even  in  his  own 
country,  to  enter  a  drawing-room,  and  salute  the  lady  of 
the  house  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity.  In  Germany 
the  task  is  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  by  the  greater 
amount  of  posturing  to  be  gone  through  with,  and  the 
extreme  slipperiness  of  the  polished  floor.  The  painful 
apprehension  on  our  minds  that,  if  we  are  not  exceedingly 
cautious  in  our  progress  across  the  apartment,  we  may 
suddenly  find  ourselves  lying  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our 
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hostess,  is  a  fatal  bar  to  the  act  being  performed  in  a 
graceful  and  dignified  maiiicr.  The  movements  that 
should  be  free  and  easy,  are  necessarily  constrained,  and 
executed  with  a  wariness  and  caution,  not  to  say 
awkwardness,  closeljr  bordering  on  tlie  ridiculous.  Our 
face  may  be  ever  so  radiant  with  smiles,  the  demon 
anxiety  will  still  be  gnawing  at  our  hearts.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  easy  remedy  for  this  unpleasant  state  of  things, 
just  as  there  is  for  horses  slipping  down  in  frosty  weather, 
provided  only  we  are  not  afflicted  with  too  tender  a 
conscience.  If  people  will  turn  their  reception-rooms 
into  skating-rinks,  they  imist  not  be  surprised  if  their 
guests  take  the  requisite  precautions  against  losing  their 
equilibrium.  As  regards  myself,  I  can  honestly  say  that, 
wherever  I  went,  I  never  fatled  to  make  an  indelible 
impression,  if  not  on  the  heart  of  the  gnddige  Frau,  at 
least  on  her  drawing-room  floor. 

A  very  curious  spectacle  il  wa%  to  English  eyes  at 
least,  to  see  half  a  dozen  or  more  Prussian  officers 
suddenly  jump  up  all  together  from  the  dinner-table  in 
some  restaurant,  and  accord  a  military  salute  to  some 
military  superior  or  comrade  that  had  just  entered  the 
apartment.  A  still  more  remarkable  spectacle  might  be 
observed,  when  the  Emperor  took  his  ante-prandial  drive 
along  the  fashionable  Thiergarten-Strasse  promenade,  the 
officers  all  standing  up  like  a  row  of  statues,  whilst  the 
ladies  also  turned  their  fair  faces  to  the  imperial  sun,  and 
bowed  most  reverentially.  An  unsentimental  republican 
would,  perhaps,  have  thought  their  demeanour  had  a  touch 
of  idolatry  in  it,  though  he  could  hardly  have  denied  the 
graceful  character  of  the  scene.  The  Russian  ladies  seem 
to  carry  matters  still  further  than  the  fair  admirers  of 


royalty  in  Germany,  judging  from  an  incident  I  witnessed 
during  one  of  Alexander  the  Second's  visits  to  Berlin. 
The  Emperor  was  driving  up  to  the  door  of  his  imperial 
uncle's  palace  one  day,  when  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  paper  in  her  hand,  appeared  on  her 
knees  a  few  paces  from  the  portico.  Descending  from 
his  carriage,  the  Czar  walked  back  to  where  the  suppliant 
lady  was  kneeling,  took  the  petition  from  her,  and 
returned  with  it  to  the  palace.  My  thoughts  flew  at  once 
to  Siberia,  and  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself  some 
unfortunate  political proscrif,  sent  thither  perhaps  without 
a  trial,  denounced  as  a  suspect  by  some  scoundrel 
commissary  of  police  anxious  to  increase  his  ill-gotten 
gains  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  victim's 
wealth. 

German  forms  and  ceremonies  difier  in  some  important 
particulars  from  those  in  vogue  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  near  affinity  of  the  two  races.  With  us  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  Sir  and  Madam  in 
conversation  is  a  sign  of  vulgarity  ;  whereas  in  Germany 
their  omission,  or  very  sparing  employment,  would  be 
thought  disrespectful.  A  German  doctor  would  take  it 
as  a  poor  compliment,  if  his  acquaintances  called  him 
Doctor  instead  of  Herr  Doctor  (Mr.  Doctor),  a  title  that 
would  give  little  satisfaction  to  English  medical  ears. 
Ladies  in  England  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  for 
themselves  to  what  gentlemen  they  will  bow  in  the  street, 
whereas  gentlemen  give  the  first  salute  in  Germany.  A 
suitor  in  England  who  sounded  his  father-in-law  in  spe 
as  to  what  dowry  he  purposed  giving  his  daughter, 
would  run  a  serious  risk  of  being  kicked  out  of  doors  as 
a  fortune-hunter,  although  his  father-in-law  in  spe  would 
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not  hesitate  to  examine  him  pretty  closely  respecting  his 
affairs,  and  what  ie  ktended  to  settle  upoa  his  future 
wife.  In  Germany  few  suitors  would  consent  to  marry  a 
lady  whose  father  was  reticent  on  such  important  matters 

as  these. 

Every  German  occupying  a  good  social  position  is 
honoured    by    his    correspondents    with    the    title    of 
wohlgeboren  (well-born);  the  tradesmen  especially  being 
rather  famous  for  the  liberal  use  of  this  complimentary 
term   on   their    little   accounts.      This    honorary    title 
corresponds  to  Oiif  Esquire,  but  has  generally  a  line  to 
itself  on  the  envelope  between  the  name  and  address. 
If  the  party  is  one  of  the  lesser  noblesse,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  is  privileged  to  write  von  before  his  name,  the  more 
imposing  epithet  ■kmksmkigd&rm  (high  and  well-born) 
takes  the  place  of  the  former  title  ;  whilst,  strange  to  say, 
if  he  is  an  actual  nobleman,  viz.,  a  Baron  or  a  Count,  the 
last  magnificent  phrase^  instead  of  being  rendered  still 
more   glorious,  is   actually   curtailed    or  cut   down    to 
hochgeboren    (high-born).      The  sons  and   daughters  of 
German  nobles,  the  Vons  included,  bear  the  same  title  as 
their  parents,  and  their  children  after  them  ad  infinitum. 
Only  in  the  case  of  Fiirsten  (Princes)  and  Dukes,  does 
the  law  of  primogeniture  come  into  play.  Thus  Bismarck's 
sons  are  only  counts  during  his  life-time ;  and  only  the 
elder  of  them.  Count  Herbert,  will  inherit  his  father's 
princely  title  on  the  latter's  demise.     It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  barons  and  counts  should  be  almost  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries   in   Germany.      As  to  the  Vons,  their 
'  number  is  simply  legion,  many  of  them  pursuing  very 
humble  vocations  ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  flic  that  tlie  title 
per  se  added   anything  to  the  social   dignity   of  the 
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individual,  when  unaccompanied  by  wealth  or  other 
material  advantages.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Bismarck  was  simply  Herr  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen  at 
the  commencement  of  his  eventful  career,  Schonhausen 
being  the  abode  of  that  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged.  This  Schonhausen  is  not  the  well-known 
village  of  that  name  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  which 
many  erroneously  consider  the  Chancellor's  birthplace, 
but  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe,  near  Rathenow,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  titles  of 
the  German  nobility  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with 
our  own  more  complex  system.  All  the  children  of  a 
Von  are  Vons  ;  those  of  a  Baron  are  all  Barons  ;  and  the 
offspring  of  a  Count  are  Counts  likewise.  Compare  with 
this  our  own  intricate  arrangement.  Analyze  for 
example  the  several  constituents  of  the  noble  house  of 
Belgravia,  and  observe  the  extreme  richness  and  variety 
of  the  nomenclature. 


The  Duke  of  Belgravia 

The  Earl  of  Dundreary 

The  Countess  of  Dundreary    - 

Viscount  Tomnoddy   - 

Honorable  Augustus  Vere  de  Vere 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 


English  Grandee. 
His  eldest  Son. 
His  Daughter-in-law. 
His  eldest  Grandson. 
His  second  Grandson. 
His  Daughter. 


What  delightful  simplicity  in  the  nomenclature  of  this 
distinguished  family ;  hardly  two  names  alike,  and  each 
member  of  the  series  bearing  a  different  title  from  the 
rest.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  are  one  and  all  of 
them  better  known,  perhaps,  to  the  public  by  some  other 
name  than  the  one  they  actually  bear,  and   that  in 
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process  of  time  there  will  be  another  complete  change  of 
appellation  all  round,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood 
the  foreigner  finds  some  difficulty  in  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  British  peerage. 

However,  if  the  pleasing  complexity  of  our  aristocratic 
titles  gives  MS  some  advantage  over  our  German 
neighbours,  their  official  worli  can  aiford  to  look  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  upon  our  untitled  employes  in 
the  civil  service.  In  this  respect  it  must  be  frankly 
acknowledged  our  puny  efforts  are  wioUy  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  their  magnificent  achievements. 
Almost  every  government  official  has  his  own  special 
title,  which  it  is  tic  I)ounden  duty  of  everybody  that 
comes  in  contact  with  him  to  treasure  up  in  his  memory, 
and  employ  on  all  occasions  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation witi  Mm.  If  all  the  officials  bore  one  uniform 
title,  as  all  medical  men  are  wont  to  be  called  doctors, 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  matter ; 
but,  unfortunately,  'tic«  'IK:  so  ■nsaiiy  titolar  grades,  that, 
without  constantly  reading  the  official  gazette,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  an  official  friend  has  gone 
up  a  step  since  oiir  last  meeting.  A  Government 
Assessor — I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  his  mysterious 
functions— that  has  become  m  Rath  or  Councillor,  will 
consider  himself  greatly  affronted,  if  we  still  address 
him  as  Herr  Assessor,  even  ill  our  blandest  and  most 
honeyed  accents.  If  the  Rath,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
developed  into  a  Gelieimer-Rath  or  Privy  Councillor,  he 
will  look  as  black  as  thunder,  if,  in  gross  ignorance  of 
that  stupendous  fact,  we  still  presume  to  treat  him  as  an 
ordinary  Rath.  But  tlie  GeMmer-Rath  may  have  got 
his  promotion  too;   he  may  have  expanded   into  an 
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Ober-Geheimer-Rath  or  Upper  Privy  Councillor — 
whatever  that  may  mean — and  the  Ober  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted,  or  the  petitioner  must  be  prepared 
to  find  him  a  very  crusty  old  gentleman.  The 
Wirklicher  Ober-Geheimer-Rath  (Real  Upper  Privy 
Councillor)  is,  of  course,  a  very  exalted  personage  indeed, 
in  whose  presence  ordinary  mortals  stand  abashed,  and 
feel  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes.  Their  strange  prefix, 
Wirklicher  (real),  seems  rather  to  cast  a  slur  or  stigma 
on  the  Geheimer  and  Ober-Geheinier-RdtJie^  suggesting, 
as  It  does,  that  they  are  mere  shams,  or  Privy  Councillors 
only  in  name,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  very 
far  from  the  truth.  Anyhow  their  functions  are  very 
different  from  those  of  English  Privy  Councillors. 
There  are  thus  not  less  than  five  stages  in  the  official 
ladder,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  our  while  to 
review  once  more  in  a  tabular  form. 


1.  Regierungs- Assessor. 

2.  Regierungs-Rath. 

3.  Geheimer-Rath. 

4.  Ober-Geheimer-Rath. 

5.  Wirklicher  Ober-Geheimer-Rath. 

They  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  homologous  series  of 
alcohols  and  ethers  in  organic  chemistry  in  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  other  homologous  series  can  be  formed  by 
substituting  one  or  other  of  the  words  Medizinal,  Sanitdts, 
GerichtSy  Commerzien,  Sec,  for  the  word  Regierimgs 
(government)  in  the  first  series.     For  example : — 

Medizinal-Rath. 

Geheimer-Medizinal-Rath. 

Ober-Geheimer-Medizinal-Rath. 
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Government  officials  have,  of  course,  the  lion's  share 
of  these  titles,  without  which  their  separate  existence  is 
well-nigh  inconceivable.  Doctors  of  Medicine  and 
members  of  other  learned  professions  get  them  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  as  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  The 
lowest  medical  title  is  that  of  Sanitats-Raih  (Sanitary 
Councillor),  and  does  not,  certainly,  indicate  any  very 
profound  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  high  professional 
status  on  the  part  of  the  bearer.  An  influential  friend  at 
court  or  a  princely  patient  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  result.  The  Medizinal-Rathy  on  the 
contrary,  is  generally  a  distinguished  member  of  his 
profession,  as,  for  instance,  some  famous  university 
teacher  or  renowned  hospital  physician  or  surgeon. 

Even  men  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  are 
occasionally  honoured  in  this  way,  the  title  of 
Commerziett'Rath  (Commercial  Councillor)  being  reserved 
for  such  burgesses  as  have  been  particularly  lucky  in 
their  commercial  undertakings,  and  have  contrived  to 
amass  large  fortunes.  These  cases  are  comparatively  rare, 
however,  and  such  men  being  rarw  aves,  as  it  were, 
among  their  fellows,  become  important  social  stars  in 
the  trading  world. 

One  great  reason  why  German  society  displays  so 
much  eagerness  for  these  official  titles  is  that  the  ladies 
participate  in  their  husband's  honours.  A  gentleman 
with  an  official  or  professional  handle  to  his  name  has, 
ceteris  paribus,  a  better  chance  of  securing  a  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market  than  one  who  is  simply  Herr  So- 
and-So  ;  and  the  higher  up  he  is  on  the  official  scale,  the 
more  he  will  be  appreciated  by  the  ambitious  fair  ones, 
always  provided  he  be  not  too  venerable  in  years.     Even 
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in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  are  generally  plenty  of 
ladies  to  whom  the  title  Fran  Geheimer-Rath  proves 
an  irresistible  bait,  outweighing  those  sentimental 
considerations  that  usually  come  into  play  on  such 
occasions. 

I  believe  I  was  once  instrumental  in  gratifying  the 
ambitious  promptings  of  a  Berlin  Frau,  and  as  the  story 
is  rather  an  amusing  one,  if  not  particularly  instructive, 
I  will  confess  my  misdeeds  to  the  reader,  craving  his  or 
her  merciful  indulgence  for  my  participation  in  a  kind  of 
pious  fraud.  A  certain  veterinary  surgeon  once  called 
upon  me  to  learn  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  any  British 
University,  without  having  to  undergo  an  examination, 
or  even  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  place.  Of  course,  I 
informed  him  at  once  that  no  British  University  granted 
in  absentia  degrees  in  the  present  day,  whatever  some  of 
them  might  have  done  in  the  past.  At  his  request  I 
then  wrote  to  the  deans  of  all  the  German  Universities 
to  inquire  whether  his  ambitious  aspirations  could  be 
satisfied  nearer  home,  receiving  a  negative  answer  in 
every  instance,  although  I  judged  from  the  remarks  in 
one  or  two  of  the  letters  I  received  that  the  examination 
would  not  be  of  a  particularly  searching  character.  I 
urged  my  veterinary  acquaintance  to  try  his  fortune  at 
one  of  these  learned  institutions,  believing  that  his 
acquaintance  with  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  would 
enable  him  to  pass  the  evidently  not  very  trying  ordeal. 
However,  he  determined — wisely  perhaps — not  to 
subject  himself  to  any  disagreeable  formalities  of  this 
kind.  The  business  must  be  done  in  absentid,  or  not  at 
all.     I  then  applied  to  the  American  Universities,  and  at 
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last  received  a  favourable  response  from  the  University 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  secretary  informed  me  that  the 
authorities    granted    m    absentid    degrees    in    certain 
exceptional    cases.       The   candidate   for  a  degree  in 
medicine  would  have  to  forward  to  the   University   a 
dissertation  on  some  medical  subject,  wriUm  by  himself, 
either  in  English,  German,  or  Latin.     Last,  not  least,  he 
would  have  to  send  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  American 
dollars,    on   receipt  of  which   the    diploma   would    be 
forwarded    to    him,  in    the    event    of  the   dissertation 
being  found  satisfactory.     My  veterinary  friend  faithfully 
carried    out    the   secretary's    instructions,   sending    off 
a  cheque  for  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Philadelphia 
authorities,  together  with  a  Latin  dissertation— there  are 
many  such  in  the  Berlin  University  Library— w///^«  by 
himself  in  a  fair  round-hand,  which  was,  I  nwst  mff » 
credit  to  his  penmanship.    A  few  weeks  after,  my  servant 
informed  me  one  day  that  Dr.  X.  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I  was  wondering  who  on  earth  Dr.  X.  could  be,  when,  lo^ 
and   behold,    my    veterinary    friend    appeared    in    the 
doorway,  his  face  beaming  with  smiles,  and  a  small  round 
tin  case  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  took  a  parchment 
scroll,  and    laid    on    the    table    before  me,  with   the 
triumphant  observation:   "I  have  got  it  at  last."      It 
certainly  looked  the  right  sort  of  thing,  with  a  very 
imposing  seal  at  the  bottom,  and  a  number  of  learned 
signatures,  names  not  much  known  to  fame  on  our  old 
Continent,  it  is  true,  but  possibly  carrying  great  weight 
across  the  main  in  distant  Philadelphia.       Dr.  X.  stuck 
to  his   University   degree    ever    afterwards.       It    was 
conspicuous  on  his  calling  cards,  on  his  door-plate,  and 
in  the  post-office  directory.      I  must  do  him  the  justice 


to  say  he  adopted  it  as  a  mere  ornament,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  quack  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  a 
University  degree  in  medicine  does  not  entitle  any  one 
to  practise  medicine  in  Germany,  unless  they  have  also 
passed  the  state  examination  ;  so  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  gained  any  material 
advantage  from  the  possession  of  his  foreign  diploma. 
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MATRIMONY. 

In  choosing  his  better  half,  the  German  is  a  little  too 
cool  and  calculating  to  satisfy  English  ideas  on  this 
subject.  True  it  is,  the  personal  charms  of  the  lady  are 
not  without  their  influence  even  upon  him  ;  but,  as  a  rule 
something  more  tangible  than  nicre  sentiment  is 
requisite  to  spur  him  on  tO  matrimony.  A  pretty  face 
and  figure,  though  by  no  means  unappreciated  abroad, 
hardly  carry  so  much  weight  in  the  matrimonial  market 
as  an  ample  dowry ;  and  every  young  German  considers 
it  a  laudable  object  of  ambition  to  secure  a  well-to-do 
partner  (eine  reiche  Partie),  even  though  he  himself  may 
be  wholly  destitute  of  this  Irorld's  goods.  Such 
mercenary  considerations  find  little  favour  with  us,  who 
are  apt  to  despise  the  man  that  is  entirely  dependent  on 
his  wife's  fortune  for  every  material  and  social  blessing 
he  enjoys.  Ldndlich,  sittlich,  says  the  German  proverb. 
Each  country  has  its  own  customs;  and,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  those  customs, 
however  repugnant  they  may  be  to  the  minds  of 
strangers.  The  German  suitor  acts  in  a  mercenary 
manner,  not  because  he  is  naturally  mean  and  avaricious, 
but  simply  because  he  cannot  stfford  to  be  generous, 
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and  marry  a  penniless  bride,  were  he  ever  so  strongly 
minded  to  do  so.  This  circumstance  explains  why  it  is 
that  the  hero  of  a  German  romance  appears,  in  so  many 
cases,  such  a  poor  spiritless  creature  from  an  English 
stand-point.  Instead  of  pushing  his  way  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  generally 
contrives  to  fascinate  some  rich  heiress  towards  the  end 
of  the  story,  and  thus  reaches  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
at  a  single  bound  as  it  were.  It  does  not  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  author  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  a 
penniless  youth  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  and  living  in 
clover  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  provided  only  he  possesses 
a  fair  share  of  human  virtues  ;  nor  indeed,  from  a  German 
point  of  view,  is  there  any  impropriety  in  the  matter,  as 
otherwise  such  works  would  not  be  so  popular  as  they  are. 
The  mercenary  disposition  of  the  German  is  indeed 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  German  parent  divides  his  modest  fortune  pretty 
equally  among  all  his  children,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
the  youngest  daughter  gets  as  large  a  share  as  the  eldest 
son.  Sometimes  the  latter  will  even  surrender  his 
inheritance  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  if  he  has 
already  made  a  successful  start  in  life  himself  The  sons, 
not  getting  or  expecting  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  their 
parents'  inheritance,  as  in  England,  are  obliged  to  recoup 
themselves,  as  it  were,  by  marrying  partners  with  fortunes 
that  will  serve  as  the  complement  of  their  own.  They 
do  not  marry  portionless  girls,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  housekeeping,  except  under  some  joint-stock 
arrangement  of  this  kind.  These  matiages  de  convenance 
are  generally  attended  with  very  happy  results.    The 
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bridegroom  may  not  have  been  very  rapturously  m  love 
at  the  outset,  but  somehow  or  other  he  turns  out  a  kmd 
and  affectionate  husband  notwithstanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Fran  is  a  model  housewife.  She 
devotes  herself  unsparingly  to  the  duties  of  her  office, 
makes  an  idol  of  her  husband,  and  is  pre-eminent  for  her 

virtue. 

The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  matter 
of   fact   principles  that   guide   many   Germans  in   the 
selection  of  a  wife.    A  medical  friend  of  mine,  a  man 
that  would  have  passed  muster  even  in  England  as  a 
polished  gentleman,  once  asked  me  to  give  him   my 
opinion  respecting  a  young  English  lady,  whom  he  had 
met  in  society,  and  whom  he  rather  admired.     My  fair 
fellow-countrywoman  was  evidently  a  well-bred  lady  ; 
but  I  had  some  doubts  whether  she  was  domesticated 
enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  German  doctor. 
He  amused  me  not  a  little  by  observing,  quite  in  a  serious 
way,  that  he  should  expect  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
her  into  the  kitchen,  and  watch  her  proceedings  there, 
before  he  came  to  any  definite  decision  in  the  matter.     I 
must  say  I  had  considerable  apprehensions  on  my  mind 
whether  this  very  stylish  daughter  of  Old  Albion  would 
have  passed  through  that  fiery  ordeal  unscathed. 

The  German  officers  are  naturally  very  popular  with 
the  fair  sex,  in  virtue  of  their  handsome  uniforms  and 
good  social  position,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  take  care  to 
secure  the  best  prizes  in  the  matrimonial  market.  It  is 
no  uncommon  event  for  the  bride's  father  to  have  to  pay 
his  military  son-in-law's  debts  before  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Many  of  the  officers  have 
nothing  but  their  pay  to  live  on,  which  in  most  cases  is 
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far  too  meagre  in  amount  to  support  a  wife  and  family. 
No  officer  is  allowed  to  marry  without  permission  from 
the  Emperor,  who  does  not  accord  his  sanction,  unless  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  joint  fortune  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  appearance.  There  is  some  reason,  perhaps, 
in  this  enactment ;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  and  unjust 
that  a  lady  of  illegitimate  birth,  whatever  her  own 
intrinsic  merits  may  be,  should  be  debarred  from 
marrying  an  officer. 

If  the  officers  in  His  Prussian  Majesty's  army  appear 
to  be  under  tutelage  in  matrimonial  affairs,  their  civilian 
fellow-subjects  are  not  much  better  off,  in  theory  at  least. 
For  instance,  no  man  or  woman,  however  ripe  they  may 
be  in  years,  can  contract  a  legal  marriage  without  having 
first  obtained  permission  from  their  parents,  if  alive.  It 
seems  very  ridiculous  that  a  man  of  sixty  should  have  to 
crave  permission  from  his  venerable  sire,  before  he  can 
satisfy  his  heart's  fond  wish,  but  so  it  is.  Of  course,  he 
can  appeal  against  a  frivolous  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  eventually  marry,  despite  the 
paternal  veto,  so  that,  practically  speaking,  he  is  free  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  A  man  must  be  married  in  the  exact 
name  that  appears  in  his  baptismal  register,  even  though 
that  name  has  been  accidentally  misspelt  by  the 
officiating  clergyman.  It  thus  happens  that  there  are 
many  persons  in  Prussia  whose  strictly  legal  name  differs 
slightly  from  that  by  which  they  are  generally  known. 
A  friend  of  mine  whose  real  name  had  a  superfluous  a 
and  c  in  it,  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  those  redundant  letters  in  his  infancy, 
owing  to  the  careless  way  in  which  the  officiating  clergy- 
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man  inscribed  his  name  in  the  register.  Henceforth  he 
bore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  different  name  from  that 
borne  by  his  own  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and 

sisters. 

Advertising  for  a  wife  is  far  more  common  in  Germany 
than  it  is  in  England ;  nor  is  it  the  lower  orders  only  that 
have  recourse  to  this  practice,  but  many  persons  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes  as  well.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  less  hospitality  in  Germany  than  with 
us,  so  that  many  young  men  whose  families  live  in  the 
provinces,  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  choosing  an 
eligible  partner  for  life.     The  Jews  habitually  employ  a 
negotiator— 5//rt/r^;/,  I  believe,  they  call  him  in  Hebrew— 
in  their  matrimonial  arrangements,  which  are  viariaoes 
de  convenance  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.     Herr 
Israel    informs    the    Shatran    that   he    has    a    son    in 
marriageable  years,  to  whom  he  is  willing  to  give  so  and 
so  many  thousand  marks.     The  Shatran  goes  his  round, 
and,  after  some  time,  reports  that  Herr  Abraham  has  a 
blooming  daughter,  to  whom  he  is  disposed  to  give  a 
similar  sum,  in  the  event  of  an  eligible  son-in-law  turning 
up;  and  so  the  affair  is  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  table  of  affinities  in  the  Church  prayer-book  would 
not  command  much  esteem  abroad,  among  the  Jews  at 
least.     It  is  true  I  never  heard  of  a  Jew  marrying  his 
grandmother,  although  I  can  conceive  it  possible  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  ;   but  I  came  across 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  Jews  married  their  own  nieces, 
in  one  instance,  certainly,  with  disastrous  results,  so  far 
as  the  offspring  were  concerned. 

Every  daily  paper  contains  a  number  of  matrimonial 
advertisements,  some  of  which  are  excessively  amusing. 


Tht  Intelligenz-Blatt,  a  special  advertising  medium  in 
Berlin,  generally  contains  the  largest  assortment,  the 
majority  of  which  are  undoubtedly  bond  fide.    Money  is  in 
most  cases  stipulated  for  by  the  male  advertisers,  and 
often  proffered:  by  the   ladies,   who,   tired  of   single- 
blessedness,  seek  in  this  way  to  change  their  estate. 
Now  and  again  a  rather  bare-faced  advertiser  offers  a  sum 
of  money,  one  thousand  marks  perhaps,  to  any  one  that 
will  facilitate  his  union  with  a  lady  possessing  such  and 
such  a  fortune.    Another  male  aspirant  declares  himself 
willing  to  marry  any  lady  with  thirty  thousand  marks, 
no  matter  how  niggardly  Dame  Nature  may  have  treated 
her  in  other  respects.    A  benevolent-minded  gentleman 
advertises  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  a  widower,  whom  he 
is  most  anxious  to  see  re-united  to  a  lady  of  property, 
who  can  have  the  principal  tied  up,  if  she  so  prefers  it! 
A  young  merchant  who  does  not  wish  all  the  illiterate 
world  to  know  his  secret,  expresses  his  heart's  desire  in 
English,  and  makes  some  sad  grammatical  blunders  in 
his  composition.     "  A  nice  and  pretty  young  lady,  who 
possesses  a  good  character,  a  same  (sic)  fortune  of  about 
fiWQ  thousand  pound,"  is  all  this  modest  youth  requires. 
As  regards  the  interesting  ceremony  itself,  it  must  be 
rather  a  trying  ordeal,  I  should  ^imagine,  to  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned ;  although,  as  a  guest  and  spectator,  I 
have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  the  German  course 
of  procedure.     It  might  almost  be  said,  the  unfortunate 
Teuton  has  to  be  married  three  or  four  times  before  he 
is    an    actual    Benedict.       When    Edwin    reveals    the 
overwhelming  intensity  of  his  feelings  to  Angelina,  in 
England,  he  has  no  further  anxiety  after  that  initial  act, 
until  the  happy  day  arrives,  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
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him  to  brace  up  his  nerves  a  bit,  and  look  a  little  foolish 
for  a  brief  hour  or  two.      In  Germany  they  do  not  let 
him    off    so    cheaply    as    that.      First,   there    is    the 
VerlobungS'Tag,   or  day   of  betrothal,   a   ceremonious 
affair  hardly  less  formidable  than  the  marriage  feast 
itself,  after  which  the  betrothed  have  to  put  a  long-winded 
advertisement  in  all  the  daily  papers.      The   Poller- 
Ahend'-zxi  evening  party  two  days  before  the  wedding- 
is  the  second  public  entertainment  at  which  the  betrothed 
have  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  undergo  a  general 
scrutiny  from  all  sides.   Thirdly,  there  is  the  civil  marriage 
at  the  register  office  ;  and  lastly,  the  religious  ceremony 
at  the  church,  followed  by  a  feast  and  dance,  from  which 
they  cannot  unceremoniously  rush  away  as  in  Old  England. 
A   German  wedding,   or   rather,  the   festivities  that 
follow  the  actual  ceremony,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spectacles  to  be  seen  in  the  country.    The 
wedding  dinner   is   generally   served    in    the    spacious 
dining-saloon  of  some  large  hotel,  where  a  hundred  or 
more  guests  can  sit  down  without  undue  crowding.      A 
band  of  musicians  are  often  ensconced  in  the  gallery, 
and  enliven  the  company  during  the  repast  with  their 
melodious  strains.     Under  the  influence  of  champagne, 
everybody    becomes    excessively    good-tempered    and 
jovial.       Even    married    ladies,   usually  so    sedate    in 
Germany,  condescend  to  flirt  once  more,  and  ignore  the 
presence  of  the  Herr  Gemahl,  who  himself  may  not  feel 
indisposed  to  try  a  little  diversion  just  for  once  in  a 
while.    Very  good  speeches  are  made  at  these  weddings, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  at  least.     As  night  closes 
in,  and  the  champagne  bottles  begin  to  get  empty,  there 
is  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  cpality  of  the  oratorical  display. 
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At  one  wedding  I  attended,  I  remember  the  bride's 
brother-in-law   making  a  very  effective   speech.      His 
magnificent  bass  voice  reverberated  like  thunder  through 
the  spacious  saloon,  whilst  the  language  he  employed 
was  singularly  ornate  and  appropriate.      Later  on  in  the 
evening  he  again  stood  up,  and  the  stentor  voice  once 
more  re-echoed  through  the  hall,  but,  alas,  there  was  a 
sad  incoherence  in  the  ideas  enunciated.     He  spoke  just 
as  fluently  as  before,  but  there  was  no  thread  or  backbone 
in  his  discourse,  if  I  may  so  call  it.     In  fact  it  was  a 
case  of  Vox,  etprcBterea  nihil,  and  the  company  went  on 
talking  to  each  other  as  if  nobody  was  addressing  them. 
I  could  not  help  pitying  the  unfortunate  bridegroom,  as 
he  walked  about  the  room  arm-in-arm  with  his  bride. 
Whether  it   was   the   novelty  of  the   situation,  or  the 
champagne   in   his   head,   I   know   not,  but   the  inane 
expression   on   his  countenance   I   shall    never   forget. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  they  both  tumbled 
down,  •*  owing  to  a  slight  unevenness  in  the  floor,"  her 
papa  informed  me,  in  case  I  should  draw  unwarrantable 
conclusions.     Papa  himself,  a  man  I  very  much  respected, 
and  who,  I  believe,  valued  my  respect,  came  limping  up 
to  me  in  a  very  curious  fashion  later  on,  remarking,  with 
much  gravity  on  his  countenance,  that  he  was  subject  to 
sudden  attacks  of  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  and,  strange 
to  say,  one  of  these  attacks  had  just  come  on.     I  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was,  certainly,  a  strange  circumstance, 
especially  as   I   had   never    heard    him    complain    of 
rheumatism  before,  although  I  had  known  him  intimately 
for  some  years. 

Marriages  are  often  annulled  in  Germany,  where  no 
relief  could  be  obtained  in  England.       It  is  enough  that 
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two  people  are  unequally  yolced  together,  and  lead  a  life 
of  misery  instead  of  one  of  happiness.  Before,  however, 
a  judicial  separation  or  divorce  can  be  obtained,  the 
discordant  couple  must  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
Schiedsrichters,  or  arbitrators,  private  citizens  of  a 
benevolent  turn  of  mind,  who  undertake  1©  reconcile 
conflicting  parties  by  means  of  friendly  argument,  if  it  be 
possible.  A  worthy  old  friend  of  mine  held  this 
unsalaried  office,  and  told  me  he  had  frequently  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  married 
couples  who  had  come  to  him  fully  determined  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  tie  between  them.  Where  a  divorce 
actually  takes  place,  the  party  chiefly  at  fault,  whether 
man  or  wife,  does  not  pick  up  a  second  mate  so  readily, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  us.  Respectable  German  women, 
however  desirous  of  entering  into  the  holy  and  blessed 
estate,  are  apt  to  look  askance  at  a  man  that  has  already 
shown  himself  a  bad  husband.  What  has  happened 
once,  may  happen  twice;  iwd  so  they  generally  give  him 
a  tolerably  wide  berth. 


XVI. 


JUSTICE. 

The  English  policeman,  although  he  may  be  a  terror  to 
the    evil-doer,    is    no    unpopular    personage  with   the 
respectable  classes.      Civil  to  the  law-abiding,  gallant  to 
the  ladies,  and   seldom   indulging  in   brutality   in   the 
discharge  of  his  difficult  functions,  society  recognises  in 
him  a  discreet  and  useful  public  servant.     I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  of  his  Prussian  equivalent,  who  seems  to 
have  few  friends  outside  the  beaureaucratic   circle   to 
which  he  belongs,  and  whose  professional  activity  and 
efficiency  present  a  sorry  contrast  to  that  of  our  intelligent 
blues;      When  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  stranger,  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  way   to  any  particular  spot,  the 
Berlin  policeman   looks  as   if  he  were   insulted,   and, 
instead  of  giving  a  civil   answer  to   a  civil  question, 
contents  himself  with  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  required  direction.      At  two  or  three  of  the  more 
important  crossings   in    Berlin   a    mounted    policeman 
stands  on  guard  in  the  middle  of  the  street  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  but  for  what  particular  purpose  I 
could  never  exactly  make  out.     I  believe  the  authorities 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Vienna,  or  some  other  large 
continental  city,  and,  certainly,  they  could  hardly  have 
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chosen  a  more  effectual  way  of  permanently  impeding 
the    traffic    without     any    corresponding     advantage 
whatever.      Of  course,  there  runs  a  story  of  a  gallant 
Berlin  cockney,  who  once  had  the  misfortune  to  hire  one 
of  these  discharged  police-horses  at  some  livery  stables, 
with  a  view  to  a  ride  in  the  country.      He  had  scarcely 
mounted,  however,  when  the  gallant  steed  galloped  off 
at  full  speed  to  the  crossing  of  Friedrich-Strasse  and 
Leipziger-Strasse,  where  it  deliberately  took  its  stand, 
and  refused  to  budge  from  the  spot  until  the  stroke  of 
some  neighbouring  clock  apprised  it  that  its  time  was  up. 
There  was  one  memorable  night  in  the  year  when  the 
lord  of  misrule  reigned  supreme  in  certain  parts  of  Berlin, 
without  the  police  authorities  making  any  attempt  to 
maintain  order,  or  restrain  the  lawless  acts  of  an  army  of 
roughs.     This  night  of  uproar  was  New  Year's  eve,  and 
the  particular  street  given  up  to  the  orgies  of  King  Mob 
was    the    spacious    Unter  den   Linden.      Tall  hats— 
presumably    on    account    of    their    being   a  badge   of 
respectability —were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  crowd 
on  this  occasion,  who  unceremoniously  bonneted  their 
unfortunate  owners,  whenever  they  caught  sight  of  them. 
Sometimes  an  ingenious  knight-errant,  bent  on  mischief, 
would  fix  a  number  of  sharp  pins  in  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
and  then  sally  forth  in  quest  of  adventures.     I  once  saw 
a  Berlin  rough  bring  his  hand  down  rather  heavily  on 
the    top    of   one   of  these  porcupine  hats   in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  trap  that  had  been  set  for  him.    The 
howl  of  anguish,  and  the  agonising  contortions  of  the 
biter  bit  were  very  ludicrous  to    behold,   and    much 
appreciated,  of  course,  by  the  artful  conspirator.     At 
last  matters  grew  so  bad,  that  the  police  received  strict 
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orders  from  head-quarters  one  year  to  put  an  end  to 
this  long-standing  nuisance,  and,  by  dint  of  great 
exertions,  they  succeeded  in  barring  out  the  mob  from 
their  accustomed  trysting-place.  Each  of  the  various 
cross-streets  leading  into  the  Unter  den  Linden  was 
guarded  at  its  Linden  extremity  by  a  strong  posse  of 
police,  who  allowed  nobody  to  enter  the  main  avenue, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  a  large  crowd  to 
congregate  in  that  great  thoroughfare.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  Unter  den  Linden  runs  due  east  and  west 
for  a  mile  or  more,  dividing  the  city  into  a  northern  and 
southern  half,  it  was  rather  a  drastic  remedy  for  the  evil 
in  question.  I  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  spending 
the  evening  at  a  friend's  in  the  northern  half,  whereas 
my  own  quarters  were  south  of  the  Linden,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  had  to  make  a  formidable  circuit, 
before  I  could  get  home,  the  police  obstinately  refusing 
to  let  me  pass  the  barrier. 

I  occasionally  attended  the  trials  of  prisoners  in 
Molkenmarkt  Square,  where  the  informality  of  the 
proceedings  rather  shocked  my  English  prejudices  at 
first.  How  was  it  possible  that  even  justice  could  be 
dispensed  by  judges  and  barristers  without  wigs  or 
gowns,  to  prisoners  sitting  there  on  ordinary  benches, 
not  bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to  our  glorious 
dock,  with  its  tall  sides  and  suggestive  iron  rails  above  ? 
The  Herr  President  was  the  very  antithesis  in  manners 
and  appearance  of  an  English  judge.  From  time  to 
time  he  carried  on  an  unseemly  wrangle  with  the 
prisoner,  in  which  he  did  not  always  appear  to  get  the 
best  of  the  argument;  whilst  his  brow-beating  and 
impetuous  language  often  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
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the  quiet  demeanour  of  the  prisoner.  When  the  evidence 
had  all  been  taken,  the  Herr  President  and  his  assessors, 
or  coadjutors,  on  the  bench  retired  into  an  inner 
chamber  to  discuss  their  verdict.  Through  the  chinks 
between  the  curtains  I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  arguing  the  point  so  vehemently  with 
each  other,  that  I  almost  feared  at  times  they  would 
actually  come  to  blows. 

Capital  punishment  was  virtually  in  abeyance  in 
Prussia  during  the  eight  years  I  resided  in  Berlin. 
Several  persons  were  condemned  to  death  during  this 
period,  some  of  them  for  very  atrocious  murders  ;  but  in 
every  instance  the  Emperor  commuted  the  death  sentence 
to  a  term  of  penal  servitude.  The  penalty  of  death, 
however,  was  still  retained  on  the  statute-book,  and  it 
was  not  sentimental,  but  political  considerations  that 
induced  the  Emperor  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy 
on  these  occasions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1870, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the 
opposition  in  the  North-German  Bund  carried  a  motion 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  which, 
however,  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  government, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  President  of  the  Bund,  refused 
his  assent  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  took  away 
from  him  his  prerogative  of  pardoning  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death.  We  have  here  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  princes  stick  to 
even  the  most  formal  of  their  prerogatives.  The  king 
refused  to  sanction  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
not  because  he  was  in  favour  of  that  dread  penalty,  but 
because  he  disliked  surrendering  a  prerogative  that  would 
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lapse  altogether,  if  there  were  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
its  exercise.   When,  after  this,  murderers  were  condemned 
to  death  as  heretofore,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  by 
extending  his  royal  clemency  to  the  culprit  in   every 
instance.       Whether  he  had   any  arrihe-pensde  in  his 
mind,  when  he  refused  to  sanction  the  complete  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  although 
it    is,   certainly,   not    a    little    strange    and   somewhat 
inconsistent  that,  when  his  own  life  was  attempted,  he 
should  have  allowed  the  law,  for  once,  to  take  its  course. 
My  opinions  respecting  the  efficacy  and  propriety  of 
capital  punishment,  underwent  a  revolutionary  change 
during  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Berlin.       Prior  to 
that  period  I  had  been  a  staunch  abolitionist.      Capital 
punishment  seemed  to  me  barbarous  and  unnecessary. 
If   the    crimes    of    forgery     and     sheep-stealing     had 
diminished  rather  than  not  since  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  for  these  and  other   minor  offences,    why 
should  not  the  same  result  obtain  in  the  case  of  murder, 
if  the   penalty  of  death    were    abolished    here    also.? 
However,  my  Berlin  experience  soon  compelled  me  to 
view  the  matter  in  quite  a  different  light.       Here  was  a 
country  in  which  capital  punishment  had  been  virtually 
abolished,  and  what  was  the  result  t     I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  more  murders  were  committed  in  Prussia  than 
in  England.       Indeed,  I  think  it  quite  possible  our  own 
criminal  calendar  may  have  been  more  heavily  weighted 
in  this  respect  than  that  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
channel ;  so  that  a  statistician,  accustomed  to  place  all 
murders  in  one  and  the  same  category,  might  demonstrate 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  inefficacy  of  capital  punishment 
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as  a  deterrent  against  murder.     The  fact  is,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  llliier,  In  one  of  which  capital  punishment 
is  more   or  less   inoperative,   whilst    in    the    other    it 
exercises  a  very  wholesome  influence  indeed.     Now  there 
was  a  cold-blooded    character    about    those    Prussian 
murders,  which  made  them  iiffer  very  essentially  from 
similar  deeds  of  violence  in  England.       In  the  latter 
country  a  large  proportion  of  the  murders  are  committed 
by  men  under  the  maddening  influence  of  drink,  jealousy, 
malice,   or   some   other  violent   emotion.      The   awful 
consequences  of  their  acts  do  not  occur  to  such  men,  or 
else  they  are  indifferent  oa  the  subject,  so  that  the 
deterrent   influence   of  capital    punishment    is    wholly 
wanting   in   their  case.       They   make   no   attempt   at 
concealment,  gain  nothing  by  the  act,  and  wend  their 
way  to  prison  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  ending  their 
days  on  the  gallows.      In  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  lliese  hot-headed   irrational 
murderers.      Your  Prussian  assassin  has  no  notion   of 
dying  on  the  scaffold,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.     He 
murders  his  victim  almost  Invariably  for  gain  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  In  Mni  who  his  victim  may  be, 
provided  only  he  has  money  or  booty  about  him.    He  goes 
to  work  in  a  cool  and  calculating  manner,  strikes  the 
fatal  blow  when  it  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  do  so, 
and,  as  he  has  generally  very  robust  nerves,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  police  to  establish  his  identity.      Such  a 
man's  hand  is  against  everybody,  and  it  is  impossible 
to   say  when    and   where  the  stroke  is   likely   to    fall. 
Sickening  were  the  details  of  some  of  these  Raubmorde, 
or  murders,  committed  with  a  view  to  plunder.     Men 
and  women  were    ruthlessly  murdered    in    the    most 
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cold-blooded  fashion  for  the  veriest  trifles  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  the  slender  proceeds  of  the  murder  were  all 
expended  on  articles  of  jewelry  for  some  courtesan 
acquaintance,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  It  was  not  safe  to  walk  after  night-fall  in 
the  environs  of  Berlin,  or  alone  in  the  forests  by  day. 
Poor  people  living  in  isolated  localities  were  murdered  at 
midnight  for  the  sake  of  their  meagre  belongings.  Even 
in  the  Thiergarten  Park,  men  were  murderously  assailed, 
and  women  ravished,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
some  of  the  stateliest  mansions  in  Berlin.  The  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  weighed  like  a  night-mare  upon  the 
population,  and  seemed  to  deprive  existence  of  half  its 
enjoyment.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  wider  than  the 
contrast  between  England  and  Germany  in  this  respect. 
In  the  one  country  the  traveller  could  wander  about  in 
any  direction  he  pleased  without  any  anxiety  as  to  his 
personal  safety,  whilst  in  the  other  the  lurking  assassin 
might  spring  out  upon  him  at  any  lonely  corner. 

It  would,  certainly,  be  unjust  to  attribute  the  greater 
prevalence  of  Raiibmorde  in  Germany  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  German  is  naturally  more 
cool  and  calculating  than  his  English  relative,  qualities 
of  very  essential  service  to  the  man  who  undertakes  the 
perilous  trade  of  murder.  Then  again,  the  military 
service  almost  every  Prussian  has  to  undergo,  and 
especially  the  familiarity  with  scenes  of  bloodshed 
acquired  in  actual  warfare,  have  undoubtedly  a  brutalizing 
influence  upon  some  minds,  and  may  have  been 
accountable  in  some  measure  for  these  callous  murders. 
But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  subordinate 
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factors  in  the  case,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
the  premature  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has 
materially  promoted  the  cause  of  murder  in  Prussia. 
Men  accused  of  murder  in  that  country  are  wont  to 
admit  their  guilt  at  the  very  outset,  with  a  candour  that 
seems  astonishing  to  an  Englishman.  The  fear  of  death 
that  seals  the  lips  of  an  English  murderer  up  to  the  very 
last  hour  of  his  existence,  is  wanting  altogether  in  their 
case.  Penal  servitude  has  evidently  no  such  terrors  for 
them,  as  the  prospect  of  the  gallows  has  for  the  English 
culprit.  In  some  cases  of  murder  in  Prussia,  the  convicts 
under  sentence  of  death  spoke  quite  light-heartedly, 
almost  defiantly,  in  fact,  of  their  future.  "  The  Emperor 
will  be  sure  to  commute  our  sentence.  He  always  does 
so.  We  do  not  mind  penal  servitude,  which  cannot  be 
much  worse  than  the  life  we  led  outside,"  they  observed 
to  their  gaolers.  When  the  latter  suggested  to  them  the 
possibility  of  the  Emperor  making  theirs  an  exceptional 
case,  in  virtue  of  the  atrocity  of  their  crime,  their 
countenances  fell,  and  they  betrayed  the  most  abject  fear 
of  death. 

The  other  North  German  rulers  did  not  all  follow  the 
clement  example  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  commute 
the  death  sentences  passed  Oil  tlieir  subjects  to  penal 
servitude.  Thus,  a  terrible  double  execution  occurred  in 
Brunswick,  the  harrowing  details  of  which  made  a  deep 
and  painful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists.  A  mother 
and  son  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  and,  as 
there  were  no  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case,  the 
law  was  suffered  to  take  its  course.  The  son  wai  first 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  beheaded ;   after 
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which  the  mother,  in  her  turn,  was  brought  to  the  same 
spot  to  incur  the  same  dread  fate.  At  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  that  was  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  son, 
the  wretched  woman  took  fright,  as  well  she  might,  and, 
uttering  wild  shrieks,  and  struggling  frantically  with  the 
gaolers,  had  to  be  drawn  by  main  force  to  the  fatal  block. 
There  is  no  special  executioner  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
but  each  large  town  has  an  official,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  such  cases.  The 
ScJiarfrichter  (sharp  judge),  as  he  is  called,  has  various 
other  minor  duties  to  perform,  in  addition  to  that  more 
formidable  one  of  decapitating  His  Prussian  Majesty's 
incorrigible  lieges.  For  instance,  as  we  have  already 
remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  and  his  subordinates 
arrest  all  unmuzzled  dogs,  and  destroy  them  where  the 
fine  is  not  forthcoming.  Malefactors  are  executed  at 
Berlin  in  the  inner  or  central  courtyard  of  the  large 
Zellen-GefdngjiisSy  or  Prison,  in  the  Moabit  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  criminal  is  stripped  to  the  waist  by  the 
executioner's  assistants,  and  fastened  by  cords  and  straps 
to  a  large  wood  block  or  bench.  The  ScJiarfrichter 
stands  motionless  on  one  side,  enveloped  in  a  long  red 
mantle,  beneath  which  the  fatal  axe  is  concealed  from 
sight,  until  the  last  moment  has  arrived.  The  head  is 
generally  struck  off  at  the  first  blow.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  Grothe,  in  1867,  for  the 
murder  of  the  Frenchman  Gregy  in  the  Kopnick  quarter 
of  Berlin, — the  last  execution  in  Prussia  for  other  than 
political  offences, — declared  the  head  bounded  several 
feet  away  after  being  severed  from  the  trunk. 
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It  is  said— with  what  amount  of  truth,  I  know  not— 
that  seven  thousand  horses  die,or  are  slaughtered  annually 
in  Berlin,  whose  remains  are  not  disposed  of  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  neither  buried,  nor 
converted  into  cat's-meat ;  nor  do  they  serve  to  decorate 
the  banquet-table  of  the  carnivorous  animals  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.     They  die  and  disappear,  leaving 
painful  surmises  behind  them.    ThoAX post-mortem  history 
is  enshrouded  In  mystery ;  although  the  public  has  its 
grim  suspicion.     Practical  philosophers  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  putting  two  and  two  together,  and  drawing 
invidious  conclusions,  aver  thst  these  seven  thousand 
deceased  Rosinants  are  systematically  turned  to  some 
useful  account  in  the  Berlin  cuisine.     I  would  fain  draw  a 
curtain  over  the  horrid  picture ;  but  the  conscientious 
author  has  no  right  to  ignore  facts  that  happen  to  be 
unpalatable  to  him.     In  some  cases  then,  we  are  told, 
this  defunct  carrion  is  boiled  down  into  rich  gravy  soups, 
or  nutritious  extract  of  Liebig ;  in  others  it  is  worked  up 
with  other  ingredients  into  sausages ;  or  else  converted 
into  beef-steaks  d  rAllatmnde,  or  made  subservient  in 
some  other  way  to  the  requirements  of  a  hungry  and 
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thirsty  community.  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  at 
least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  averment,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  meat,  even  in  good  restaurants  in  Berlin, 
has  at  times  a  sweetish  mawkish  flavour  about  it,  which 
is  rather  suggestive  of  its  equine  origin.  As  regards  the 
German  sausages,  of  which  such  vast  numbers  are 
consumed  in  the  country  at  large,  there  must  always  be 
an  element  of  doubt  respecting  their  composition.  As 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  detect  the  fraudulent  admixture 
of  horse-flesh  with  pork  or  beef  in  such  cases,  the  public 
are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  sausage  manufacturer. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  general  frailty  and  depravity  of 
human  nature,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  the 
German  sausage-vendor  does  not  seek  to  increase  his 
profits  in  the  same  artful  way  as  the  rest  of  his  trading 
fellows,  viz,  by  substituting  a  cheaper  for  the  more  costly 
article. 

But  the  case  does  not  rest  upon  mere  suspicion  only, 
for,  every  now  and  then,  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that  Berlin  restaurateurs  dapple  largely  in  adulteration, 
or  rather,  fraudulent  substitution.  One  amusing  instance 
came  under  my  own  observation,  which  I  cannot  forbear 
relating  to  my  readers.  A  certain  Count,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  tried  to  persuade  me  once  or  twice  to 
dine  at  a  certain  restaurant  which  he  himself  patronized  ; 
but,  as  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fare  at 
my  own  restaurant,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  change  my 
colours.  One  day  the  Count  called  upon  me  shortly 
before  the  dinner  hour,  and,  as  he  was  taking  his 
departure,  I  observed  that  I  supposed  he  was  then  off  to 
X's.  To  my  surprise,  he  informed  me  he  had  given  up 
X,  and  dined  elsewhere,  which  seemed  rather  strange, 
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after  the  lavish  praises  he  had  so  recently  bestowed  on 
that  establishment.     He  did  not,  however,  vouchsafe  any 
explanation,  but  seemed  rather  to  shirk  the  subject,  I 
thought.    A  few  days  afterwards  I  learned  incidentally 
that  a  large  horse-knacker  had  failed  in  Berlin,  and  that 
an  examination  of  the  bankrupt's  books  elicited  the  fact 
that  Herr  Restaurateur  X  was  one  of  the  largest  debtors 
to  the  insolvent  firm.     My  noble  friend's  reluctance  to 
enter  into  particulars  with  me  was  thus  readily  explained. 
Apropos  of  the  Count,  he  had  his  peculiarities,  like 
other  German  counts.     High-minded  he,  certainly,  was 
not,  as  he  might  very  well  have  been,  considering  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  pedigree,  and  the  extreme 
purity  of  the  sang  bleu  in  his  aristocratic  veins.     In  fact, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  I©  me,  that   my  noble  friend's 
ancestors  were  big  guns  in  Germany  ages  before  the 
Howards  and  De  Courcis   gave   up   earning  an  honest 
living  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  took  to  plunder 
and  rapine  instead.     Unfortunately,  the   Count  had  a 
very  slender  income   for  a  nobleman,  so  that,  as  he 
himself  very  justly  observed,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  cut  much  of  a  dash.     He  liad  some  thoughts  of  paying 
a  visit  to  England,  and  I  recommended  him  to  try  and 
secure  the  hand  and  fortune  of  some  English  heiress,  to 
whom  his  title  might  prove  an  attraction.     He  declared 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  secure  a  matrimonial  prize 
of  this  sort,  provided  only  the  lady  was  also  of  noble 
birth.     This  was  evidently  a  sme  qud  7wn  with  him,  and 
one  greatly  lessening,  in   my  opinion,  his  chances  of 
success.     I  urged  that  if  an  English  Duke,  with  a  rent- 
roll  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  would  not  consider 
it  derogatory  to  marry  the  daughter  of   a  commoner, 


surely  a  German  Count,  with  only  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  might  follow  his  example  without  losing  caste ; 
but  he  declared  people  had  different  ideas  on  the  subject 
in  his  country.     It  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  say  that 
none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  contracted  a  im^salliance 
of  this  kind,  judging  from  the  records  of  the  family  tree. 
Revenons  a  7ws  moutonSy  or  rather  chevanx  in  our  case. 
There  is  undoubtedy  a  vast  amount  of  sentiment  or 
imagination  in  eating  and  drinking.     Tell  your  so-called 
connoisseur  that  such  and  such  a  wine  is  an  inexpensive 
affair,  and,  in  all  probability,  he  will  immediately  begin 
to  disparage  it.     Tell  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  cost  a 
fabulous  price,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  laud  it  to  the 
skies,    if    only   to   keep    up    his   own    reputation   as   a 
Wemschmecker.     We  assume   that   the  flesh  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  swine  is  good  and  wholesome,  whilst  that  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats  is  accounted  mere  carrion,  unfit  for 
human  consumption.     We  assume  that  the  one  class  of 
animals  die,  as  a  rule,  in  sound  health;   and  that  the 
other  class  perish  from  disease ;  and  so  we  patronize  the 
one,  and  rigidly  eschew  the  other.     The  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  very  different,  however.     It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  knacker  kills  more  diseased  horses  than  the 
butcher   kills   diseased   oxen.      The    horse    has    many 
sanitary  advantages  over  the  stalled  ox.     He  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time   in  the  open   air,  where  he  is 
constantly  exercising  his  muscles  and  increasing  their 
volume  ;  and  he  is  not  overfed,  as  a  rule.     He  is  put  out 
of  the  way  at  last,  not  because  he  is  the  victim  of  disease, 
but  because  the  vigour  of  youth  having  passed  away,  his 
enfeebled  muscles  can  no  longer  perform  their  allotted 
task.      How  very  difterent  from  this  is  the  fate  of  the 
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Stalled  ox,  shut  up  for  months  In  a  confined  space,  with 
insufficient  air  and  exercise,  and  a  redundancy  of  food. 
Follow  him  to  the  butcher's,  when  he  is  killed,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  you  will  find  heart,  liver,  and  lungs 
all  seriously  affected  with  disease. 

A  large  number  of  Berlin  horses  spend  the  closing 
days  of  their  life  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.    Although 
the  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  over  their  devoted 
heads,  and  keeps  getting  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
fleeting  moment,  those  are  halcyon  days  for  the  worn- 
out  bucephali.    They  live  emphatically  in  clover  for  two 
or  three  short  weeks,  and  then  pass  away  to  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  ministering  In  their  last  moments  to  the 
strength  of  the  lion  and  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.    They 
used  to  kill  one  horse  a  day  there,  on  an  average  ;  and 
the  victims  were  invariably  selected  in  accordance  with 
old  Hobson's  golden  rule,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  on  the 
row,  or  the  one  that  had  been  revelling  longest  in  this 
equine  paradise,  was  remorselessly  led  off  to  execution. 
Beef-steak  a  la   Tariare,  or  raw  beef-steak  under  a 
deceitful  canopy  of  pickles,  etc.,  is  sometimes  anything 
but  an  agreeable  Slirprise   to  the  inexperienced   and 
unwary  Englishman.    I  remember  getting  a  piece  of  it 
into     my    mouth    by    accident    one    day,    but,    like 
Dr.  Johnson's  hot  potatoe,  it  was  soon  ait  again. 

Sauerkraut  is  supposed  to  be  a  universally  popular 
dish  in  Germany,  although  the  traveller  can  readily 
procure  demonstrative  evidence,  if  he  chooses,  that  a 
great  many  Germans  find  it  unpalatable  to  their  taste. 
Thus  on  Thursdays  a  dish  called  Pokdjieisch  viit 
Erbsenptirie  und  Sauerkohl  (Pickled  Pork  with  Pease 
Porridge  and  Sauerkraut),  or  more  shortly  PanaMy  is 
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very  generally  served  up  in  Berlin  restaurants.  When 
the  guest  or  customer  orders  this  dish  of  the  waiter,  the 
latter  frequently  asks  the  question  mit  oder  ohne  ?  that 
is  to  say,  "Will  you  have  it  with  or  without  Sauerkraut.^" 
and,  quite  as  often  as  not,  he  receives  the  answer  ohne 
(without). 

It  must  be  confessed  the  Germans  greatly  excel  us  in 
the  art  of  cooking  vegetables.  Our  watery  and  insipid 
decoctions  are  very  trying  to  those  that  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  far  more  seasoned  and  palatable 
continental  article.  No  one  in  England  would  think  of 
sitting  down  to  a  plate  of  cabbage  without  some  more 
substantial  and  savoury  viand  to  qualify  its  tastelessness, 
whereas  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  Germany  to 
have  a  vegetable  course.  This  greater  addiction  to 
vegetables  on  the  part  of  our  German  neighbours  brings 
with  it  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place  their  diet  is 
more  varied  than  ours,  which  conduces  to  health  ;  whilst, 
in  the  second  place,  their  butcher's  bills  constitute  a  far 
less  formidable  item  in  household  expenses  than  with  us. 

The  Prussians  are  much  behind  the  day  in  the  matter 
of  puddings  and  pastry.  The  word  pudding,  or 
Mehlspeise,  does  sometimes  appear  on  the  moiu,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  actual  dish  served  up  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mere  apology  for  the  English  article.  The  basis 
of  such  a  pudding  is  generally  a  piece  of  dry  sponge- 
cake, with  some  kind  of  sweet  sauce  added  thereto  ;  and 
the  difference  between  one  German  pudding  and  another 
is  simply  a  difference  of  sauces.  They  are  all  equally 
insipid.  The  German  pudding  reminds  me  how  soon 
even  Englishmen  become  fastidious,  and  take  offence  at 
German  provincialisms.      Thus   I   used   to  dine  at  a 
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restaurant,  where   I  had   a  Saxon    fellow-diner,   who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  German  puddings  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  dW,  as  he  almost  invariably 
ordered  some  of  the  waiter.     But,  after  the  fashion  of 
Saxons,  he  called  it  "buddink,"  greatly  to  my  annoyance. 
I  felt  that  if  I  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  one  of 
my  pupils,  I  should  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  play  the 
despot,  and  apply  my  cane  pretty  smartly  to  his  shoulders 
every  time  he  brought  out  that  objectionable  "buddink." 
The  malodorous  character  of  some   of  the  German 
cheeses  simply  beggars  description,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Limburg  cheese,  which  is  often  catua  in  tie  iwtaiirants, 
is  a  most  exasperating  dish  to  mf  Englishman,  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  not  yet  acclimatized,  as  it  were,  to  the 
perfumes  that  sometimes  pervade  the  atmosphere  abroad. 
As  regards  myself,  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  presence 
of  a  near  neighbour  leisurely  eating  Limburg  cheese  was 
such  an  insufferable  trial  to  iit«,  that  I  have  often  been 
obliged   to   get   up   and   leave  the  restaurant   without 
finishing  my  meal    Kuh-Kase,  or  Cow-Cheese,  a  coarser 
kind  of  cheese,  evea  lliore  abominable  than  its  Limburg 
relative,  is  happily  seen   only  in   the  weekly   markets, 
where  it  proves  an  almost  intolerable  nuisance  to  all  the 
passers-by,   as  its  horrible   odour   is   perceptible   at   a 
distance  of  several  yards.       How  it  is  that  Germans  can 
find  any  gustatory  satisfaction  in  eating  such  stinking 
abominations  as  these  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me, 
especially  as  their  breath,  after  the  repast,  is  hardly  less 
offensive  than  the  cheese  itself.     I  once  purposed  taking 
specimens  of  these  cheeses  witli  me  to  England,  just  to 
give  my  English  friends  some  notion  of  the  extraordinary 
capabilities  of  a  German  stomach.      Having  purchased 
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my  two  treasures,  I  carefully  wrapped  them  up  in  oil-silk, 
and  deposited  them  in  a  tin  box  in  a  drawer  in  my 
ante-room.  However,  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  the 
peculiar  odour  pervaded  the  apartment,  obliging  me  to 
offer  an  explanation  and  apology  to  all  my  visitors,  some 
of  whom  frankly  told  me  they  would  have  carried  away 
a  false  impression  with  them,  but  for  my  proffered 
explanation.  This  determined  me  to  give  up  my  project, 
and  bestow  my  precious  cheeses  on  the  first  poor  person 
I  met  in  the  street,  leaving  him  to  extract  that  enjoyment 
from  them,  which  was  simply  impossible  in  my  case. 

In  all  the  German  cities  and  towns  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  number  of  restaurants  is  much  greater, 
in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  English  towns. 
The  middle-class  restaurant  in  London  is,  morever,  a 
hot,  steamy,  and  dingy  apartment,  which  nobody  would 
patronize,  except  under  dire  necessity.  An  air  of 
slovenly  discomfort  pervades  the  whole  place,  and  the 
culinary  art  displayed  is  of  a  low  order.  In  addition  to 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  charges  are"  at  least  double 
what  they  are  in  Berlin  ;  or,  rather,  to  get  a  dinner  in  one 
of  these  London  eating-houses  corresponding  to  a  two- 
shilling  dinner  in  Berlin,  would  cost  a  small  fortune,  and 
be  unsatisfactory  into  the  bargain.  After  having 
regularly  frequented  a  restaurant  in  Berlin  for  some  time, 
the  visitor  is  looked  upon  as  a  Stammgast,  or  regular 
customer,  by  the  proprietor,  and  receives  extra  attention 
and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  waiters.  The  other 
guests  sitting  at  the  same  table  gradually  admit  the 
stranger  into  their  fellowship,  and  thus,  in  process  of 
time,  a  family  party  is  formed,  as  it  were.  Of  course,  it 
does  sometimes  happen,  though  rarely  upon  the  whole, 
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that  a  black  sheep,  or  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  finds 
his  way  into  the  fold.     I  remember  we  had  such  an  one 
in  our  little  fold  on  one  occasion,  and,  unfortunately,  I 
was  the  party  he  most  honoured  with  his  attentions. 
Luckily,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  our  circle,  who, 
having  some  suspicions  about  him,  ^  inqufries  on  foot, 
which  turned  out  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  restaurant  ordered  him  off  the  premises  the  next 
time  he  made  his  appearance.    Every  now  and  then  one 
of  the  party  would  play  truant  for  a  month  or  so,  and  go 
on   a  voyage   of  discovery   about   the   city;   or  some 
newly-opened  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood   would 
temporarily  estrange  our  thoughts  and  affections  from 
our    old    trysting-place.      These    new    establishments 
always    tried    to    attract   customers    by    offering    an 
unusually  liberal  menu  at  first,  which  fell  off,  of  course, 
after  a  time,  when  the  desired  effect  had  been  produced. 
It  was  then  that  the  knowing  ones  moved  off  to  fresh 
hunting-grounds. 

Berlin,  like  all  the  rest  of  Germany,  still  has  implicit 
confidence  in  the  virtues  of  John  Barleycorn. 
Temperance  orators  are  not  too  popular  with  the 
multitude,  even  in  England ;  but  in  Germany  they  are 
looked  upon  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  evil,  or,  at 
least,  as  harmless  idiots.  Certainly,  the  German  soil 
is  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  good  seed,  and  I 
almost  fear  it  never  will  be.  The  case  against  John 
Barleycorn  is  not  nearly  so  clear  and  manifest  there  as 
with  us.  The  Germans  are  a  great  beer-drinking  people, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  great 
drunkards,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  hold  alcohol  to  be  nothing  more   or  less  than 
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the  devil  in  solution.  The  German  labourers  are 
more  regular  frequenters  of  public-houses  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  England,  and  yet  drunkenness  is 
far  less  common  among  them  than  it  is  among  our 
English  operatives,  so  that  for  one  drunken  man  or 
woman  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  half-a-dozen 
or  more  may  be  found  in  London.  These  are  curious 
paradoxes,  that  may  be  profitably  studied  and  pondered 
over  by  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  and  other  benevolent 
persons  in  this  country,  who  believe  the  only  possible 
way  to  curtail  drunkenness  among  the  lower  orders  is  to 
shut  up  all  the  public-houses.  Why  it  should  be  a 
highly  proper  and  discreet  thing  for  rich  people  to  meet 
together  at  each  other's  tables,  and  there  drink  any 
amount  of  champagne,  but  most  immoral  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  poor  people  to  have  a 
friendly  chat  with  each  other  over  a  glass  or  two  of  beer 
in  a  public-house,  passes  the  bounds  of  my  comprehension. 
Why  a  public-house  should  be  more  disreputable  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that 
the  upper  or  governing  classes  have  done  their  very 
utmost  to  make  it  so. 

The  true  remedy  for  drunkenness  is  not  to  root  out  all 
our  public-houses,  but  rather  to  encourage  people  to 
frequent  them  by  making  them  larger  and  more 
attractive.  I  cannot  believe  English  men  and  women 
are  naturally  greater  sots  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
they  are  more  drunken  than  their  fellows,  their  virtuous 
lords  and  masters  are  to  blame,  and  nobody  else.  The 
miserable  pot-house  that  does  duty  in  England  for  a 
public-house,  is  of  all  places  in  the  world  the  one  most 
calculated    to    promote    intemperance.       The    tippler, 
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surrounded  by  a  small  knot  of  boon  companions,  is 
withdrawn  from  every  restraining  influence,  and  renders 
the  place  an  uncongenial  resort  for  more  temperate 
visitors.  Your  true  philanthropist,  instead  of  altogether 
abolishing  the  poor  man's  house  of  entertainment, 
would  render  it  more  commodious  and  attractive.  The 
drunkard  would  then  find  himself  in  a  minority,  and  feel 
ashamed  to  indulge  his  vicious  habits  in  the  presence  of 
more  sober  friends  and  companions.  Give  him  in 
addition  good,  wholesome,  unadulterated  beer,  and  I 
venture  to  say  drunkenness  will  no  longer  be  so  rampant 
among  us  as  it  i& 

The  different  varieties  of  beer  retailed  in  Berlin  are 
almost  legion.  They  are  nearly  all  less  intoxicating,  and 
more  wholesome,  generally,  than  our  English  ales  and 
porters.  Germans  accustomed  to  drink  several  glasses 
of  German  beer  every  day  of  their  lives,  used  to  express 
their  astonishment  to  me  that  we  could  drink  such 
potent  beverages.  "We  like  your  English  ale  and 
porter  very  much,'*  said  they,  "  but  we  dare  not  drink 
them  ;  they  affect  our  heads  too  much."  May  we  not 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  these  simple  words,  which 
were  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again  during  my 
residence  in  Berlin  >  One  or  two  of  the  German  beers, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  innocuous  as  the  rest,  at 
least,  to  some  persons  with  peculiar  idiosyncrasies. 
Thus,  one  of  my  friends,  a  young  Scotch  doctor,  declined 
so  much  in  health,  after  he  had  been  a  month  or  two  in 
Berlin,  that  I  felt  I  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences, 
if  he  stopped  much  longer  in  the  place.  A  German 
acquaintance  of  ours  suggested  that  the  particular  beer 
my  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  his  restaurant 
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might  have  been  the /ons  et  origo  malt,  I  must  confess 
I  had  not  much  faith  in  the  suggestion,  but,  as  no  harm 
could  result  from  his  trying  another  kind  of  beer,  the 
experiment  was  carried  out ;  when,  strange  to  say,  the 
Scotchman  began  to  mend  forthwith,  and  recovered  his 
former  health  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  famous  Bock- Bier  is  much  stronger  and  more 
intoxicating  than  the  ordinary  German  beers,  and  often 
proves  a  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence  to  the 
uninitiated.  The  natives  greatly  enjoy  watching  the 
effect  of  the  beer  in  such  cases,  as  one  or  two  glasses  are 
quite  sufficient  to  induce  positive  results.  I  fell  into  the 
trap  myself  on  one  occasion,  and  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  strange  swimming  sensation  in  my  head,  and  feehng 
of  general  bliss,  which  I  knew  could  arise  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount  of  alcohol 
in  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  It  is  brewed  only  at  one 
particular  establishment,  called  the  Bock  (He-Goat),  and 
is  in  season  during  the  month  of  March.  Considering 
how  lively  and  frisky  some  people  become  under  its 
stimulating  influence,  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  is, 
certainly,  not  inappropriate. 

Weiss-Bier,  or  White  Beer,  is  a  light-coloured  austere- 
tasting  beverage,  drunk  only  at  certain  seasons,  and 
very  popular  with  some  people.  It  is  usually  served  in 
very  large  round  glasses,  from  which  several  persons 
often  drink  in  rotation,  lifting  up  the  glass  to  their  lips 
with  both  hands.  It  seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste,  as 
few  people  appreciate  it  the  first  time  they  imbibe  it, 
whilst  many  habitually  dislike  it. 

The  beer  to  which  I  paid  most  homage,  was  one  called 
Dresden  Waldschlosschen  Beer.      One  of  my  English 
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friends  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  same  kind  of 
beer  at  another  restaurant,  and,  strange  to  say,  although 
both   estabHshments   professed   to    retail    the    genuine 
article,  there  was  a  very  perceptible  difference   in   the 
flavour  of  the  two  beers.    As  frequently  happens  in  such 
cases,  each  of  us  looked  with  suspicion   on   the   beer 
patronized  by  the  other,   and   we  had  many   doughty 
arguments  on  the  subject,  leading,   of  course,  to   no 
positive  result      "  Beware  of  spurious  imitations  at  your 
Cafe  de  Baviere,"  said  he  to  me.      "  That  host  of  yours 
at  the  Waldschlosschen  Bierhalle  is  a  clever  fellow,"  said 
I,  with  equal  malice.    One  Christmas  we  chanced  to  find 
ourselves  in  Dresden,  and  it  seemed  to  both  of  us  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  settle  the  knotty  point  between  us,  by 
paying  a  special  visit  to  the  Waldschlosschen  Brewery 
itself,  and  there  testing  the  beer  at  the  fountain-head. 
A  very  charming  country  walk  we  had  along  the  Elbe, 
under  waggon-loads  of  mistletoe  on  the  tall  trees  overhead, 
and  soon  reached  our  destination,  where  we  each  of  us 
ordered  a  tankard  of  foaming  ale,  and  looked  forward 
pretty  confidently  to  the  speedy  triumphant  vindication 
of  our  respective  opinions.      The  first  sip  of  the  genuine 
Waldschlosschen  brought  a  look  of  bewilderment  into 
both  our  faces;  and  the  next  moment  we  fairly  burst  out 
into  laughter ;  for,  sad  and  mournful  to  relate,  the  real 
Simon  Pure  bore  little  resemblance  to  either  of  the 
beers  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  as  such  in 
Berlin.     Not  the  least  comical  part  of  the  story  was  the 
fact,  that  we  both  of  us  preferred  the  spurious  article  to 
the  genuine,  for  no  better  reason,  I  imagine,  than  that 
we  were  more  accustomed  to  it,  so  powerful  is  the  force 
of  habit 
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One  or  two  of  my  friends  in  the  wine-trade  rather 
startled  me  by  their  revelations  in  connection  with  that 
business.  Like  many  other  simple-minded  persons,  I 
fondly  imagined  that  when  I  ordered  myself  a  bottle  of 
some  choice  Rhine  wine,  say  Riidesheim,  for  example,  I 
got  a  pint  or  more  of  a  vinous  fluid  extracted  from 
grapes  grown  at  Riidesheim.  To  my  surprise,  I  learned 
that  all  these  imposing  names  bestowed  on  the  different 
wines  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  trade,  and  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  Rhine  wine.  The  so-called 
Riidesheim  wine,  for  instance,  contains  only  a 
homoeopathic  dose  of  the  real  article,  the  bulk  of  it  being 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  various  inferior  wines,  allied  in 
character,  it  is  true,  but  not  from  Riidesheim  grapes. 
They  call  this  process  Giftmischerei  (poison-mixing),  in 
German,  an  expression  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  stronger 
than  the  occasion  demands,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact,  that  an  inferior  wine  may  be  just  as  wholesome  as 
a  very  costly  one.  What  a  farce  then  it  seems  to  give 
such  exorbitant  prices  for  wines,  which  are,  after  all,  but 
miserable  concoctions !  When  will  our  elderly  wine- 
connoisseurs  give  up  trying  to  impose  on  us  with  their 
pretended  powers  of  discrimination,  and  cease  to  talk 
learnedly  about  aromas  and  bouquets }  What  can  it  be, 
other  than  a  pseudo-science,  when  almost  every  wine  in 
the  market,  however  grand  its  title  may  be,  is  simply  a 
mixture  of  half-a-dozen  others.^  But  then  there  are 
some  rich  people,  who  are  never  satisfied,  unless  they  pay 
as  much  again  for  a  given  article  as  their  less  fortunate 
fellows ;  and,  happily  for  them,  there  are  always  to  be 
found  kind  and  obliging  tradesmen,  ready  to  provide  them 
with  whatever  they  may  require  at  the  appropriate  figure. 
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In  Berlin,  as  in  most  large  German  towns,  the  public  are 
provided  with  an  infinite  variety  of  amusement  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  winter,  the  lover  of  skating  may 
rely  pretty  confidently  upon  getting  six  weeks  or  two 
months  of  hard  frost,  during  which  he  call  buckle  on  his 
skates  almost  daily,  and  pursue  his  favourite  diversion  to 
his  heart's  content.  On  such  occasions,  the  Rousseau 
Insel  lake  in  the  Thiergarten  Park  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  fashionable  world  in  Berlin,  and,  when  the 
surrounding  forest-trees  are  covered  with  rime  frost,  a 
more  fairy-like  appearance  than  it  presents,  with  its  host 
of  nimble  skaters  darting  to  and  fro  in  every  direction, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  frost,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
severe  and  prolonged  than  with  us,  so  that  it  is  quite  an 
exceptional  thing  to  get  a  season  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  skating.  For  the  same  reason,  the  police  regulations 
in  Berlin  with  respect  to  the  minimum  thickness  of  ice 
are  more  stringent  than  in  London,  where  there  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  no  skating  at  all,  if  the  same 
thickness  were  required.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  severity  of  the  frost  in  these  parts,  when  I  say  that 
the  rivers  are  often  crossed  by  loaded  waggons  with 
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perfect  safety.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to 
observe  that  a  loaded  waggon  in  Prussia  is  a  much  less 
ponderous  affair  than  the  same  article  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Rousseau  Insel  in  winter  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  sights  in  Berlin,  and  produces  a  very 
pleasing  impression  on  all  those  who  visit  the  spot.  A 
band  generally  plays  there  during  a  portion  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  may  often  be  seen  whirling  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  regardless  of  ceremony  for  the  time 
being.  The  gay  uniforms  of  the  officers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  elegant  dresses  of  the  ladies,  add  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  scene.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  very  accomplished  skaters,  and  their  swan-like 
movements,  as  they  sail  about,  sometimes  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  are  so  replete  with  grace,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  touch  of  poetic  inspiration  at  the  pleasing 
spectacle. 

The  Neuer  See,  another  Thiergarten  lake,  somewhat 
farther  off  than  the  Rousseau  Insel,  used  also  to  receive 
a  goodly  share  of  public  patronage.  In  summer  there  is 
no  more  charming  spot  than  this  in  the  whole  Thiergarten, 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  seclusion  as  well.  The  scenery 
is  more  imposing  here  than  at  the  Rousseau  Insel,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  larger  expanse  of  water  stretching 
out  before  us,  and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  its 
forest  border,  and  one  or  two  wooded  islands.  The 
pedestrian  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  for  himself  a 
bench  on  a  small  promontory  here,  from  which  a 
charming  view  of  the  lake  can  be  obtained,  and  which 
he  will  often  revisit,  whenever  he  desires  to  commune 
with  his  own  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  Eden. 
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Those  who  prefer  a  wider  range  than  this,  can  run 
down  the  Spree  as  far  as  Treptow,  or  follow  the 
Schifffahrts  Canal  to  Spandau.  The  great  roughness  of 
the  ice  on  these  long  tracks  is,  however,  a  serious  draw- 
back, and  the  expedition  is  not  often  repeated.  On  one 
occasion  the  south-west  wind  was  obliging  enough  to 
propel  me  all  the  way  from  Treptow  to  Berlin,  with 
scarcely  any  exertion  on  my  part.  I  simply  extended 
my  great  coat  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  wings,  and 
was  borne  rapidly  onwards  to  my  destination.  In  almost 
every  street  in  Berlin  there  are  one  or  two  artificial 
skating-rinks  or  gardens  (Eisbahnen),  formed  by  pumping 
water  over  the  surface  of  some  level  piece  of  ground. 
These  are  much  patronized  by  those  whose  time  is  too 
limited  to  go  farther  afield.  Thinking  it  must  be  rather 
poor  sport  skating  round  and  round  in  the  same  endless 
circle  on  one  of  these  circumscribed  Eisbahncn,  I  avoided 
them  for  some  time,  until  a  friend  persuaded  me  to 
accompany  him  to  one  of  them.  The  smoothness  of  the 
ice  filled  me  with  astonishment.  Glass  itself,  or  polished 
steel,  could  hardly  have  offered  less  resistance  to 
locomotion.  It  was,  indeed,  the  perfection  of  skating ; 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  will  appearing  to  have  sufficient 
motive  power  to  send  the  skater  from  one  end  of  the 
course  to  the  other.  So  exhilarating  was  the  exercise, 
that  the  monotony  of  the  scene  seemed  to  be  entirely 
forgotten  or  overlooked. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Neuer  See,  at  the  further  end  of  the  pretty 
Thiergarten  Strasse.  When  I  first  took  up  my  residence 
in  Berlin,  comparatively  few  people  visited  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  which,  certainly,  had  no  very  powerful  attractions 
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in  the  way  of  scenery  or  anything  else  in  fact.  There 
was  a  neglected  wilderness-like  look  about  the  place, 
whilst  the  collection  of  animals  was  one  hardly  worthy 
of  a  large  city  like  Berlin.  After  a  time  a  new  director,  or 
curator,  was  appointed,  a  certain  Dr.  Bodinus,  an  able 
scientist  and  shrewd  man  of  business  as  well,  who  soon 
furnished  the  public  with  very  substantial  proofs  of  his 
being  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  In 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  he  effected  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds,  and,  what 
was  still  more  remarkable,  he  indirectly  brought  about  a 
similar  transformation  in  almost  every  other  Zoological 
Garden  in  Europe.  His  intelligent  mind  comprehended 
the  fact,  that  only  by  making  the  gardens  the  fashionable 
resort  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  could  he  gather 
in  that  golden  harvest,  so  essential  to  him  in  carrying  out 
his  ambitious  undertakings.  He,  therefore,  gave  first- 
class  open-air  concerts  twice  a  week,  viz.,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  which,  in  conjunction  with  good  beer, 
coffee,  and  other  refreshments,  soon  attracted  a  vast 
number  of  visitors,  and  made  the  Zoological  Gardens  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  fashionable  world  in  Berlin.  The 
proceeds  of  these  entertainments  he  devoted  to  structural 
and  other  improvements.  The  old  houses  disappeared 
one  after  the  other,  and  were  replaced  by  more  elegant 
and  imposing  substitutes.  The  carnivorous  animals  were 
furnished  also  with  out-door  cages,  in  which  the  public 
could  see  them  to  much  better  advantage  than  heretofore, 
and  which,  therefore,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
place.  The  removal  of  the  elephant  to  his  new  and 
stately  mansion,  was  an  exciting  event,  as  the  Colossus 
had  already  sent  two  human  beings  to  their  account,  and 
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there  was  no  telling  when  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to 
immolate  a  third  victim.  Lured  on  by  a  bunch  of  carrots 
held  temptingly  before  his  nose,  he  had  traversed  about 
half  the  distance  between  the  old  and  the  new  houses, 
when  his  suspicions  were  amiacd,  mM,  suddenly  turning 
round,  he  walked  back  again,  in  spite  of  much  active 
opposition  in  this  direction.  The  day  after  his  instalment 
in  his  new  quarters,  ic  seems  to  have  had  a  fit  of  home- 
sickness, demolishing  the  iron  gate  that  penned  him  off 
from  the  spectators  within  the  building,  and  deliberately 
sallying  forth  on  a  vojf  jig©  of  discovery  about  the  grounds, 
to  the  consternation  of  all  the  visitors.  Dr.  Bodinus, 
moreover,  quite  altered  the  character  of  the  place  by 
constructing  a  large  lake,  and  relieving  the  monotonous 
flatness  of  the  grounds  by  means  of  various  artificial 
hills  and  mounds.  Very  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  there  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees,  listening  to  the  sweet  strains  of 
music,  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  various  water- 
fowl on  the  lake.  Among  the  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers 
there  was  sure  to  be  one  or  two  friends  only  too  ready  for 
an  amicable  chat  over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  some 
light  beer.  Towards  five  o'clock  the  lions  and  tigers 
in  the  neighbouring  carnivorous  house  began  to  interrupt 
the  music  with  their  own  deep  notes.  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  in  some  mysterious  way  or 
other ;  but,  whether  it  was  some  subtle  fragrance  in  the 
air,  or  the  sound  of  a  distant  cleaver,  that  apprised  them 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  dinner-hour,  I  know  not. 
Then  awoke  the  fierce  Bengal  tiger  from  his  afternoon 
siesta,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  closed  door  of  the 
inner  apartment,  as  though  he  considered  it  high  time  it 
should  be  opened  and  the  feast  commence.     One  of  the 
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tigers  was  so  quarrelsome  at  meal-time,  that  he  had  to 
be  fed  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  a  canard  once  got  into 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  a  terrific  combat  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  another  tiger,  in  which  he 
signalized  his  ferocity  by  biting  off  the  other's  tail.  I 
must  confess  I  was  one  of  the  numerous  dupes  who  made 
a  special  visit  to  the  gardens  the  day  after  to  see  the 
supposed  tailless  tiger,  but,  of  course,  found  things  much 
as  usual.  One  year  the  Zoological  Gardens  were  not 
nearly  such  a  pleasant  resort  as  in  previous  years.  Some 
particular  kind  of  caterpillar  had  invaded  the  oak-trees, 
and  denuded  them  so  effectually  of  their  leaves,  that 
they  looked  as  bare  and  leafless  as  though  it  were 
Christmas.  The  pleasant  shade  was  wanting  everywhere, 
not  only  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  in  the  adjoining 
Thiergarten  as  well.  The  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  caterpillars,  and  during  the  concerts,  numbers  kept 
dropping  down  upon  the  audience  in  every  direction, 
much  to  their  annoyance.  They  got  small  mercy,  it  is 
true,  on  such  occasions;  but  their  numbers  were  too  large 
to  suffer  any  serious  diminution  by  such  isolated  attacks 
as  these.  Fortunately  the  defoliated  trees  did  not  perish, 
as  I  rather  feared  they  might,  in  which  case  the 
Thiergarten  Park  would  have  lost  half  its  charms. 

The  Berlin  Aquarium  was  the  second  important 
institution  of  the  kind  constructed  in  Europe,  that  of 
Hamburg  having  been  the  first.  Pongo,  the  famous 
gorilla,  resided  here  during  his  life-time,  and  attracted 
admiring  crowds.  During  the  day-time  he  shared  a  large 
cage  with  the  orang-outan  and  some  other  inferior  apes. 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  caste  among  these  simian  quadrumana ;  and,  yet,  it  is 
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certainly   tree  that,  whilst  the    two  larger   monkeys 
fraternized  together,  they  paid  no  more  attention  to  their 

inferiors  around   them   than  if    their   place  had   been 
occupied  by  the  invisible  atmosphere.     On  one  occasion 
I  saw  Pongo,  whilst  excfcisiiig  himself  on  the  swing, 
deliberately  knock  his  orang-outan  friend  head  over  heels, 
with  a  comical  air  of  drollery  on  his  countenance  that 
seemed  to  bespealc  premeditation  on  his  part.    When  ofi 
duty,  that  is  to  say,  when  not  undergoing  exhibition, 
Pongo  had  a  room  to  himself  in  the  private  residence  of 
the  curator,  and  took  his  daily  drive  in  the  park,  where 
his  presence  caused  some  amusement  to  the  fashionable 
world.     Boiled  rice  was  one  of  his  favourite  dishes  ;  and, 
whenever,  it  was  not  sweet  enough  to  suit  his  palate,  he 
stirred  it  up  most  suggestively  with  the  spoon,  until  the 
hint  was  taken,  and  a   fresh   supply  of   sugar   added. 
Whenever  he  accidentally  dropped  any  of  the  pudding 
on  the  ioor,  he  descended  at  once  from  his  perch, 
extended  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  licked  up  every 
grain  of  rice  In  tic  most  careful  manner  possible.    Of 
course  numerous  savants  came  to  see  him  at  the  curator's 
house,  and  study  his  habits  and  other  characteristics. 
One  of  these  happened  to  have  a  straw  hat  on  his  head, 
which  tickled  Pongo*s  fancy  m  much,  that  ic  at  once 
climbed  up  to  the  learned  man's  shoulders,  took  off  the 
hat,  and  proceeded  to  tear  it  in  pieces.      It  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  interrupt  him  ii  his  occupation,  as, 
though  not  yet  come  to  his  full  strength,  he  was  inclined 
to  resent  interference  on  such  occasions. 

Another  remarkable  visitor  at  the  Aquarium  was  a 
huge  Boa-constrictor  or  Python,  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  a  native  of  South  America.    After  its  voyage 
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across  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  was  regaled  with  no  less 
than  twelve  live  rabbits,  which  it  despatched  one  after 
the  other  with  surprising  celerity.      The  story  of   its 
voracity,  getting  into  the  newspapers,  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  public,  naturally  fond 
of  horrors,  so  that,  when  the  next  feeding-day  came  round 
about  a  week  after,  the  reptile  house  was  thronged  with 
a  goodly  array  of  visitors,  anxious  to  see  the  sport. 
Unfortunately,   the   snake    evinced    no    inclination    to 
execute  his  grim  functions  on  rabbit  No.  i,  which  ran 
about  the  cage,  all  unconscious  of  danger,  and  even 
touched  the  huge  reptile  with  its  nose  every  now  and 
then.     As  the  Aquarium  authorities  had  put  a  special 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  the  snake,  and  had  even  made  an  extra 
charge  on  this  account,  we  felt  that,  unless  the  snake  did 
his  duty  more  effectually,  we  were  entitled  to  have  our 
money  back  again.     The  keeper  hereupon  entered  the 
cage  from  above,  and  excited  the  snake  by  touching  it 
with  his  foot,  protecting  himself  at  the  same  time  with  a 
blanket  held  before  him.     As  the  grim  monster  darted 
savagely  at  him  every  now  and  then,  even  the  crowd  got 
sick  of  the  brutal  spectacle,  and  requested  the  keeper  to 
desist  from  his  useless  efforts.     The  snake  was  evidently 
not  hungry,  and,  like  an  intelligent  brute  beast,  declined 
to  get  a  dinner  merely  to  please  other  people. 

The  Flora  consisted  of  some  very  pretty  pleasure- 
grounds  at  Chariottenburg,  the  property  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  Being  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  any  of 
the  Other  public  gardens,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  when  its  gates  were  first  thrown  open. 
Among  other  attractions,  it  contained  a  very  handsome 
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palm-house  or  conservatory.  A  balloon  used  to  ascend 
every  evening  from  these  gardens  during  a  period  of 
mmd  weeks,  one  year;  and  any  person  with  the 
requisite  coinage,  and  a  spare  hundred-mark  note  in 
his  pocket,  could  accompany  the  aeronaut  on  his  voyage, 
if  he  chose.  Two  young  Jews  of  my  acquaintance  made 
a  bet  with  some  of  their  friends  that  they  possessed 
sufficient  nerve  to  undertake  the  trip.  They  won  the 
bet,  it  is  true ;  but  the  ashy  pallor  on  their  countenances, 
when  they  took  their  seats  within  the  car,  betrayed  the 
courage  of  despair,  rather  than  that  more  buoyant 
principle  that  makes  the  hero  smile  contemptuously  at 
t|:C '  approach  of'  clanger. 

A  gigantic  fair  was  held  one  year    in   a    meadow 
called  the  Judenwiese  (Jews'  Meadow).      Accompanied 
by  an  English  friend,   I  went  through  the  fair,  and 
expended  a  good  many  coppers  in  investigating  various 
natural  prodigies  in  the  long  array  of  tents.     At  last  we 
reached  a  booth,  from  the  interior  of  which  proceeded 
the  most  extraordinary  variety  of  gibberish  I  had  ever 
heard.      We  were  informed  that  a  real  Red  Indian  was 
executing  the  war-dance   within,   and   that   it    was    a 
spectacle  well  worth  seeing.      We  determined  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  and,  accordingly,  entered  the  booth,  after 
paying  our  mite  at  the  door.     The  Red  Indian  was 
tawny    of  skin,    as    an    Indian    should   be;  but    his 
countenance  had  hardly  that  calm  dignity  and  nobility 
about  it  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  moccasined  lord 
of  the  prairie.       He  was  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  what 
little  attire  he  wore  was  particularly  ornate  and  showy. 
There  was  a  sly  twinkle  about  his  eyes,  which  alone 
would  have  made  me  suspect  him,  if  his  countenance  itself 
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had  not  been  strongly  suggestive  of  a  European  origin. 
After  he  had  gone  through  the  war-dance  with  almost 
terrible  energy,  the  performance  came  to  a  close,  and 
one  of  the  spectators  asked  the  Red  Indian  some 
questions  in  German.  The  showman  informed  him, 
however,  that  it  was  quite  useless  accosting  the  young 
chief  in  German,  as  he  really  did  not  know  a  single  word 
of  that  language.  Hereupon,  a  policeman  standing  near 
slily  observed,  "  Perhaps  he  will  understand  you  if  you 
speak  to  him  in  Polish ;  *'  for,  be  it  observed,  the  Red 
Indian  bore  a  very  specious  resemblance  to  a  Polish  Jew. 
Almost  a  year  after,  I  happened  to  be  spending  the 
afternoon  at  the  pretty  Neuer  Hof-Jager  Gardens  in  the 
Thiergarten.  Among  other  attractions,  there  were  two 
or  three  booths,  in  one  of  which  a  South  African  bushman 
was  said  to  be  housed.  I  had  a  mind  to  enter  and  see 
this  lowly  representative  of  the  genus  JiovWy  when  certain 
discordant,  yet  not  unfamiliar,  cries  made  me  prick  up 
my  ears.  I  recognised  at  once  my  Red  Indian  friend, 
the  native  of  Posen,  who  had  evidently  changed  his 
nationality  in  the  interim ;  and  declined,  therefore,  to 
honour  his  performance  with  my  presence  on  this 
occasion. 

A  deplorable  accident  had  happened  at  these  gardens 
only  a  day  or  two  before  my  visit,  some  evidences  of 
which  were  still  visible.  A  young  English  girl,  a  famous 
bicyclist  at  high  altitudes,  came  here  to  exhibit  her 
graceful  prowess  to  an  admiring  audience.  The  rope 
along  which  her  bicycle  ran  was  still  in  sitiiy  and 
appeared  to  be  some  eighty  feet  above  ierra-finna. 
There  was  a  little  platform  at  one  end,  from  which  she 
had  started  on  her  oerilous   journey,  her  fair  face  all 
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radiant  with  sinilcs,  thougli  standings  on  the  very  brink 
of  eternity.  She  had  got  about  half-way  across,  when, 
from  some  unexplained  cause  or  other,  she  lost  her 
balance,  and'  fell  over,  alightiiif  iMt  tic  iwiii  back  of  a 
chair  below,  and  receiving  fatal  injuries,  from  which  she 
expired  a  few  minutes  after  in  the  arms  of  her  unhappy 
mother,  who  had  been  oac  rf  the  spectators.  No  one 
had  anticipated  such  a  catastrophe,  as  the  wide  net 
stretched  out  below  the  rope  seemed  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  tie  performer.  Unfortunately,  the  bicycle, 
which  fell  with  her,  threw  her  just  beyond  the  outer 
margin  of  the  net. 

Berlia  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  tie  lover  of  music 
whose  moderate  means  necessitate  economy  in  matters 
of  pleasure  and  recreation.  Excellent  concerts  took 
place  every  day  at  the  Concert-Haus  and  the 
Reichs-Halle,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  Those  that 
were  given  at  the  former  institution  during  the  winter 
months,  under  the  mana^gemeat  of  Conductor  Bilse,  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  citizens  of  Berlin.  As 
regards  myself,  Bilsc's  concerts  formed  a  very  attractive 
feature  indeed  in  Berlin  life.  Utterly  ignorant  of  music 
at  the  commencement  of  my  sojoum  In  Bcrli«,mycaf 
became  educated,  as  it  were,  to  some  extent,  under  the 
influence  of  these  cheap  popular  concerts,  so  that  at 
last  I  became  intensely  iaterestei  ia  tie  subject.  In  the 
summer  Bilse  and  his  band  removed  to  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  season,  where  he  was  hardly  less  popular  than  in 
Berlin. 

Wagner,  the  author  of  Dk  Jiiden  in  der  Mtisik,  got 
himself  into  bad  odour  with  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  by  those 
too  caadid  remarks  of  iis.     They  might  some  of  them 


admire  his  music,  but  they  cordially  disliked  the  man. 
On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Berlin  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  one  of  his  operas.  There  were  to  be 
three  representations,  and  fabulous  prices  were  offered 
for  tickets  for  the  first  of  the  series.  So  wearisome, 
however,  did  the  opera  prove  as  a  whole,  that  the  theatre 
was  half  empty  on  the  second  evening ;  and  the  third 
representation  had  to  be  abandoned  altogether,  so 
suddenly  and  completely  had  the  popular  enthusiasm 
died  out.  Of  course,  the  Jews  were  much  delighted  at 
this  want  of  appreciation  of  their  detractor  on  the  part 
of  the  Berlin  public.  Wagner,  who  liked  to  conduct  the 
orchestra  himself,  during  the  rehearsals  at  least,  was  so 
particular,  and  so  impetuous  withal,  in  his  ways  and 
manners,  that  he  almost  provoked  a  revolution  among 
the  performers  on  such  occasions.  Apropos  of  the  Jews, 
they  used  to  buy  up  beforehand  all  the  tickets  for  the 
various  performances  at  the  Opera  House,  and  then  sell 
them  again,  sometimes  at  a  large  profit.  The  authorities 
tried  over  and  over  again  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  but 
the  Jewish  dealers  were  artful  enough  to  circumvent 
them.  Many  persons,  fond  of  music,  and  with  ample 
means  at  their  disposal,  kept  aloof  from  the  opera,  rather 
than  pay  this  iniquitous  tax  to  a  set  of  rascals  who  never 
did  a  stroke  of  work  to  earn  themselves  an  honest  livinof. 
The  tieatfes  in  Berlin  lacked  that  magnificence  which 
cliaracterizcs  those  of  some  other  capitals,  Paris  and 
Vienna  for  example.  The  true  Berliner  thinks  less, 
indeed,  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  than  some 
of  his  neighbours.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  the  acting 
and  singing  are  good,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  though 
the  building  itself  is  meagre  in  dimensions,  and  not  too 
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elaborate  in  its  internal  decorations.  Is  he  not  wise, 
perhaps,  in  this  fcspect  >  Do  we  not  see  and  hear  much 
better  in  small  theatres  than  ia  large  ones,  and  is  not 
the  work  much  less  trying  to  the  actors  and  actresses  ? 
Some  few  years  since,  I  happened  to  hear  the  same 
piece  acted  in  two  theatres  which  were  tic  Wity 
antithesis  of  each  other,  viz.,  the  small  theatre  at 
Passau  on  the  Danube,  and  the  ill-fated  Ring  Theatre 
at  Vienna.  It  'lliiy  iavc  been  very  bad  taste  m 
my  part,  but  I  certainly  enjoyed  the  Passau  performance 
far  more  than  the  other. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  no 
bad  acting  in  some  of  these  small  theatres.  I  remember 
once  paying  a  visit  to  the  Vaudville  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  the  most  bartt-like  Icmiile  of  the  Muses  that 
ever  came  under  my  observation.  There  was  a  dramatic 
piece  on  that  should  have  deeply  stirred  the  more 
pathetic  feelings  of  tlie^  atidiencc,  'but  which,  •iiiiiier  the 
influence  of  overstrained  acting,  brought  more  smiles 
into  the  faces  of  the  spectators  than  if  it  had  been  a 
screaming  farce,  which,  indeed,  it  was  in  some  respects. 
Outrageously  bad  as  the  acting  was,  I  could  not  help 
being  amused. 
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Absent-minded  Savants,  28. 
Absolution  Refused,  Angeli's,  228. 
Accident  to  Bicyclist,  325. 
Adalbert,  Prince,  136. 
Adelheid  von  Miihler,  215. 
Advertisement  Pillars,  159. 
Advertisements,  Matrimonial,  288. 
African  Bushman,  325. 
Agriculture  in  Spreewald,  93. 
Albert  the  Bear,  42,  65. 
Albrecht,  Prince,  130. 
Albrecht  Sohn,  Prince,  1 3 1. 
Alexander  II.,  186,  275. 
Alice  of  Hesse,  Princess,  133. 
Alimentary,  302. 
Alum  Works,  53. 
Angeli'sVerweigerteAbsolution,228. 

Animosity  of  French,  162. 
Aquarium,  264,  321. 
Aristocratic  Titles,  276. 
Army,  Return  of,  164. 
Arrogance  of  Jews,  243. 
Arrogance  of  Prussians,  139. 
Assessor,  278. 

Atonement,  Great  Day  of,  242. 
August  the  Clown,  233. 
Augusta,  the  Empress,  133,  158. 
Austria,  Emperor  of,  187. 

Baa- See,  Lake,  52. 
Babelsberg,  Schloss,  127. 
Banks,  Mushroom,  170. 
Beef-steak  k  la  Tartare,  306. 
Beers,  84,  113,  312. 
Behrenstrasse,  171. 
Belle  Alliance  Platz,  165. 


Benedetti,  Count,  145. 

Berolina,  Statue  of,  164. 

Bethanien  Hospital,  24. 

Betrothal,  290. 

Betz,  Hof-Opern-Sanger,  183.     • 

Bicycle  Accident,  325. 

Bilse,  Conductor,  326. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  125, 133,  I47»  166, 

188,  207,  276. 
Bleichroeder,  Herr  von,  217. 
Bliicher,  Field-Marshal,  162. 
Blumenthal,  General,  135. 
Blunders  of  Germans  in  English,  263. 
Boa  Constrictor,  264,  322. 

Bock-Bier,  313. 

Bodinus,  Dr.,  Director  of  Zoological 
Gardens,  319. 

Borsig,   August,   Iron-founder  and 
Engineer,  219. 

Borsig,  Commerzienrath,  Iron-foun- 
der, 220. 

Borussia,  Statue  of,  164. 

Bowing  and  Saluting,  273. 

Boys,  War  Despatch,  159. 

Brandenburg  Gate,  146,  162,  166. 

Brandenburg  Switzerland,  52. 

British  Embassy,  152,  158,  178,' 266. 

Briihl,  Scholem  nomine^  Dealer  in 
Old  Clothes,  31. 

Brunswick,   Double  Execution  at, 
300. 

Buckow,  52,  181. 

Burg,  72,  84. 

Burning  of  the  Kaiserhof  Hotel, 
192. 

Bushman,  African,  325. 
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Canine  Intelligence,  249. 
Cannons,  Captured  French,  1 60. 
Capital  Punishment,   abolished   in 

Prussia,  296. 
Caterpillars,    Fir-tree     and     other 

destructive,  no,  321. 
Cathedral,  132. 
Cavalry  Horses,  149. 
Celebrities,  207. 
Chalk  Hills  of  Riidersdorf,  56. 
Charite  Hospital,  20,  265. 
Charles,  Prince,  129,  193. 
Charlotte,  Princess,  132. 
Charlottenburg,  41,  its  Mausoleum, 

.   123-      • 
Cheeses,  malodorous,  308. 

Chemical  Soiree,  17. 

Cherries,  abundant  at  Werder,  50, 

95. 
Circus  Renz,  233. 

Clown,  August  the,  133. 

Commerzienrath,  Title  of,  280. 

Concert- Haus,  326. 

Connaught,  Duchess  of,  132. 

Conscription.  Universal,  147. 

Consilium  Abeundi,  14. 

Convergence  of  Languages,  257. 

Cottbus,  62,  its  Beer,  84. 

Cow  Cheese,  308. 

Credit  given  to  Students,  15. 

Crown  Prince,  49,  131,  134,  157. 

Crown  Princess,  17,  133. 

Cultus-Minister    von    Miihler,     7, 

215- 

Czar,  The,  1S6,  275. 

Dahrae,  River,  17,  106. 
Dancing,  91,  96,  114,  1 16. 
Day  of  Atonement,  Great,  242. 
Debts,  Students',  15. 
Declaration  of  War,  145. 
Despatch  Boys,  War,  159. 
Dictionaries  wanting  in  Germany, 

259. 
Divorce,  292. 

Doctor,  Speculating,  173. 


Dogs  of  Beriin,  24$,  their  Muxzles, 

250,  of  Spreewald,  70. 
Dog-Hospital,  252. 
Donkeys,  rare  in  Berlin,  245.  • 
Dove,  Professor  of  Physics,  19. 
Draft  Dogs,  247. 
Drei  Kaiser  Tag,  189. 
Dresden  Waldschlosschen  Beer,  1 13, 

313- 

Duels  between  Students,  29. 

Dulness  of  Berlin,  Alleged,  141. 

Eiche  in  the  Spreewald,  75,  88. 

EierhJiuschen  on  the  Spree,  102. 

Einzugs-Tag,  164. 

Eisbahnen  or  Skating  Gardens,  318. 

Elysium,  The,  50. 

Embassy,  British,   152,    158,    178, 

366. 
Emperor  William,  3,  121,  146,  167, 

186,  194,  205,  214,  274,  296. 
Emperors,  The  Three,  186. 
Empress  Augusta,  133,  158. 
Ems,  King's  Return  from,  146. 
Environs,  35. 

Ernest  and  Julius,  Recruits,  153. 
Esq.,  Herr,  266. 
Etiquette,  271. 
Exclusiveness  of  Pnissian  Officers, 

142. 
Executioner,  251,  301. 
Executions,  4,  300. 
Expulsion  from  University,  15. 

Fair  on  Judenwiese,  324. 
Famine  in  East  Prussia,  in. 
Fire  Brigade,  204. 
Fire  in  Spreewald,  66,  69. 
Fir-tree  Caterpillar,  1 10. 
Five  Milliards,  169. 
Flora,  The,  323. 
Fortschritts-Partei  or  Progress  Party, 

208,  269. 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor,  187. 
Franco-German  War,  138. 
Frederick  Charles,  Prince,  131. 
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Frederick  Charies,  Princess,  132. 
Frederick  the  Great,  107,  121,  147, 

255- 
Frederick  William  I.,  59,  107. 

Frederick  William  XL,  121. 

Frederick  William  IH.,  7,  46,  121, 
131. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  I,  44,  1 31. 

Freienwalde  on  the  Oder,  52. 

French,  Animosity  of,  162,  their 
Cannons,  160,  their  Ignorance 
of  Prussian  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, 161. 

Frerichs,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, 19. 

Fiirsten  (Princes),  276. 

Funeral  of  Frederick  William  I V .,  i. 

Geheimer  Rath  (Pri\7  Councillor), 

278. 
George,   Prince,  the  Poet   Prince, 

136. 
Gerson,  Hermann,  221. 
Gerster,  Etekla,  Prima  Donna,  231. 
Gherkins,  abundant  in  Spreewald, 

94. 
Giftmischerei  or  Wine  Mixing,  315. 
Gorilla  Pongo  in  Aquarium,  321. 
Graefe,    Professor    of   Ophthalmic 

Surgery,  23. 
Gravelotte,  Battle  of,  156. 
Great  Expectations  in  Potsdam,  48. 
Gregy,  Murder  of  Monsieur,   icx), 

.30J- 
Grothe,  Execution  of,  lOO,  301. 

Griinau  on  the  Spree,  17,  107. 

Griinders  or  Projectors,  185. 

Grunewald  Forest,  36,  40,  44. 

Gutters,  29,  158,  250. 

Gymnasia  or  Grammar  Schools,  260. 

Hapsburg,  House  of,  long  extinct, 

187. 
Havel,  River,  37,  40,  45>  S^,  99- 
Heiliger  See  (Holy  Lake),  47 
Henry,  Prince,  9. 


Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince, 

132. 
Hodel  the  Regicide,  4. 
Hoff,    Johann,    Extract    of    Malt 

Manufacturer,  223. 
Hof  Jiiger  Gardens,  325. 
Hofmann,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  16. 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,    Prince 

of,  144. 
Holy  Lake,  47. 

Horse-flesh  as  Human  Food,  302. 
Horses,    Prussian    Cavalry,     their 

Hardy  Constitution,  149. 
Hospital  for  Dogs,  252. 
House  Famine,  179. 
Houses,  Speculation  in,  178. 
Humboldt  Family  and  Centenary, 

37- 

Ignorance  of  French  Officers,  161. 

Illumination  Nights,  158. 

Indian,  Sham  Red,  324. 

Instrumentalist  at  Griinau,  Odd- 
looking,  114. 

Intelligenz  Blatt,  chief  advertising 
medium  in  Berlin,  289. 

Irrigation  Works  near  Lichterfelde, 
179. 

Jannowitz  Bridge,  100,  n6. 

Jazzo,  Wendish  Prince,  42. 

Jew-baiting,  237. 

Jews  of  Berlin,  174,  234. 

Joachim   Frederick,   Monument  to 

Elector,  no. 
Judenwiese,  Fair  on  the,  324. 
Justice,  293. 

Kaiserhof  Hotel,  Burning  of,  192. 
Kannow  Mill  in  the  Spreewald,  76. 
Kanonenfutter  (Food  for  Cannons), 

150- 
Karzer  or  Academic  Prison,  8,  13. 

Katte,    Trial    and    Execution    of 

Lieutenant,  107. 

Kiefernraupe  Caterpillar,  no. 
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Kladderadatsch,  the  Punch  of 
Berlin,  139. 

Koniggriitz,  Battle  of,  124. 

Konigs-Platz,  160. 

Konigs-Wusterhausen,  59. 

Kbpenick  on  the  Spree,  42,  106. 

Kopnicker-Strasse,  its  interminable 
length,  100. 

Kommis-Brod,  a  coarse  kind  of 
Bread,  eaten  by  Soldiers,  i6i. 

Kristeller,  Dr.,  Privatdocent  in  Mid- 
wifery, 25. 

Kroll's  Theatre,  232. 

Kuh-Kase  (Cow  Cheese),  its  abom- 
inable smell,  308. 

Laboratory,  University,  i6. 
Landlords,  Tyranny  of,  179. 
Langenbeck,  Baron  von,  Professor 

of  Surgery,  24. 
Languages,   their  gradual  CoiiTCf* 

gence,  2^7. 
Lasker,   Dr.,   Leader  of  National 

Liberal  Party,  208,  239. 
Law  Officer,  University,  8,  II. 
Lehde  in  the  Spreewald,  70. 
Leipe  in  the  Spreewald,  77,  go. 
Liberal  Party,  208,  269. 
Lichterfelde  Irrigation  Works,  179. 
Limburg  Cheese,  Its  Offensiveness, 

308. 
Linden  Hotel,  3,  1 7 1. 
Louise,      Princess,      Duchess      of 

Connaught,  132. 
Louise,  Queen,  121,  189. 
Louiseninsel    in    the    Thiergarten, 

123. 
Lucca,  Madame  Pauline,  the  Prima 

Donna,  229. 
Liibben  in  the  Spreewald,  62,  97. 
Liibbenau  in  the  Spreewald,  65,  96. 
Lulu  (Prince  Imperial),  139. 
Lusatia,  its  Situation,  62. 
Lustgarten  Square,  160,  190. 
Lynar  Count,  extensive  Landowner 

in  the  Spreewald,  67. 


Markische  Schweiz  (Switzerland  of 

the  March),  52. 
Mallinger,  Frau,  Opera  Singer,  231. 
Marble  Palace  at  Potsdam,  48,  49. 
Marriages  de  convenance,  285. 
Marie,  Princess,  132. 
Massacre  by  Police,  190. 
Matriculation  Formalities,  li. 
Matrimonial  Advertisements,  288. 
Matrimony,  284. 
Maturitats-Examen,  10. 
Mausoleums  at  Charlottenburg  and 

Potsdam,  123. 
Mediators  in  divorce  suits  {Schieds- 

richter),  292. 
Medizinal  Rath  (Medical  Councillor), 
280. 

Mercenary  Suitors,  284. 

Meyer,  Dr.,  239. 

Milliards,  The  Five,  169. 

Misnomers  at  Potsdam,  49. 

Mitrailleuses,  Captured  French,  160. 

Moabit  Prison,  4,  301. 

Molkenmarkt,   the   Bow   Street  of 
Berlin,  295. 

Moltke,  Count,  125,  147,  166. 

Monkey  atTreptow,Performing,n9. 

Mounted  Police,  199,  293. 

Miiggelberg  Mountain,  54. 

Miiggelsee,  Lake,  54. 

Miihler,  Adelheid  von,  215. 

Miihler,  Cultus-Minister  von,  7,  215. 

Murders,  100,  297,  301. 

Mushroom  Banks,  170. 

Music,  326. 

Muzzles,  Dog,  250. 

My  Lord,  253. 

Napoleon  IIL,  116,  124,  138,  145, 

157. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  139. 

National  Liberals,  208. 

Neuer    Krug,    Restaurant    on    the 

Spree,  103. 
Neuer  See,  Lake  in  the  Thiergarten, 

317' 


New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  49,  123. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Uproar  in  Streets 

on,  294. 
Niemann,   Chief  Tenor  Singer  at 

Opera,  225. 
Non-commissioned  Ofticers,  142. 

Ober-Geheimer-Rath  (Upper  Privy 

Councillor),  279. 
Officers,  Prussian,  142,  274,  286. 
Official  Titles,  278. 
Old  Clo'  Men,  34. 
Old  Conservative  Party,  208. 
Old  Father  Wrangel,  211. 
One  Year  Volunteers,  143. 
Ost-End,  11^ 


Paletot-Marders  or  Weasles,  272. 
Pank,  Restaurant  in  the  Spreewald, 

67,  86. 
Pariser-Platz,  147,  166. 
Parrot,  Old  Wrangel's,  214. 
Pfaueninscl  (Peacock   Isle)   in  the 

Havel,  41,  46. 
Pfingstberg  Hill  in  Potsdam,  48. 

Philadelphia  Degrees,  281. 

Philological,  255. 

Philosophical  Faculty,  16. 

Pichelsberg  on  the  Havel,  40. 

Pichelsdorf,  42. 

Pichelswerder,    an    Island    in    the 

Havel,  40. 
Pillars,      Advertisement      (Litfass- 

Saulen),  159- 
Plom-Plom  (Prince  Napoleon),  139. 
Police,   199,   293,  their  barbarity, 

190. 
Police  Register,  6. 
Polished  Floors,  Slipperiness  of,  273. 
Polter-Abend,  290. 
Pongo,  the  Gorilla  at   Aquarium, 

321. 

Porter-Beer,  Johann  HofTs,  224. 

Potsdam,  I,  40*  47* 
Prima  Donnas,  229,  231. 
Prince  Imperial,  139. 


Prison  at  Moabit,  4,  301,  at  Uni- 
versity, 8,  13. 
Prisoners,  Trial  of,  295. 
Privatdocenten,  9. 
Private  Soldiers,  143. 
Professors,  of  two  Kinds,  9. 
Progress  Party,  208,  269. 
Projectors,  185. 
Prussian  Arrogance,  139. 
Public  Houses,  311. 
Puddings,  307. 
Pmiishments,  Academic,  13. 
Python  Snake,  264,  322. 

Queen  Dowager,  133. 

Raabe,  Hedwig,  the  Actress,  225. 
Radziwill,    Prince,  his  new  Man- 
sion, 220. 
Rath  (Councillor),  Title  of,  278. 
Raubmorde,  or  Murders  committed 

with  a  view  to  Robbery,  298. 
Rauch,  the  Sculptor,  123. 
Real-Schulen  (Commercial  Schools), 

260. 
Recreation,  316. 
Recruits,  153. 

Rector  of  the  University,  7,  1 1. 
Red  Indian,  Sham,  324. 
Reformed  Jews,  242. 
Regicide  Hodel,  The,  4. 
Reichs-Halle,  326. 
Renz's  Circus,  233. 
Restaurants,  309. 
Return  of  Army,  164. 
Reviews  in  Tempelhofer  Feld,  127. 
Revolution  of  1848,  123. 
Riesel,  Cari,  his  guide-books,   55. 
Romanoff,    House    of,    no    longer 

extant,  187. 
Roon,  War  Minister  von,  147. 
Roumanian  Railway,  176. 
Rousseau  Insel  in  the  Thiergarten, 

316. 
Royalty,  121. 
Rudersdorf  Chalk  Hills,  56. 
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Ruinenberg  Hill  at  Potsdam,  50. 
Russian  Despotism,  177,  275. 

Sack,  The,  Peninsula  in  Havel,  42. 

Sadowa  on  the  Spree,  115. 

Salutations,  271. 

Sang  bleu,  304. 

Sanitiits-Rath  (Sanitary  Councillor), 

2S0. 
Sauerkraut,  306. 
Savants,  Absent-minded,  28. 
Scharfrichter     (Executioner),    251, 

301. 

Schermiitzel,  Lake,  $4, 

Schiedsrichter  (Mediator  In  Wfoice 
Suits),  292. 

Schildhorn  Promontory,  42. 

Schloss,  The,  160,  190. 

Schlossbriicke  (Schloss  Bridge),  216. 

Schonhausen,   Birth-place   of   Bis- 
marck,  277. 

Scholem  tiotnine  Briihl,  31. 

Schools,  260. 

Schulz,  the  Chimney-sweep,  60. 

Schweinehund,  abusive  epithet,  131. 

Sechs  und  Sechzig  (1866),  141. 

Sedan  on  the  Spree,  104,  118. 

Setlan,  Battle  of,  157. 

Severity  of  Berlin  Winter,  i, 

Sieges-Saule  (Column  of  Victory), 
160. 

Silesian  Gate,  loa 

Skating,  316. 

Skating  Gardens,  318. 

Slipperiness  of  Polished  Floors,  273. 

Soldiers,  Private,  143. 

Speculative  Mania,  170. 

Spree,  River,  17,  62,  98. 

Spreewald  Forest,  62. 

Stammgast,  a  regular  customer  at  a 
restaurant,  309. 

Steamers,  Spree,  105. 

Stoecker,  Court  Chaplain,  237. 

Stralau  on  the  Spree,  1 19. 

Strousberg,  Dr.,  the  famous  Pro- 
jector, 158,  174. 


Students,  Their  Debts,  15,   Their 

Duels,  29. 
Sturdiness  of  Prussian  Soldiers,  144. 
Suicidal  Fellow-Traveller,  56. 
Suitors,  Mercenary,  284. 
Switzerland  of  the  March,  52, 

Tante  Voss,  Nickname  of  Leading 
Newspaper  in  Berlin,  269. 

Tattoo  in  Lustgarten,  Monster,  190. 

Teetotalism,  little  cultivated  in 
Berlin,  310. 

Tegel,  its  Lake  and  Schloss,  37. 

Tempelhofer  Feld,  Reviews  held 
here,  128. 

Theatres,  232,  327. 

Thiergarten  Park,  36,  157, 179,  236, 
299,  321. 

Three  Emperors,  Meeting  of  the, 
186. 

Titles,  Aristocmtic  and  Official,  276. 

Traube,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, 19,  21,  239. 

Treptow  on  the  Spree,  loi,  118. 

Trial  of  Prisoners  in  Molkenmarkt, 

295- 
Trinity  Church,  198. 

Triumphalis,  Via,  166. 

Troops,  Return  of,  164. 

Universal  Conscription,  147. 
Universitats-Richter,  8,  ii. 
University  of  Berlin,  7, 
Unter  den  Linden,  3,  147,  192,  294. 

Vatke,  Professor  of  Divinity,  26, 

Vaudville  Theatre,  328. 

Vegetables,  more  palatable  than  in 
England,  307. 

Verbindungs-Bahn,  a  railway  en- 
circling Berlin,  loi. 

Verlobungs-Tagor  Day  of  Betrothal, 
290. 

Virchow,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
22,  124. 

Voluateers,  One  Year,  143. 


Voss,  Tante,  269. 

Vossische  Zeitung,  Liberal  Organ  in 

Berlin,  269. 
Voyage  to  Griinau,  17. 

Wagner  Richard,  the  Composer,  326. 

Waldeck  the  Patriot,  Funeral  of,  22. 

Wann-See,  Lake,  44,  45. 

War,  the  Franco-German,  138. 

W^ar,  Declaration  of,  145. 

Weddings,  27,  289. 

Weissbier  (White  Beer),  226,  313. 

Wends,  The,  42,  64. 

Werder,  an  island  in  the  Havel, 

famous  for  Cherries,  50,  95. 
Wespen,  Die,  Humorous  Paper  in 

Berlin,  139. 
West-End,  41. 
Westphal,  Professor  of  Neuro-path- 

ology,  239. 


Wilhelmina,  Princess,  59. 
Wilhelm-Platz,  158,  193,  199. 
Wilhelm-Strasse,  158,  193. 
William,  Emperor,  3, 121,  146, 167, 

186, 194, 205, 214,256, 274, 296. 
William,  Prince,  135. 
Wilms,    Professor    of   Surgery    at 

Bethanien  Hospital,  24. 
Wines,  315. 

Winter,  Severity  of  Berlin,  i. 
Worth,  Battle  of,  157. 
Wrangel,  Field-Marshal,  211. 

Zaucher  Fliess  in  the  Spreewald, 

89. 
Zellen-Gefiingniss,     or    Prison    in 

Moabit,  4,  301. 
Zieh-Hiinde  or  Draft  Dogs,  247. 
Ziethen-Platz,  197. 
Zoological  Gardens,  47,  306,  318. 
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